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A wise old head 


on spry young feet 


A man is as old as he walks. 





There’s sprightly youthful 
walking in 











CATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


An old head is a wise head and insists 


on Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels— 


Because the Foster Friction Plug won't 
let you slip. 


No holes to track mud and dirt. 


They give freedom and lightness to the 
body and they grip safely any slippery 
street, pavement or floor. 





They cost no more than the ordinary kind—you 
can find them at all dealers—50 cents attached 
—black or tan. 


Put youth on your feet. Get a pair today. 


THE FOSTER RUBBER CO., 
105 Federal Street - - - Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentces of the Foster 
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Victrola 


The chosen instrument 
of the world’s greatest artists 


The instrument which plays the greatest music is 
the instrument you want in your home! The Victrola 
is supreme. Its supremacy is founded on a basis of 
great things actually accomplished. It is in millions 
of homes the world over because it takes into these 
homes all that is best in every branch of music and 
entertainment. 

The artists who make records exclusively for the 
Victor are the greatest artists in the world. The 
Victrola tone is the true and faithful tone of the 
singer’s voice and the master’s instrument. It is for 
this reason that the Victrola is the chosen instrument 
of practically every artist famous in the world of opera, 
instrumental music, sacred music, band music, dance 
music, vaudeville and entertainment. ; 

Go today to a Victor dealer’s and listen to this instru- 
/ merit for yourself. Hear Caruso or Melba or Elman or 

= Harry Lauder or Sousa’s Band on the Victrola. 


N=HEINK Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400. 
a Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Important warning. Victor Recordscan 

be safely and satisfactorily played only with 

Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on 

Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot 

be safely played on machines with jeweled 
or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the 28th of each month 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the 
famous trademark, “ His Master's Voice.” It 
is on every Victrola and every Victor Record. 
It is the identifying label on all genuine 
Victrolas and Victor Records. 




















‘Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Mahogany or oak 
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The Taste of “PIPER” Is Unique 


In no other tobacco can you get the refreshing, tasty, 
fruity flavor that a chew of “PIPER” gives you. 
“PIPER” is the world’s greatest chewing tobacco — 
wholesome, appetizing and delightfully satisfying. 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


The ripe white Burley leaf of which “PIPER” is 
made is unequalled for chewing, and this rare leaf is 
made still more delicious by blending through it the 
famous “PIPER” flavor. Chew “PIPER” once—and 
you'll never again be satisfied with any other tobacco. 








5c and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10c 
cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. Sold everywhere. 





THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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**The DeLuxe’’ 


Silk Wound 
Bait Casting 
**Bristol’’ 


$25.00 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Z 
Steel Fishing Rod hs 


Made of Sheffield Steel, Horton tempered and treated, scientifically 
tapered with the new, non-breakable and non-splitting ferrule 
joints ; wound with finest silk covering the entire length. Reinforced 
with other silk windings. Guides fastened with extra silk windings. 
Doubly waterproofed with elegant bamboo color finish. The action 
of finest bamboo with many times its strength and durability. 

Nickel mountings; Bristol improved casting guides mounted With full 
jeweled agates. New style offset tip guide with full jeweled agate and 
extra tip joint with agate. 2 models, 5 ft. and 514 ft. in length in wash- 
able De Luxe glove leather, silk-lined case. Price, complete, $25.00. 


This No. 3 Meek Kentucky Reel is a genuine work of art. It requires 

finer handicraft than a fine watch. Its accurate construction, precision 

of detail and flawless perfection have made it the world’s most famous 
casting reel—the despair of imitators and the pride of all 
champions. Its new style original Meek spiral gearing gives it 
perfect silence and smoothness combined with great strength and 
almost frictionless “perpetual” spinning. Pivots and pinions are 
one solid piece and spool perfectly rigid. Stubs and pivots 
specially tempered, then ground and polished to the highest de- 
gree. All pivot bearings are made of special Meek anti-friction 
metal bushing material. Price, complete, $26.00. 


The Finest Bait Casting Outfit in the World 


The rod and reel can be bought separately or together of your 
dealer or by mail, from us, at catalogue prices. An elegant 
Christmas present for a man who loves fishing. 


Write for Free Catalogue 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 


81 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
Also manufacturers of the famous Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
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Big Game Hunting Along the 
Smoky River. A Three 
Months’ Expedition into an 
Unexplored Country in North- 
western Alberta. 


&< IFE, likerty, and the pursuit 
of happiness”; that about 
summarizes the objects of our 


expedition. Life in the moun- 
tains that renews the spirit and whets 
the appetite ; Liberty in the sense of free- 
dom from conventions; the pursuit of 
Happiness, which comes with the pursuit 
of game. 

It is many years since my brother took 
his first hunting trip, now become an an- 
nual institution, and having pretty nearly 
covered the map, so far as United States 
and eastern Canada are concerned, he de- 
cided to try his luck in northern Alberta, 
Canada. Thus his plans were made when, 
during August last, he wrote, “Meet me 
in Chicago on September Ist, prepared to 
take a three months’ hunt. I have your 
tickets and your duffle and your gun. 

bey that impulse. I won’t take ‘no’ for 
an answer.” Because I felt the need of 
such a change, and because I have an 
indulgent wife who did not exercise the 
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Big Horn 
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By 


C. S. Rindsfoos 


power of the veto, I did obey the impulse, 
and on the 9th of September, 1915, I 
found myself tumbling off the Grand 
Trunk Pacific at Mt. Robson Station, .so 
called, though no one lives there. 


= must indeed have seemed strange to 
the other mortals on that train when 
it suddenly stopped in the midst of the 





mountains and they saw two inoffensive 
looking men get off. There were no ap- 
parent means of support (our luggage 
had been sent ahead), and no other train 
would come along for at least two days. 
Judging from the looks on the faces at 
the windows our actions were considered 
anything but normal. To us also the 
sensation was a little queer as the train 
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passed out of sight and we were left 
standing in the presence of nature as 
wild as could be imagined, Mt. Robson, 
the highest peak in Canada, towering 
aloft and the madly rushing Fraser River 
at our feet. Then the spell passed and we 
found ourselves shaking hands with our 
guides,"Who had just come up. Glad rags 
exchanged for real clothes, we hurried 
down the mountain side to the camp pre- 
pared for us. 


HE trip which my brother had 
planned will be readily seen from a 
map of the region. He proposed going 
into the region of the Smoky River, a 
tributary of the Peace River. Although 


the Grand Trunk Pacific has just ex- 
through the mountains 


tended its line 

















to the south, and though a part of the 
Peace River has been settled to the north, 
the Smoky River country which lies be- 
tween is uninhabited by either white man 
or Indian, and is, in fact, practically un- 
explored. We did find later that the red 
man had been there in ‘years gone by, but 
no maps were extant excepting sketch- 
maps showing a few portions, these hav- 
ing been prepared by two parties which 
covered part of the same territory we did. 

Our party consisted of my brother, 
William Rindsfoos, and his guide, Donald 
Phillips; my guide, Bert Wilkins; Frank 
Doucette, who went as far as our main 
base and then turned back with twenty- 
one of the horses; and myself. Besides 
the twenty-one packs mentioned, we had 
six other pack horses and four saddle 
horses, which we kept with us—thirty-one 
in all—so we had capacity for all neces- 
sities and many luxuries. This will be 
seen when I say we were not burdened 
with forage for the horses, which lived 
on the country. Neither did we take any 
meat excepting bacon. But we did have 
such comforts as dehydrated vegetables 
and fruits, fresh eggs—they were still 
considered fresh when three months old— 
chocolate in excess, and jam, eighty 
pounds of it. Our shooting equipment 
consisted of one Ross .280, one .35 Rem- 
ington automatic, one .303 Savage, one 
.30-30 Winchester, and finally one .22 Win- 
chester repeater for small birds. (The last 
gun mentioned proved very handy and we 
never lacked grouse, ptarmigan nor ducks 
with which to make a “mulligan.”) Our 
clothing consisted of woolen underwear, 
light woolen socks, German socks, cham- 
ois vests, mackinaw shirts, gloves, coats 
and knickerbockers, sweaters, slickers and 
fur caps. Our foot gear included leather 
boots for the early season and oil-tanned 
moccasins, rough-locks, and snowshoes . 
for the snow work. Our bedding was 
various. My brother and I used sleeping 
bags. One of the guides used Hudson’s 
Bay blankets and tarp, and the other 
guide used an eiderdown contrivance 
which was warm, light and easy to pack. 
Our tents were of silk, and we found 
them both light and practical. Add to 
these things the thousand details such as 
field glasses, cameras, sextant (for de- 
termining time and position), compass, 
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ammunition, kitchen paraphernalia, etc., 
etc., and then multiply four huge appe- 
tites by three meals-three months, and 
our thirty-one horses will not seem so 
excessive. Besides, we rightly anticipated 
bad going and calculated light loads of 
150 pounds accordingly. 


WO days were consumed in putting 
our impedimenta in order and in 
locating some of the horses which had 
strayed. My brother and I used this time 
to advantage hardening ourselves to the 
saddle. When at last, on the morning of 
the 12th of September, the last lash rope 
having been made fast, Bert said, “That’s 
Jake,” our spirits were fairly bursting. 
Our first day’s trip led up the Grand 
Fork River to its summit on the north 
side of Mt. Robson, so we virtually had 
to go one hundred and eighty’ degrees 
around that impressive snow-capped pile. 
We could well believe the tale of hard- 
ship and daring of Phillips and Kinney, 
in their first ascent, which Wilkins re- 
counted as we rode along. Thirteen thou- 
sand feet above sea level, star-shaped in 
plan, its dome almost continually obscured 
by clouds, and all sides covered with eter- 
nal ice and snow which shone brilliant in 
the sunlight and spectral in the moon- 
light—here was a mountain to attract the 
romantic and test the brave. A worthy 
outpost to mark the line between the 
Pacific and Arctic oceans. 


HE first night was spent on this di- 

vide by Berg Lake, a beautiful pool 
at the foot of Tumbling Glacier and the 
white bergs, which break off and float in 
this blue body of water, look like ships 
in full sail. Next day we descended the 
Smoky River to a point near the mouth 
of Glacier Creek, and here established 
our main base in a cabin Phillips had 
previously built for use while trapping. 
We were now about forty miles north of 
the railroad and ninety-five miles from 
the nearest white man. We proceeded to 
put things to rights, test our guns, and 
get ourselves in shape for the hard days 
to come. ; 


HORTLY after we had arrived at our 

main camp Frank Doucette and I de- 
cided to negotiate a mountain which was 
back of camp and which appeared to be 
about 8,000 feet high. Incidentally we 
were prepared for either game or pic- 
tures, and so took our guns and a camera. 
We were not disappointed in either re- 
spect. We had not been gone long when 
we found a great many fresh bear drop- 
pings on the green slope at the foot of a 
slide, and after we had continued our 
climb a little way we came on a bear 
skull. Bruin in the flesh was not in evi- 
dence. About 1,500 feet above camp level 
we came on fresh goat sign, and when 

















Our Rope-and-Log-Raft Ferry 


some 2,500 feet up Frank became excited, 
I was a few yards below him, but at his 
signal I knew something was up and 
came along panting. There, sure enough, 
asleep on -a ledge, not over sixty yards 
distant, I saw my first mountain goat. 
“Take your time! Take your time!” 
said Frank, but I think his French blood 
was going as fast as mine. I took careful 
aim and let go. With a bawl of pain and 

















astonishment the goat raised and lunged 
toward us. I had been reading the night 
before how goats disembowel their ene- 
mies, and for a fleeting second my heart 
stood still. Then I let go again and put 
a shot fairly in the breast, making a mor- 
tal wound. The goat tumbled down to 
the edge of a little gully, and Frank, 
seeing it still breathing, and fearing it 
would wiggle over the brink, fired another 
shot and brought about just what he de- 
signed to prevent. Imagine, then, our 
disappointment when, after a hard climb 
into that gully, we found we had bagged 
a nanny. But we needed meat, it was 
first blood, and I was happy. 

We didn’t climb to the top of that 
mountain that day, but we did get within 
a few hundred feet, obtained some excel- 
lent photographs, and saw thirteen more 
nannies. 


Co" the 19th of September, being, in a 
measure, hardened, we set out for 
the sheep country. The first day we made 
an easy stage to Short River, and next 
day we cut across Twin Tree Creek to 
Rockslide Creek, following it to its head, 
and then went over Hardscrabble Pass. 
The top of this pass is at an altitude of 
8,000 feet and the going on the Hard- 
scrabble Creek side was the limit for 
horses. At its worst place the rocks are 
in large, smooth slabs leaning against one 
another at an angle of about 35 degrees. 
It was necessary to go gingerly along the 
ledges which these rocks form, zigzag- 
ging down till we reached the muskeg at 
their foot. 

That no horses had broken legs, that 
we got down at all, seemed then a marvel, 
for we did not know we were later to 
retrace our steps over that same pass in 
a blizzard. 

We made our camp at tree-line, which 
is equivalent in that country to an altitude 
ef about 6,500 feet. The photograph on 
page 92 gives an idea of one of these side 
camps, of which we made so many, and, 
compared with the camps we made on our 
back-packing trips, they afforded luxury 
indeed. Plenty of bed clothing, a well 
assorted diet and a few books—we lacked 
nothing. 


OW began a series of days, the 

hardest, physically, I can recall ever 
having experienced. Day after day \ 
made eight, ten, fifteen—yes, and twenty 
miles, over movumtains, across canyons, 
through muskeg and over sliding rock 
and scree. Hornaday, in his “Campfires 
in the Canadian Rockies,” gives but a 
faint idea. 
mountain skilful 
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Big Horn and Goat in the Peace River Country 


use of the rifle shows ignorance. It 
doesn’t. Endurance, patience, keen sight 
(for tracks), but mostly endurance in 
mountain climbing, are what count. 
Drudgery. Scrambling along till dead 
tired and keeping right at it long after 
dead tired; walking when the tendons 
ache and the twenty or thirty pounds in 
the ruck-sack press on the back like as 
many tons—that is hunting sheep. But 
more than that; there are chances to take 
as well. One or two instances will illus- 
trate. 

One day Wilkins and I set out to cross 
a divide, intending to descend the next 
valley and meet my brother and Phillips, 
who had goffe down a parallel valley at 
nightfall. We reached the summit and 
were on our way down the opposite side 
of the saddle when we came to a cliff 
which extended across our path. Two 
openings only were visible. Wilkins chose 
the most likely and went ahead to recon- 
noitre. I heard a great sliding cf rock, 
and then—silence. Finally Wilkins re- 
appeared whistling, and said “We can’t go 
that way.” Nothing more was said at the 
time, and we made our way to the other 
opening, which was a chimney in the 
face of the cliff. This chimney was about 
fifty feet in depth, tortuous, and com- 
posed of rotten rock affording a doubtful 
foothold. Below the chimney was a sheer 
drop of twenty feet, and below that a 
long, steep snowbank, whose depth we 
could only guess. Later we found it was 
not less than 200 feet deep. 

Wilkins threw his pack over-the edge 
in order to test the snow, and from the 
way it hurtled down we formed some 
idea of the bank’s steepness, but we 
gained faith in the bearing quality of the 
snow. So I saw Wilkins start down ‘that 
chimney, and when at the bottom—jump. 
Would he roll down as did the ruck-sack, 
or would he sink down in the snow out 
of sight? He did neither. He stuck— 
up to his waist. He had won the gamble. 

I then lowered the camera, guns and 
my pack over the edge at the end of a 
cord. A length of cord is indispensable. 
Then I followed the way Wilkins had 
sled, and, when by his side, he pointed to 
the opening he had first tried and said: 
“See that berg, Schron? Well, that is 
fifty feet wide and two hundred feet 
deep. I came within an ace of going in 
that when I went down to examine.” I 
then knew the cause of the falling rock 
and why Wilkins was whistling to himself 
so furiously when he came back. He al- 
ways whistled in an uncanny, cheerful 
way when he was worried. 


N another occasion we had ascended 

a ridge, and, seeing no signs of 
game, we wished to climb the next rise 
and have a look into the next valley. We 
could go back the way we came, skirt 
the ridge we had just climbed and go up 
the next, or we could go on in a straight 
line, down the opposite side of the ridge 
we were on, and then up the next. The 
latter. way looked quickest, but it meant 
going down an 80-degree slope of loose 
stones half cemented with ice and with 
here and there a half-ton boulder ready 
to start. The south side, which we had 
just come up, was bad going, but the 
north side was bad plus treacherous. 

“Can you make it?” said Wilkins, look- 
ing down. 

“T guess so.” Now, an experienced moun- 
tain climber stands perfectly erect, goat- 
like, under all conditions, and he moves 
swiftly and surely. One foot no sooner 
touches than the next foot is in place, and 
whether one foot slips or not makes not 
so much difference. His weight is de- 
pendent on one foot at a time, and then 





for only a fraction of a second. Thus, in 
two shakes, Wilkins was 500 feet down, 
standing on a little ledge waiting for me. 
Now I am not an experienced mountain 
climber. I have done mountain work be- 
fore, but this exact kind was new to me, 
and I was rusty on what I did know. So 
it was a painful proceeding for me, that 
500 feet. I made it, but only with the 
help of my gun, used as an alpenstock. 
But there below me was another 500 feet 
as hard as the first! I believe it was 
worse! The farther we went the more 
icy it was and the more tired I became. 
Neither did the steepness grow less steep: 
There were no special moments of thrills, 
no climaxes as when I had jumped from 
the chimney, but for 2,000 vertical feet 
each step was an effort—a mental effort— 
a feeling that there was no place to put 
the next foot, and that if I did not put it 
somewhere, and right quickly, the foot- 
hold I had would go. It was worse than 
all ice, where one might have chopped 
steps of some certainty. It was not hard, 
nor soft. It was just insecure, and re- 
member, it was 80 degrees. When we 
looked back, after it was all over, it 
looked absolutely vertical. 


F the mountain work was more difficult 
than might be supposed, we suffered 
less discomfort at night when on back- 
packing trips than one would think, 
though on these occasions we had a mini- 














Our Wolverine 


mum of food and clothing. In fact, we 
slept out in fair comfort without tent or 
bed clothes of any kind, and with rather 
less clothing than usual, when the ther- 
mometer hovered around the zero point. 
Our food on these trips consisted of rice 
and slapjacks, for breakfast; nuts (or 
raisins) and bar chocolate, for lunch; 
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and bacon, tea, and slapjacks, for dinner. 
In order to keep warm at night we made 
camp below the timber line, built a large 
fire with green back-logs, and erected a 
reflector of silk about one and one-half 
times the size of a blanket. The silk be- 
ing white, and being inclined toward the 
fire, reflected the heat down on us who 
slept beneath. We would put by a goodly 
stock of wood before turning in, and 
whenever the fire died down one of us 
would awaken from the chill and replen- 
ish it. Accustomed to it, one could almost 
do this mechanically. Perhaps because | 
am a very good sleeper and did not do 
my share of fire tending, I am overly opti- 
mistic about this scheme. At any rate, I 
conformed to the rules. 


T was after some four weeks of this 

sort of life, and no ram in camp, that 
our luck turned. We were located at 
the head of Sulphur River and had been 
snowed in for several days. On the first 
fair day my brother and Phillips had lo- 
cated a bunch of ewes and four rams 
on the Blue Creek side of the pass near 
camp. Though they had been able to get 
within a fair distance of them, the wind 
was from the wrong quarter and the coun- 
try too open to detour. Rather than 
frighten them, they returned to camp 
without risking a shot. Next day it 
snowed till eleven, at which time, as it 
looked like clearing, they returned for 
another try. The snow continued inter- 
mittently during the afternoon and they 
were able to make a good approach by 
hiding in gullies when it was clear, then 
crawling on under cover of each storm. 
This was cold work, but just at dusk 
they were rewarded. They had closed 
within one hundred yards of the three 
largest rams. One shot with the Ross in 
the hands of my brother laid the largest 
low. “Curley” Phillips put what would 
probably have been a fatal shot in the 
next largest with the Remington, but this 
ram was not too badly wounded to make 
off with the third. It was too dark to 
follow. As it was, they did not make 
camp till nine o’clock and not till later 


did my brother know how splendid was ‘ 


his trophy—an eighteen-inch ram. Here 
are the main dimensions: 

Circumference at base, 1734 inches; cir- 
cumference 18 inches from base, 14% 
inches; circumference 1 inch®*from tip, 
43% inches (tip broken); length outside 
curve, 33 and 36% inches; widest outside 
spread, 2334 inches; distance between tips, 
203% inches; first four items divided by 
four, 18.4 (Hornaday method); age, 15 
to 20 years. 

Next day Phillips set out to locate the 
ram he had wounded. He ‘took the Ross 
rifle, as it had the greatest range of any 
gun in camp. Hardly had he crossed the 
pass when he came on the young ram 
seen the first day. Phillips did net wish 
to kill this sheep, but as he was hetween 
Phillips and the large ram there was 
danger that he would make off and fright- 
en them. The little ram was therefore 
sacrificed. 


OON locating the tracks of the other 
two, Phillips noted they had headed 


back toward another part of the pass 
over which he had just come. After a 
short distance these tracks diverged, 


showing the unharmed ram had refused 
to follow longer, having turned off down 
Blue Creek, while the wounded one made 
toward a side of the mountain which 
seemed ,impossible for even a sheep to 
travel. By and by Phillips picked up 
the big-horn with his field-glasses. There 
he was, across a rocky gorge, backed 
against a ledge, at a distance of 750 
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yards. To attempt to get nearer would 
have been folly, so cliff-like and icy were 
the sides of the draw this sheep had 
crossed No wonder the other ram 
turned back. How the sick animal made 
the trip will ever be a mystery. 

Using his ruck-sack as a breast-rest, 
Curley Phillips proceeded to make a won- 
derful shot. Sighting 18 inches over the 
shoulders, his trigger finger closed. Down 
went Mr. Ram! Down, down, down the 
mountainside! There was another cele- 
bration in camp that night! 


* ght, getting the three rams, we de- 
cided to make a circuit, going down 
one branch of Rock Creek to the forks, 
then up another branch of Rock Creek, 
and thence down to the main Sulphur. 
We hoped to strike another likely sheep 
country and we wanted a day of fishing. 
The Sulphur was the only stream contain- 
ing fish which we found on the entire 
trip. All of the other streams were en- 
tirely glacial, slatish in color and appar- 
ently not to their liking. Then, too, the 
other streams contain so many cafions 
with high*waterfalls that the trout prob- 
ably cannot ascend. The Sulphur, on the 
other hand, is clear, and, excepting near 
its head, abounds in fish. My brother 
and I caught twenty-five in an hour on 
one day and on another occasion my 
brother and Phillips caught forty-two, av- 
eraging one- -half pound each, in the same 
time. Rods cut along the bank, ten feet 
of line, No. 3 hooks and some bacon 
did the trick. I remember catching one 
with a piece of tinfoil in lieu of bait. 
It really was not sport, but they tasted 
better than brook trout meuriére at the 
Waldorf. 

It was now the middle of October. We 
had had a lot of snow, and one morning 
Phillips announced, “We had better pull 
stakes to-marrow. It would be awkward 
shoveling our way over Hardscrabble.” 
We had learned to revise Curley Phillips’ 
statements upward and we knew we were 
not likely to have an easy time of it 
whether we shoveled or not. No one, 
not even Phillips, I think, anticipated the 
wisdom of his remark to the full extent, 
nor how bad it really would be. After 
it was over, I made this entry in my 
diary, which, with the photograph (p. 90) 
gives a faint idea of a 14-mile hike through 
the drifted mountain in a blizzard. 

“October 11. Left ‘Sulphur Camp’ at 
10:30 in rough weather. Snowing. Av- 











Our Base Camp Near the Smoky River 


erage 6 inches snow on ground at start; 
drifted in places to 3 feet. Stiff wind. 
Reached foot Hardscrabble Pass 1:45 
p. m. Will and I put on slickers this 
point to break wind, being above timber. 
Reached ‘summit’ 3:45 (four miles—two 
hours). Terrific wind drives snow into 
face, like sand, blinding eyes. Goggles 
useless, becoming coated ice. Fool to wear 
oil-tans without rough-locks. Slippery, 
falling down every few steps. Horses 
took smooth rocks like goats. Made camp 
on Blue Creek, four miles north ‘summit,’ 
at 5:45 in dark (14 miles in 7% hours). 
Snow getting deeper. Bitter cold. Put 
up fly only. Supper, and now to bed (8 
o’clock) after hardest day’s experience.” 


eon our camp on Blue Creek we re- 
turned to our main camp on the 
Smoky. We had hoped now to get a 
grizzly. We had noted numerous tracks 
and droppings when first in this valley 
and we naturally supposed that now, with 
snow on the ground, we would have no 
trouble in tracking. Imagine our dis- 
appointment when we discovered that 
bruin was nowhere about, having evi- 
dently gone into winter quarters. 

We therefore turned our attentgon to 
goats. The country was full of them. 
As the billies@vere now in the rut, we 
had no difficulty in bagging several fine 
specimens. Two things impressed us 
about goats: first, their ability to carry 
lead, and, second, their seeming reluctance 
to leave the high places, even when the 
weather was as cold as 15 below. This 
latter made going after them difficult and 
dangerous. To illustrate the first point, 
the ability of goats to carry lead, I may 





When We Got Down to Him 





cite one case where my brother put’ six- 
teen shots in one before he succumbed. 
With three legs shot off, he rolled down 
the slide for a distance of 400 yards. 
Another shot having gutted him, he still 
survived, and, with entrails dragging, be- 
gan pulling himself along by pawing with 
the one remaining leg. A knife was 
plunged into him twice to relieve him 
of his misery, at which he gave one final 
“paw” and fell over a cliff. He was a 
beautiful animal, both in vitality and ap- 
pearance, and we should have liked to 
preserve him, but the last fall broke his 
horns beyond repair. 

To illustrate the second point, the diffi- 
culty of getting goats in their high alti- 
tudes in winter, I may tell ofa hard 
climb and hard day that I put in. Wil- 
kins and I had spotted tracks across the 
valley from our cabin door: and we set 
out forthwith. We had a 2,000-foot climb 
through deep snow and over down timber 
before we reached timber line. From 
here we saw one billy, three nannies and 
five kids. The billy stood in a command- 
ing position, on the center of the ridge, 
above us. Five hundred yards of open 
lay between us and our mark. That was 
too much for my Savage and my skill. 
We could not. get nearer without almost 
dead certainty of being seen. From noon 
till three o’clock we lay in the snow, with 
never a change in our relative positions. 
We became impatjent, knowing we would 
have to make some move or dark would 
soon be on us. We decided on taking 
two chances, one of falling over the cliff 
on the opposite side of the ridge, and 
the other of frightening @ur friend, the 
billy. Skirting the ridge, we crawled on 
all fours out along the snow-comb, hang- 
ing like a cornice 100 feet out from the 
face of the cliff. We were consequently 
partly hidden and partly visible. We 
would crawl a distance, then lie down. 

My goat did not know what to make 
of us. He saw us, but animals with five 
legs were beyond his ken. Sending his 
family aloft, the billy began slowly to 
retreat, when we came to a small snow 
hummock and were out of sight of him 
entirely for a few moments. Coming 
around the corner, we saw as thrilling a 
sight as ever one could wish. The nan- 
nies and kids on the black rock$, 1,000 
feet above us, and the billy 150 yards 
away, standing on a ridge, silhouetted 
against the sky, breathing defiance to his 
unknown enemy. It was now or_never. 
I had missed an easier shot not long 
before, and was stinging under its effects. 
This time I was not to be denied. I 
landed. The first shot was fatal, but, as 
usual, several more were necessary to 
complete the end, three of them at 200 
yards and almost straight up in the air, 
as the goat had managed to climb up to 
the still greater altitude of 7,800 feet. 


N the twelfth af November, Wilkins 
O and I turned our faces southward. 
We took the ten horses and most of the 
duffle, leaving only so much as my brother 
and Phillips could bring out on a toboggan. 
They purposed staying in for caribou. 
This coming out was worse than crossing 
Hardscrabble, if that were possible. 

We would be up at four in the morn- 
ing and not make camp till nine a: night. 
All during the hours between, the icy 
snow cut our faces and blinded our eyes 
as it drove in horizontal sheets. No won- 
der, when at last we reached the camp by 
the railroad, we minded not that pack- 
rats two feet in length chased blithefully 
to and fro across our bed-sacks, the while 
we slept and dreamed—dreamed of the 
glorious days we had had in the moun- 
tains back yonder. 
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EDITORIAL 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE CAMP FIRE CLUB OF AMERICA 


SPORT AND HEALTH . 


HE sharp, bracing northwesters of autumn are upon 

us; the leaves are wavering down through the forest 

tangle, the fall flights of birds are a-wing, and the 

fragrant perfume of the moist, brown woodlands fills 
one’s nostrils. The rime of hoar frost on brown leaf greets 
tis every morn as we step from the tent; the sun rises, day 
after day, on a world glowing with autumn colors and a sky 
blue with the keen, cold blueness of the North. 


UCH is the season when the outdoorsman puts aside rod 

and tackle and takes rifle and double gun in hand to spend 
his days in the invigorating labors of the hunting-trail. These 
days are life-savers; days when the year-long poisons Ofgdaily 
brain-work, with inadequate compensating muscular exercise, 
are worked out of the system, burnt out by the ozone of 
marsh and mountain, tramped out by miles and miles of rough 
upland hunting for deer and feathered game, sweated out by 
the frightful toil of mountain-climbing attendant upon the 
chase of the major big-game animals. 


ep you going to let yourself go into this winter without 
the great annual cleaning out of those brain cobwebs 
that have been accumulating all this while? Can you afford 
to do it?) Any doctor in the land will tell you just where civ- 
ilization (too much of it) kills. In a word, it is in just this 
upset of the balance between mental and muscular work that 
causes all the trouble. The poisons and waste from prolonged 
mental work can only be eliminated by rest and a correspond- 
ing amount of muscular effort, burning out with great draughts 
of oxygen the poisons that have accumulated in blood and lung 
cell. The body, in turn, disposes of its muscular waste during 
the period when it is at rest and the mind is at work again. 
Too much of either is a misery, the misery of civilization, and 
this, in a certain measure, the strenuous hunting-trip corrects. If 
you have ever stood at the deathbed of some friend whose whole 
life has been spent between office and home, with perhaps twu 
weeks in a hammock slipped in once in a while as a “vacation,” 
and have realized how this man’s hopeless fight against bodily 
dissolution, a decade or more before his time, has been directly 
caused by years of neglect of the fundesnenll? balance between 
mind and muscle that must be maintained in order to eliminate 
the poisons that lay the foundations for incurable disease—then 
you have learned to bless the spirit that makes you take to 
the open with rod and gun at every available opportunity. 
If you have ever lain awake nights listening to the short, gasp- 
ing breaths, rapid as the quivering of a dying quail’s wing, of 
some friend whose whole life has been nothing but business; 
have had it brought home to you that that man has now but 


a short time to live and that his fate will inevitably be yours. 


if you neglect the “play” side of life—then you will not only 
insist on your days afield, but will provide ahead for them as 
for any other necessity of life. 


ND it is a curious fact that this muscular relaxation, so 

to speak, this let-up of brain-work in favor of bodily 
exertion, must partake of the nature of play. There must be 
a zest to it; something that you like to do, that you get some 
fun out of, or your bodily labor will do you more harm than 
good. 

Our women folk are loath to see this side of the argument. 
If the man needs muscular exercise as a balance to his mental 
fatigue, very well, let him go out and mow the lawn, cut some 
firewood, clean out the chicken-pen, do a million odd jobs 
about the place that they have stored up for holiday employ- 





ment, all of which involve healthy muscular exertion—all and 
more than you want of it! 

Mere manual labor is a misery. You finish it up more tired 
than you began; the mental poisons are all-there still, simply 
because while at the labor you were bored and indignant and 
resentful of the whole proceeding, and you really accumulated 
more grouch and mental poisons than you eliminated. 

No; the only real cure is found in that bully old word 
‘sport,” the only word of its kind in any language, so that 
even the French and Germans had to adopt it—for neither 
spiel nor jeu mean sport. The mind must be amused and in- 
terested, not bored, while the body exercises. Your mind has 
Ween wearied and -bored enough by the work it has had to do 
in winning your daily bread, so do not fool yourself into think- 
ing that it will be content to sink itself into desuetude while 
you push a lawnmower or a wheel hoe; do not delude yourself 
into fretting your brain still further while you wield hammer 
and saw mending things about the place. 


‘ 


JO, sir; you’ve given your good lady the best of your life 
+ ‘in winning daily bread for her; do not let her steal your 
vacation also with any scheme of sticking around home and 
exercising on this and that chore. If she does not want to 
go aléng with you, the least she can do is to let you get the 
recreation you positively need to go through the winter’s work 
your old keen self. Some people are so constituted that the 
mild interest of a game of skill, like tennis or baseball, is 
enough to afford both bodily and mental recreation. Others, 
among which are most outdoorsmen, are bored at a mere game 
which really counts not a whit, win or lose, and they prefer 
to play the big game of life, as man must when he goes into 
the wilderness for sport. In our ancestral days this game was 
the whole thing, both work and play, eat or be eaten—you had 
to be a good shot and a good runner or else furnish a meal 
for some ambitious carnivore; you had to be a good fisherman 
or go hungry. There is the zest of returning to this ancient 
and well-loved game, when we get back nearly to caveman con- 
ditions in hitting the trail, that touches a deeper fibre of enjoy- 
ment than any modern game of skill, however well won. 

So, add up, pro and con, and see if the increased steam with 
which you will tackle your job this winter after that hunting- 
trip will not more than pay for its cost. Also, don’t forget 
the other side of the ledger—the sick and languid and blue and 
grouchy days that will come if you don’t go! Can you afford 
to have many of those this’ winter and yet keep your work 
up to the mark, let alone surpass yourself, as every ambitious 
man hopes to do? For, grouch and blues are not a mental 
condition. They are, as any philosopher can tell you, purely 
a matter of the stomach and digestive organs. The world wags 
on, day, after day, with about the same amount of trouble per 
man per day, and if he is feeling fine and his conscience is at rest 
they do not worry him much. But let him get down in health, 
with poor digestion, torpid liver, congested bowels—and the 
veriest molehills become mountains, the very atmosphere is 
blue, and low spirits surround him, though the world of itself 
may be a very fair place, after all. 

Plenty of muscular sport is the only sure safeguard against 
poor efficiency in the digestive ‘tract. Work hard and burn 
up all your food, leaving no waste to accumulate and to poison 
body and mind. Get out with that rifle or the old double, even 
if you can easily figure directly that you are going to lose both 
business and money by taking the time to it. There is nothing 
so valuable as your health, and money cannot buy that. 

Don’t cut out your trip this year, brother. 
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A Perilous Cruise for 





Alaskan 


Brown Bears 


By Dan J. Singer 
Author of “Big Game Fields of America, North and South” 


Part II 


Duck Shooting on the Susitna Flats— 
Tyonek Point, the Indians and Their 
Reservation—Whales on All Sides— 
Kostaka Point, More Ducks and 
Strange Visitors—Harriet Cove—Bears 
and Bear Trails—Snug Harbor at Last. 


AWN was at hand. The winnow- 
ing of wings cleaving the air 
and a babble of voices from the 
ducks attested the fact. Over 
the miles of low sedge flats, studded with 
countless ponds and waterways, hung a 
drifting, curling mist. As the sun rose, 
the mist, as if caught on fire, flung back 
a ruddy crimson glow. The morning 
breeze freshened and slowly drove the 
fog to sea. Pale, shimmering green and 
copper red, dotted with sparkling patches 
of water, the level marsh lands lay out- 
spread from the edges of the sea to the 
foot of the far, dark-wooded purple hills. 
Nate and Bill stayed in camp, which 
was pitched at the head of a little stream 
that wound through the quiet green levels, 
then joined its great parent river. 
Before the sun rose, and while the mists 
still hung over the wide salt flats, four 
men with gun on shoulder moved slowly 
through the vague opaque light to the 
home of the ducks. The four men, as 


you may know, were myself and the three 
newly acquired companions of the night 
before. 





REAT flocks of mallards streamed 

overhead, obscured in the mist, com- 
ing from the sloughs in the back country. 
Bunches of teal went hurtling by like 
mysterious phantoms, while far out om@® 
the marsh came the measured honk-honk 
of the Canada goose, mingled with the 
cur-cur-runk of the black brant. The 
surroundings with the music of wings and 
voices were sufficient to thrill the heart 
of any duck hunter. 

Frank and myself hastily constructed 
a blind at the edge of a pool and in the 
line of the morning flight. Our two com- 
panions took up their position further to 
the south. We had a half-dozen inflated 
decoys which we soon had conspicuously 
placed out in the pond. 

“Look at that—right over the decoys! 
Six of them, wings bowed—mallards! 
What a pretty sight!” 

“Now!” said Frank, as we rose to- 
gether. “Blam-blam! Bluie-biuie-bluie!” 
barked the double and my borrowed auto- 
matic. 

“Get that cripple,” urged Frank, “and 
then get down quick!” 

“Look at ’em coming out of the west— 
no end of them!” 

After dispatching the cripple three mal- 
lards were ours for the retrieving. 

Of a sudden.came a rustling of wings 
churning the air overhead, and out of the 
corner of my eye I glimpsed about thirty 
teal shooting by like little greased bullets. 




















SYNOPSIS 


Dan J. Singer, the famous big- 
game hunter and faunal natural- 
ist, who writes exclusively for 
Frecp & Stream, left Seward, 
Alaska, on the twenty-second of 
September, 1915, on the most ad- 
venturous trip he has ever under- 
taken. When you realize that 
Cook’s Inlet is sixty miles wide 
and studded with uncharted, 
rocky shores, you can imagine 
the perils of a trip to the country 
of the,Alaskan bear in such wa- 
ters in a twenty-three-foot dory, 
regardless of the hunting dangers 
involved. After several escapes 
from severe storms the expedi- 
tion reaches the Susitna Flats, 
where, after some snipe-shoot- 
ing, the party discovers some old 
friends of Singer’s encamped in 
this lonely and desolate region. 
An invitation to tarry and enjoy 
some unusual duck-shooting fol- 
lows. 











“My, how they were tearing it off!” 
echoed Frank. “Look at those sprigs,” I 
whispered, “heading right up for the de- 
coys!” Just a little more catty than the 
mallards, the six sprigs slid along up- 
wind, then stiffened their wings and sailed 
up over their artificial brothers. What a 


striking picture they made, all framed 
against the pink freshness of the newly 
born day! At this moment our friends to 
the south turned loose a volley of shots 
which seemed to electrify those sprigs, 
for they shot into the upper air with a 
miraculous jump. 


They were still climb- 
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ing skyward, executing a wonderful ex- 
hibition of straight-up flying, when one 
suddenly folded up ne wings, dropped 
his long neck, and my! you should have 
seen that duck gather speed as he came 
down stone dead, and struck the water 
with a sound that can only be written 
“kerplunk!” 

“I’m glad you killed him,” said Frank, 
“but I think that will swing those old 
honkers over to the boys below. 


¢ ped of the north came a long dark 
wavering line. The slow, steady 
wing-beats, their long necks outstretched 
and the order in which they flew spelled 
geese. One look at the winged host 
brought back that old thrill of my boy- 
hood days. On came the great platoon, 
now flying in a straight line, all abreast. 
Anon the old gander takes the lead and 
wedge-shaped they wing their way over 
the stupendous waste. They were headed 
up nicely for the boys below, and as 
they swung over we saw them Mise to 
shoot. Two fine* honkers doubled up, 
then came the dull roar of four quickly 
fired shots. 

“Look what’s coming,” whispered 
Frank, as he brokehis gun, took out the 
duck shells and replaced them with loads 
of buckshot. “I only have two heavy 
loads,” said Frank; “let me see if I can 
get one of those fellows.” Over the wide 
expanse of green shimmering marsh came 
four large phantom-like ghosts of the air. 
They were four great white swans, flying 
straight out of the eye of the rising sun. 
Frank made a well-aimed, 
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ten of our little craft, the Petrel. It was 
with just a little touch of sadness I bade 
them farewell, for we. had had a bully 
good time together. 

Soon after our companions had left 
Nate, Bill and myself, aboard the Pefrel, 
resumed our long journey. Rapidly we 
passed down the tortuous stream, then 
into the river and out on the wide waters 
of Cook Inlet. Through the broad, in- 
dolent, bottle-green swells, roughed and 
crisped on their tops by a mild breeze, 
the Petrel slid along at a merry pace. 

Far to the south we could vaguely make 
out the rocky headlands of Tyonek Point, 
for which we were making. A broad ex- 
panse of sea has its influence, its person- 
ality. Anyone who has not felt it is oddly 
insensitive. The influence of the sea as 
well as of the wind depends on their 
moods, whether peaceful, calm, angry or 
wild. The sea was peaceful and calm, 
its influence was good, soothing. 

“Little Minnie” behaved splendidly and 
churned away without a skip or a miss. 
No ill winds or rough weather befell us 
this day. We took advantage of a full 
tide, from flood to ebb, and put about 
forty miles behind us. 


S the red sun was sinking beyond the 

white peaks we slid up under the lee 
of Tyonek Point and I had my first 
glimpse of the only Indian reservation in 
Alaska. Under the brow of a wooded hill 
stood the little hamlet, consisting of per- 
haps forty cabins. As we drew up to the 
shore many of the Indians with their dogs 
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Indians here. These three tribes had 
united under the name of the Kenaiutes. 
Ute is an Esquimau word meaning peo- 
ple, thus the Aleutes means the people of 
the Aleutian Islands. 

In the States the Indians are under the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, which is a bu- 
reau of the Interior Department, but in 
Alaska they are under the Bureau of 
Education, which reports to the Secretary 
of the Interior. In Alaska the Bureau of 
Education has begun the policy of estab- 
lishing reservations similar to those in the 
States. This reservation was the first to 
be established, and was segregated from 
the public domain in February, 1915, un- 
der the name of Moquawkie, meaning 
sheltered nook. 

Mr. Robinson invited me to his cabin, 
comprising several -rooms, which were 
comfortably fitted up. There I met his 
wife, daughter and son; most delightful 
company they proved, and very interest- 
ing. I spent the night at his lodge. The 
dinner I enjoyed that night, the talk 
around the fireside and that sleep between 
clean sheets will ever remain a pleasant 
memory. 


EXT morning the tide made right 
about eleven. This gave us a few 
hours to wander about the reservation. 
We found the Indians a pleasant lot, 
rather childish in their ways; they 
spoke English after a fashion and num- 


bered about 125 in all. Many of the 
bucks were off on a moose hunt to 
lay in a supply of meat for the win- 

ter. They had crossed the 


inlet in a small boat and 





well-timed shot and 
bagged one of the huge 
white beauties. And so 
it went, with scarcely a 
lagging minute, until the 
day wore on. Early in the 
afternoon we all returned 
to camp with our limit of 
birds. 


A S we had arrived and 
left camp in the dark, 
Frank had not yet seen 
the Petrel. He walked 
down to the stream to view 
our boats and outfit. Later 
Frank called me to his 
tent and with rather a 
serious look invited me to 
listen to a little advice. 
“I’ve knocked around this 
country for many a year,” 
began Frank, “and I want 
to give you a tip. That 
little dory you have there 
with an engine in it will 
never get you down to 
Snug Harbor and back at 
this time of yéar. The cold 
weather is due any day 
now, and you will be sure to get caught in 
the ice; even if you’should be lucky enough 
to miss the ice, you can never weather the 
north winds coming back up the coast. You 
may get down to Snug Harbor, but the 
only way you will ever come back will 
be in a six by two coffin. The thing for 
vou to do,” he continued, “is to take the 
big boat that will call for us to-morrow, 
go back to Anchorage with us and put 
off that bear hunt until next spring.” 

“No, Frank,” I replied finally, “I thank 
you for your interest, but it takes more 
nerve for me to turn back than to go on. 
I think I will go through with this, or 
at least as far as I can.” 

“All right, boy, as you wish,” he re- 
joined; “but it is my opinion you have a 
little more ambition than brains.” 

In the morning the boat arrived for our 
friends—a boat that would make about 
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came down to meet us. A little in ad- 
vance of his tribesmen. was their chief, as 
I learned later, Chief Peet he is called. 
The Chief bore a pleasant countenance, 
and as I disembarked and advanced he 
made a friendly sign which I returned. 
The youngsters of the tribe were shy 
and peeked at us from behind their 
parents, but later we made friends and 
I got four to pose for a picture. 

A fine-looking, elderly white man strode 
down to where we stood, and I was most 
pleased to make his acquaintance. He 
proved to be Mr. Charles M. Robinson, 
who had charge of the reservation, and 
from him I gained the following informa- 
tion: The Kostaka tribe, which formerly 
lived some thirty-five miles to the south 
of Kostaka Point, and the Shuitna In- 
dians, who had lived to the north on the 
Shuitna River, had joined the Tyonek 


were hunting on the Kenai 
Peninsula. The Indians 
along this coast have been 
dying out, but those who 
had assembled _ here 
seemed to be thriving be- 
cause of their bettered con- 
ditions. Under Mr. Robin- 
son their rights are being 
protected,’ they wear suit- 
able clothes and are living 
in a more sanitary manner. 
The Indians derive a rev- 
enue from fishing, hunting 
and trapping, but princi- 
pally from salmon fishing. 

Later we met three In- 
dians in their baidarka. 
This craft is made of a 
light wooden frame and 
covered with skins of the 
hair seal, which are sewed 
together with gut. Not a 
nail is used. This makes 
a craft that is light, with 
a certain amount of give 
to it. There is nothing 
more graceful than one of 
these canoes when handled 
by experts. On this occasion the In- 
dians were hunting the white or Beluga 
whale. This species of whale is abundant 
in these waters; it is pure white and about 
eighteen feet in length. The Indians: are 
very fond of the blubber, and the oil is 
also of considerable value to them. 

We were off at the turn of the flood 
tide, and weather conditions being favor- 
able, we hoped to €amp on Kostaka Point 
that»night, about forty miles to the south. 
Seven miles south we passed Granite 
Point, a bold lofty tongue of rock that 
jutted far out into the inlet. It was off 
this point I saw the first bad tide rips. 
We had been warned of their location, 
and were able, therefore, to give them a 
wide berth to starboard. 

Just what causes a tide rip I do not 
know; it may be ascribed to the uneven- 
ness of the floor of the sea. The water 
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“Later we encountered three Indians in their baidarka’”’ 6 


seems to jump up without any apparent 
cause, from two to ten feet in great waves 
covering a distance of from a few hun- 
dred yards to a mile or more. A little 
craft like the Petrel- would be utterly 
helpless in a bad rip, and would fill in a 
few minutes. Off Granite Point we al- 
tered our course to south-southeast, and 
as a mark of direction headed down for 
Mt. Redoubt, which we could just make 
out in the dim distance. A nearer ap- 
proach showed us this volcanic mountain 
was still smoking. 


UR course now carried us far off 

shore, and excepting the mountain 
for which we were headed, the land on all 
sides faded into the horizon. I sat on top 
of the little hood in the bow and looked 
far over the wide expanse of calm shim- 
mering sea. The sky was beryl blue and 
clear—-no wind, and the long swells were 
smooth as glass. The crisp air, with a 
tang of salt, was like rare old wine, and 
the majesty and grandeur of the bland 
sea fascinated me. 

Suddenly to the east in the lift of the 
swells, I glimpsed a flash of white that 
disappeared as suddenly as it had ap- 
peared. Gazing seaward I caught sight of 
another, then several more. Whatever 
they might be, we seemed to be converg- 
ing to the same pdint. As they came on 
I realized what they were, and soon we 
were in the midst of a school of snorting, 
frisking Beluga whales. Playful and 
curious, they would cleave their way 
through the green-purple swells, then dive 
to come up with a rush that would carry 
them half out of the water in a magnifi- 
cent curve and smother of spray. They 
seemed to feel that they had found a 
playmate in the Petrel, and sported about 
us with the greatest apparent glee. After 
two or three had come up oo unpleasant- 
ly near, I was not sorry to see them 
change their course and make out to sea. 


HE vague headland of Kostaka Roint 
now loomed before us, and as we 
approached I watched it change from 
misty grey to blue-grey, and then slowly 
the green of the spruces showed above 
the high rugged rocks. As we slid up to 
the iong point I could see the surf rise 
from the rocks in a cloud of pink spray 
lit by the setting sun. 
Rounding the point to the lee side we 
ran up a little sheltered nook and landed. 


As I stepped ashore I saw a great flock 
of mallards that almost covered a small 
placid bay a few hundred yards down 
shore. Many of our ducks we had given 
away at the reservation, as they were out 
of fresh meat and waiting for the bucks 
to return with the winter’s supply. I 
therefore decided to try for a shot at the 
ducks. 

In the little dory we had brought in 
tow Nate poled me carefully down shore. 
At first the ducks—and what a raft of 
them there were!—paid no heed to us, 
but continued their feeding, darting hither 
and yon upon the surface, then tipping up 
their tails and burying their necks under 
water. At fifty yards they stopped feed- 
ing, and at forty they all drew together 
and headed in one direction. Suddenly, 
as if by a silent command, they sprang 
into the air with a thunderous roar of 
wings. I fired twice and picked up five 
plump mallards. I was rather surprised 
to find that they were all drakes. 

After pitching my tent just above high- 
water mark, and while the west was still 
aflame with the twilight’s crimson glow, 
I climbed up to the top of the point and 
wandered among the abandoned Indian 
huts. As I have before mentioned, the 
Kostaka Indians who formerly lived here 
had moved to the reservation on Tyonek. 
I walked toward the end of the point and 
stood looking far away over the darken- 
ing waters. 

S the untroubled sea slowly breathed 

up and down it seemed to be rocking 
itself to sleep, as the dusk came on. A 
few ducks were streaming by the point, 
and a little further out, resting quietly, 
was a score of pearly gulls. Minutes 
must have lapsed as I stood absorbed 
by the wonder of the strange, lonely, des- 
olate scene. Yet it held an odd fascina- 
tion for me. 

Suddenly something broke the spell of 
that mystic scene. Borne on the lap of 
the night wind came a sharp wild call; 
it was as if the spirit of the night had 
spoken. Looking upward I saw, far out 
to sea, a vast shadow, an ominous shape, 
slowly beating shorew ard. The great sea- 
eagle—for such I took him to be—ap- 
peared in no hurry. Occasionally he 
turned aside to sweep and wheel with the 
grandeur and stupendous majesty of flight 
that is the heritage of the killers of the 
air. Suddenly the eagle paused in that 


wonderful sublime circle, then slid for- 
ward, circled again, then another glide 
forward. I could see the light grey of his 
head as he peered down. Then the vast 
overshadowing pinions quavered for a 
moment. Like a meteor from the sky he 
went down and when he struck the water 
the spray flew man-high. Next moment 
he again rose and flapped heavily across 
the sullen jade-green swells with a fish 
clutched in his cruel talons. 


TURNED toward camp, wandering 
back through the abandoned huts, all 
silent and still and lonely. Twilight had 
given place to night and the shift and 
play of a clouded moon. Velvety-black 
blotches were succeeded by silvery-white 
spaces. The shadows appeared to be 
playing hide-and-seek amongst the spooky 
huts. Qne particularly black shadow—so 
it seemed—walked straight out into a 
creamy space and stood—or rather simp!v 
froze to the spot. I stopped very abrupt- 
ly myself, for I was carrying no gun. 
That the phantom had four legs was 
plain; moréover, it had eyes that showed 
an uncanny green sheen as the moonlight 
fell athwart its visage. Another will-o’- 
the-wisp, if you please, joined the first, 
and very animated was the second, for it 
came with a romp and stood close to its 
larger kin. From the two mysteries em- 
anated a decidedly unfriendly, menacing 
growl, followed quickly by a yapping bark. 


Then it was I remembered being told © 


that some of the Indians had left four 
of their sledge dogs at this village and 
that they had gone as wild as their an- 
cestors, the wolves. 

“Come, get out of that!” I called, as I 
shied a stone at them. Next moment they 
were gone; at least I saw them no more, 
but I carried a stout stick all the way 
back to camp. 


HE following*morning dawned bright 

and clear. Taking advantage of the 
good weather and a smooth sea, we made 
an excellent day’s run. About mid- 
afternoon we reached Harriet Cove and 
pitched our tents on the beach. One more 
day and we would be on the bear grounds 
in Snug Harbor. 

We were already getting into good bear 
country. Fresh tracks along the beach 
indicated the recent presence of two big 
brownies. Nate and I left Bill to fix up 
camp, and as there was an hour or two 
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“blond-beast” 


of daylight left, we walked down the 
beach to a small salmon stream to try for 
a shot. The Alaskan Brown bears often 
frequent these waterways just about dusk 
to indulge in their ‘fishing operations. 
Making a short cut toward the stream, we 
crossed a flat where the thick rank grass 
grew shoulder high. It was literally all 
tramped down by the bears, and their 
trails led in every direction. From the 
fresh footprints and numerous trails I 
was sure I could not go far without see- 
ing a bear. I certainly expected to see a 
huge bear rise up in front of me any 
minute. From appearances it seemed as 
if the country was not big enough to 
accommodate all the bears. But this was 
my first experience along a salmon stream 
where the bears instead of men did the 
fishing. 


SOON came to know that the bears 

were not nearly so plentiful, or so 
likely to be met with as appearances might 
indicate. We came to the edge of a thick 
patch of alders, and here, too, the trails 
were ev erywhere. Following a bear trail, 
we slipped along quietly toward the 
stream. The growth was very thick, so 
that we often had to crawl on our hands 
and knees where the trail tunneled an en- 
tangled mass of branches. There was a 
hint of mystery about the place, and a 
silence weird and threatening seemed to 
permeate the air. 

Cautiously we proceeded with nerves at 
highest tension. I doubt if any other 
white man had set foot along this stream 
before me. Suddenly a rustling close to 
one side caused me to throw my gun to 
ready. Then I caught sight of a snow- 
shoe rabbit scampering off. Emerging 
from the alders we stood for a moment 
at the margin of the stream; then waded 
across and followed another well-used 
trail up to a point where we stopped to 
watch. The remains of salmon bones 
along the shore bore mute testimony to 
Bruin’s recent fishing. 


HESE bear trails are quite a feature 
of the Alaskan country, and some 
of them are two feet wide and over a 


Here is a duck-shoot- 
ing trip that any 
Eastern sportsman 
can take. Great South 
Bay and Barnegat, 
while crowded, are by 
no means shot out, in 
fact the shooting there 
is considerably im- 
proved of late years 


ATE summer found the Girl and 
me dining in one of the dance- 
between-courses hotels. The floor 
was excellent and the dinner bet- 
ter. Silly young things will have 

the acquiring of new steps 
seemed all important. 

The dance music ceased. A huge Ger- 
man, of what J. London would call the 
type, rose to sing, blotting 
ifrom view half of the tiny orchestra. 
Appearances were ever deceptive, for the 








Ducking on the South Shore 


foot deep, showing that they have been 
in constant use for years. They offer as 
good means of traveling as the New 
Brunswick moose trails. Sometimes, in- 
stead of a single path we have a double 


one, the bear using one path for the legs. 


of each side. Again, on soft, mossy hill- 
sides, instead of trails we find single foot- 
prints which have been used time and 
again, and which appear like huge sau- 
cers, it being the custom of the bears to 
take long strides on the sidehills, and 
to step into the impressions made by 
others which have preceded them. 

Seated beneath a solitary spruce Nate 
and I kept a sharp watch up and down- 
stream. The sun had set. The light was 
fast melting to dusk and the shadows to 
lengthen and deepen. It was just at that 
stark hour when one would expect to see 
a form, dim and phantomlike, turn into a 
big bear. All round was a stillness dead 
and dumb, that was suddenly interrupted 
by the quack of a mallard in an eddy 
below. Out of the thicket beyond walked 
a fox, paused, yapped, raised his muzzle, 
then dived back to cover again. 

It was growing very cold, also dark, so 
Nate and I retraced our steps’to camp. 


N EXT morning we rounded Harriet 
Point and headed down for Chisik 
Island, which is located at the entrance 
of Snug Harbor. Toward the open south, 











Chief Peet and Our Dory 
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By H. H. Lake 


big fellow produced a charmingly roman- 
tic tenor, and as the music changed to 
sad, sweet strains with a regret motif, 
he sang like an angel through a new 
“Farewell to Summer.” 

The Girl wondered pensively why sum- 
mer couldn’t last always, and ventured 
the assertion that the passing of each 
summer was a much sadder thing to a girl 
than to a mere man. 

“Um’m—ye-e-e-s. _ Perpetual summer 
would be great; but—hold on; how about 


97 


between there was nothing—nothing, save 
that essence of majesty—distance. The 
eye went south into infinitude and trav- 
eled back abashed. Above there was the 
boundless azure of a transparent” blue 
sky, below the shimmering emerald bril- 
liancy of uncounted miles of sea. Thus 
was the setting, and, dropped into its 
silent space, was a tiny dot of grey—the 
Petrel. 

Late afternoon found us :still forging 
ahead and about five miles off Chisik 
Island, which rose out of the sea in 
huge, long, gradually rising steps, six 
miles in length, the highest point to the 
west end and the lowest at the eastern. 


Ts wind shifted from north to south- 
west and came with a vigorous sweep 
directly out of the long inlet (Snug Har- 
bor). This hampered the progress of the 
Petrel, as we had to work our way 
straight into the freshening breeze. The 
wind increased to half a gale and a heavy 
growing sea with night coming on made 
the outlook something less than cheerful. 
It was imperative that we reach the island, 
for it was too late to turn back and we 
could not buck the tide here anyway. 
Moreover, darkness would soon blot out 
all the headlands. 

The further we went on our course the 
harder the storm pounded us. The sea 
was already running so high we could 
hardly weather the great combers. Nor 
were we at all sure of the depth of the 
water on this side Of the island, and per- 
haps a lurking fang of rock would decide 
all questions any minute. 


ATE bit off a fresh chew of tobacco, 

then casually remarked in a very 
comforting sort of way: “Oh, we might 
make it all right yet if little Minnie don’t 
buck on us.” The engine didn’t buck, and 
we fought it out foot by foot against 
wind and sea. 

Two hours later the storm clouds 
passed and under the silvered light of a 
cold northern moon, shining like polished 
silver, the Petrel ran her bow upon the 
lee shore of Chisik Island. Snug Harbor 
at last! 














ducks? Never get any ducks to flying 
without a few days of frost.” 

“What in the world are you mumbling 
about ducks and frost now for? Pay 
attention to me!” dictated the girl, with 
green glints in her eyes. “You are all 
right until you get astride that shooting 
hobby. The amount of nonsense about 
guns and shooting and the raving about 
ducks and other such tiresome things that 
I have stood for would be beyond the 
patience of any other girl.” 
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“The wind had ‘blew 


herself clear 





out the double 


out’ so we put 


battery” 


CONTEMPLATED the petulant crea- 

ture across the table—contrasting her 
with a girl that I knew down ‘on the 
Virginia coast; bethought me of the stig- 
ma placed on my beloved guns—had a 
little flitting vision of us twa’ married 
and her pitching my ten-gun down the 
cellar stairs to rust and ruin, giving my 
20-bore to her villainous little brother 
to play soldier with and accumulate dents 
in the barrels; kicking like a steer over 
the money spent for new shells; drawing 
sarcastic comparisons of the disparity be- 
tween the piles of empty shell-boxes and 
the pile of empty candy-boxes received— 
the scenario sprayed over generally with 
caustic comments upon the lack of wit 
or wisdom in such a man, a living sub- 
stantiation of the Darwinian theory, and 
—good-night; Kipling was right; it must 
have. been after some such seance that 
he penned: 


“So Maggie has laid down the law, and 
gave me my choice between 

The wee little whimpering God of Love 
and the great God Nick-o’-Teen.” 


So I went home, busted a bust of Venus 
off its pedestal and replaced it with one 
of Nimrod, and dispatched a letter to a 
certain tough old party, who lived down 
on the sand and dug clams all summer, 
asking him to say “when.” With the first 
frost came my answer that the birds 
were “flying well, and more coming in 
the bay during-this cold spell.” 

Shooting partner and I reached the lit- 
tle station at nine o’clock and found a 
sleepy youth with a taxi who had been 
sent to meet us and break the bad news 
that my man was in bed with rheumatism 
and could not take us. Followed two 
hours of chasing ’round pitch-black lanes 
in the taxi, rousing sleepy Ikes from their 
beds, till finally an old Ike and a young 
Carl were secured. They put us to sleep 
on a comfy little houseboat anchored up 
the creek and came ‘round three 
hours later and rousted us out into 
frosty dawn, but they made 


the cold, 


some coffee that won forgiveness. 

The wind had died out completely dur- 
ing the night and we had visions of a 
great day in the double battery, but it 
came up again just in time 
to point shooting for the morning. The 
trip down the Styx-like creek before day- 
light was made in utter silence, save for 
a single “wack” from a startled black 
duck, cleaving the black velvet overhead. 
Out and across the huge bay, as we neared 
a likely looking point, I made out the 
forms of a great flock of ducks, evi- 
dently asleep on the water. In the act 
of slipping shells into Old Faithful, a 
voice reached out to us very distinctly 
across the water. It was a still, small 
voice, but very incisive and definite in 
timbre. It said: “Look out for them 
stool.” My mentor looked ’round in sur- 
prise, then rapidly dissembled.. “Hain’t 
got ’em stretched clean acrost the bay, 
hev ye?” which bit of sarcasm was in- 
tended to indicate clearly that he had 
seen the decoys from the first and had 
no idea of running them down—as we 
were about to do. 

E picked our point and “put out” 

just before the first streakings of 
the sun god. Shelldrakes were the real 
enterprising early birds, flying long be- 
fore anything else, but nothing much hap- 
pened at our first stand, although the au- 
tomatic .22 rifle which we carry along 
for crips brought down a duck out where 
No. 2 shot couldn’t reach him. 

Carl guessed we’d “take up an’ go.” 
So we moved on to a distant but more 
promising point, only to find a hundred 
stool spraddled around it. Carl, however, 
had some idea that the man was about 
to go, and we pulled into a little cove and 
loitered. Sure enough, twenty minutes 
later we saw him out pulling up decoys, 
and after he was well en his way we 
slid over and “put out.” Carl thought 
the wind was due to change and with 
it our luck, and again he proved himself 
a Class A prophet. Sitting there low in 








to drive us_ 


his duck-boat he began to laugh, begin- 
ning with a titter and ending in a cackle. 
A little uncertain as to the precise cause 
of his merriment, I maintained a dignified 
silence, but it was something too good 


to keep. He said he was thinking of 
the answer old Ike had given a day 
or two before to a dude shooter from 
the city who had asked naively “What 
is a battery? ‘3 

“W ell,” said old Ike, removing his corn- 
cob, “now I'll tell you; it’s a deep boat 
with a square box built on top somethin’ 
like the sides of a fort, just as many 
holes in it, all a-painted water color, and 
just a-bristling with guns; mind ye, on’y 
the muzzles stickin’ out; some has as 
many as twenty-five and some fifty dubble 
bar’l guns, all on ’em, an’ all the triggers 
connected up with strings leading through 
screw-eyes to two main strings, one fer 
one side o’ the boat and one fer t’other. 
Now, then, the hunter lays down on his 
back and on’y looks through one o’ them 
there perryscopes like the submarines use, 
the top o’ which is made up to look like 
a mallard’s head, which is about the on’y 
thing showin’ above the waterline. Now. 
you know ducks fly in a V_ shape, an’ 
when he gets a reely big flock comin’ 
to’rds him he waits till one leg o’ the V 
is on either side of the boat and yanks 
away on both strings, an’ the work o’ 
them guns is somethin’ great!” 

Carl said the tenderfoot absorbed it 
all with growing amazement. Ike’s pow- 
erful imagery had made it all clear to him. 
However, he didn’t think it right to kill 
so many. Thick silence for about eight 
seconds, shattered by a general whoop, 
terminating in a demand that the Green 
One purchase sundry refreshments for 
the innocent, gaping bystanders. 


ARL had an ancient English ten-bore, 

and cartridges filled with No. 2’s, and 
was a consistently bum shot. He ascribed 
his misses to the 2’s, not without some 
reason, for the pattern after fifty yards 
is too open for anything smaller than 
a pillow. Nothing came into the stool and 
we grew heedless even to the extent of 
day-dreaming flat on our backs in the 
bottom of the boats. Suddenly Carl 
grabbed for his dilapidated ten-gun and 
said: “Stay down, now; ydu’re goin’ to 
get a shot at them broadbill sure!” On 
they came, six watchful, peering heads, 
pretty high, but they had glimpsed the 
stool and were on the down slant; they 
did not circle, but came straight down, 
changed their minds and swooped up and 
out, the end one voicing an alarm note. 
I cracked at the leader, but was over- 
anxious, as he was going very fast, and 
led him too much, shooting a foot in 
front of his bill. Making due corrections 
in the allowance, the second barrel con- 
nected and down he came, and I sat 
watching Carl spraying No. 2 shot around 
the fleeting tails of the others. 

A little later a single bird came, flying 
low, a whopping black drake, and swept 
in toward the stool. He circled well be- 
yond range, but, unlike Czsar’s wife, he 
was not above suspicion. With half an 
eye I could see him twisting his head 
this way and that, then he made a false 
decision and came in with a _ beautifuf 
sweep until I sat up in the boat, when he 
half broke his neck somersaulting back, 
and I completed the job for him with 
a couple of No. 6 pellets. 

One thing that pained me was the dis- 
gustingly snobbish attitude of several 
strings of old Canada honkers, passing 
right over us half a mile high with su- 
percilious eye. How could I tell? Very 
simple. Trained observers can tell by 
exact angle of craning of a goose’s neck 
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such an easy mark. 








just what the bird thinks, and he always 


looks just as he feels—so there! Com- 


pany was plainly not good enough. 


IXTY minutes marched into the past, 

and then came our next visitor—a 
single broadbill that seemed to bear a 
charmed life. He had stretched out his 
webs to take the water not more than 
forty yards out, so easy a shot that I 
counted him surely my duck, and when 
I shot at him he was scared so that he 
fell over backwards into the water, but 
his recovery was so prompt and energetic 
that I shot under him with the second 
barrel. Then Carl, thoroughly disgusted 
with my performance, cut loose with the 
heavy artillery—boom, boom—and neither 
of us in all four shots touched a feather 
of that duck! Rotten form, old top. 
Carl excused his own shooting on the 
grounds of being flabbergasted over my 
missing. He averred that he had not ex- 
pected to get a shot after my getting 
“Why, I certainly 
expected to see him sprawled out all over 
the water, for sure; yes, yes.” 


NOTHER long wait. Carl thought 
f\ the weather was too warm and calm; 
that the birds were all rafting outside 
on the ocean; that we needed a storm 
to break them up and send them in. Over 
in the southwest sounded a steady boom- 
ing, which, Carl said, was shooting on 
a private preserve, where they baited the 
grounds with corn for five days out of 
the week and shot the other two, and 
the shooting was good. Time and again 
when I suggested the occupation of some 
likely point, the sapient Carl made an¢ 
swer: “Why, don’t you s’pose we'd have 
bin there ef I hadn’t a knowed it was 
taken ; somebuddy there all night, I reck- 
on, to hold it!” 

Certain it was that the seemingly empty 
bay was full of concealed shooters. Carl 
said, “You know what Saturday morning 
is; all creation out there.” There were 
entirely too many guns for the game in 
sight. I watched the flight of four hand- 





Ducking on the South Shore 


some black brant that carried them almost 
in a straight line over five points of land, 
each of which in turn, as the brant came 
directly overhead, spouted up jets of 
flame; yes, and smoke, too, clouds of it 
on one point, where a couple of old-timers 
remained loyal to their black-powder 
loads. Judging by the variations in vol- 
ume of the reports there were 12, 10 and 
8 gauge guns, anywhere from one to five 
guns on each point, all took their crack 
—including the writer, but with more rea- 
son, as I used the rifle and came close 
enough to make the rear-guard duck out 
of ijine for an instant as he heard the 
whistle of the tiny bullet, and a sable 
feather floated down to us. The tiny 
coughs of the little gun were lost out 
in the vast ‘sweeps of the bay and could 
not be heard at all a hundred yards away 
when the least wind was blowing. These 
birds were well over 200 yards above the 
water, and, while they looked big, shoot- 
ing at them with shotguns was Folly, the 
only result being to scare them clean out 
of the bay. I had a chance with the rifle, 
slim though it was, of guessing the le4d, 
but would not have thought of blazing 
away with a scattergun at that height, 
rattling spent shot argund the birds, and 
scaring everything for miles around with 
the general bombardment. 

Flocks of gray plover skittered around 
the shoreline unmolested—we were after 
ducks—and then a lone black duck es- 
sayed an arrow-like flight over us, but 
death was flying faster that day and over- 
took him almost in time to drop him into 
our boat. 


ATER in the day flight tactics seemed 

to have changed. Flock after flock 
went by, just skimming the water well 
out in front of our location without no- 
ticing our brave little assembly of forty- 
five mixed broadbill and canvas-back 
“blocks.” Finally a bunch of three broad- 
bill came scooting down wind, well out 
and barely a foot above the water. “Too 


low to see them stool, darn ’em,” muttered 
Carl. 


“Get down and stay down.” I 
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obeyed, wondering what he was up to. 
He laid down flat on his back in the 
bottom of the duckboat and rapidly ele- 
vated one foot, with a No. 12 rubber boot 
on it, shoving it up and pulling it down 
out of sight as fast as he could. He 
had done this three times when the move- 
ment of the appearing and disappearing 
black object caught the ducks’ eyes, and 
they raised thtir flight line to five or 
six feet in order to see better. The mo- 
ment they raised he kept the dainty pedal 
down, and, naturally, looking our way 
they spied that elegant and select com- 
pany of painted frauds. “Whoa, boys!” 
and round they went in a beautiful wheel, 
curving back to the end of our decoys 
with a gladsome “hello, fellers,” look on 
their faces, wings braked and feet thrown 
out to meet the upcoming water, when— 
oh, slush, what’s the use; we got all three 
and that’s all there was to that! 

Through the lengthening rays of the 
afternoon sun came a welcome interrup- 
tion in the shape of a bunch of pretty 
greening teal, decoying in the naive man- 
ner of the contents of a shrapnel jacket 
—plunk, plunk, plunk. We let them land 
because we couldn’t help it, and then 
stood up in our boats and took them as 
they rose, getting four. Great fun, and 
fast shooting, too. Every one went buzz- 
ing directly away from us, affording nice 
line shots and easy doubles. I have heard 
of teal becoming confused and coming 
back over the gun, but nothing like that 
about these chaps. They simply buzzed 
up and away with more haste than polite- 
ness. 

As we rowed back across the bay in the 
fast-gathering dusk we could see through 
the thickening light whirring bunches of 
fast-flying, fat, black dots, all making for 
some mythical bay, which Carl said no 
duck hunter could ever get into, except 
when it was frozen over; then the ducks 
didn’t go there. However, I was well 
satisfied with the short dozen of ducks 
on the bottom of my boat, and had had 
just as much fun out of the day, I know, 
as if we had killed a hundred. 

















“They circled the stool in front; ‘Pick your birds!—now then!’— 
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we mérning old Cap’n Ike rousted 
us out in the chilly gloom with the 
assurance that the wind had “blew her- 
self clean out,” so we loaded on the 
double battery and started the big motor- 
boat put-putting for Fire Island. 

OfficiaT sunrise time, 643, found us 
safely ensconced in our twin coffins, but 
neither rosy-fingered dawn nor her friend, 
the milkman, put in an appearance. In- 
stead a dull, leaden sky came up like an 
underexposed plate, the gray light sil- 
houetting the two hundred-odd stool, 
broadbill, canvas-back, a dozen or two 
brant stool and the inevitable shell-drakes 
—‘saw-bills,” Cap’n Ike termed them. 

“Just the right kind of a day,” opined 
Joe, adding quickly, “Get down ; and soak 
that rotten pipe in the briny. Don’t you 
know a black duck will r’ar right up in 
the air five hundred yards away when he 
emells a pipe, and that one of yours will 
reach a mile sure!” 

“Who expects any black duck out here, 
and—” 

“Shut up; there’s four now, right 
around at the back of your head ; just 
came out from the meadows back of us.’ 
And Joe disappeared, all but the tip of 
his oversensitive nose. But the wary 
black fellows passed our rig up. No fool- 
ing around stool in calm weather for 
them. 

“Don’t need any game laws on those 
boys; old Mr. Black Duck can take care 
of hisself,” said Joe. 

But less wary birds were now a-wing. 
The morning flight was on, and we soon 
potted a few easy shell- drakes with a 
precision that inspired confidence in our 
ability to swat anything that flew. I had 
just sat up and drawn a careless bead 
on a fool bird that seemed bent on landing 
on the edge of the battery, when the 
alert Joseph hissed, “Let ’em be; somep’n 
better comin’. Down!” 

Over the battleship-gray paint of our 
battery we watched four beautiful birds, 


coming low, black heads, snow-white 
throats and large white insets in the 
wings. “Whistlers,” was Joe’s verdict. 
“They're going to land; let ’em.” 


They circled the stool in front and,, 


swinging over to the open space on our 
left, ploughed up the water. “Pick your 
birds; now then—” and we sat up. The 
alarmed birds were up as fast a8 we were, 
striving desperately to get under way. 
Both of us killed with the first barrel, 
but even in the brief interval between 
firing the first shot and aligning the gun 
for the second and pulling trigger, the 
remaining two birds had acquired a hiss- 
ing speed, and two inglorious misses were 
scored. 

“Easy shots, too. Well, we haven't 
really got our hand in yet,” apologized 
Joe. “Whistlers” they were; more prop- 
erly called the American golden- eye, one 
of the most beautifully marked of the 
deep-water ducks. 


LULL followed, during which I in- 

quired tentatively regarding the open 
season for lit pipes, but was pxomptly 
squelched -by Joe informing me that they 
had been signalling “down” from the 
tending motorboat for the last minute 
or two. I obligingly collapsed, and short- 
ly after the broadbill came, birds a-plenty, 
and decoying so well that, after I had 
killed half a dozen, I reached over to 
the end compartment of my shell-box for 
a dozen specially prepared variegated 
loads and began experimenting. I tried 
out No. 8 to No. 3 chilled shot, pink- 
edge, tra, .nd white-felt wads, 2% to 35% 
drams, l-vince and 1%4-ounce shot, bulk 
and dense powders, loaded in different 
makes of shells with different primers, 
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and nearly started a brainstorm trying to 
remember the results. I did make some 
long kills with the 3’s, and also killed close 
in with the small shot, which also proved 
useful for delivering an ultimatum to the 
cripples. 

Joe, casual and hardened old-timer, 
looked over the collection of freak loads 
disparagingly. “Why’n’t you shoot the 
whole works off at nothin’ and settle 
down to regular shells?” He also made 
certain recommendations as to the botton# 
of the bay as a good safe-storage place 
for my camera, after I had sacrificed one 
or two chances by trying to get pictures 
of stooling birds. 

Down. Mark east!” said Joe, with 
something like a thrill in the soft-pedal 
tones. Over to our right a solitary, bulky 
black shape was winging swiftly toward 
us, not more than a foot above the water. 
We watched the skimming, silhouetted 
shape grow fatter and closer, and sat up 
just as he, detecting fraud, flared up 
twenty yards in the air just across the 
end of the stool. It was Joe’s shot by 
agreement—I having killed the. last bird 
—and Joe took him nicely. Swatt—lI 
could hear the shot crash through the 
thick feathers, and he came down; his 
head hung deep in the water, sure sign 
of a mortal*hit. He made the same ef- 
forts to get that head up that a game 
but knocked-out boxer makes to get up 
off the floor when the thing is impossible, 
and he struggled for six or seven minutes 
before he lay still, head down. We could 
only see part of a braw bonnie breast 
floating. 

“What was he?” I demanded. 

“Durned if I know,” said Joe. “Looked 
like a couple of black ducks rolled into 
one.” 

Not till after the tender had picked him 
up, a mile away, did we dream that we 
had bagged one of the handsome black 
brant we had watched the day before— 
better eating than a Canada goose. 


. A on we spotted four of the big 
fellows a long way off, but headed 
in our direction, skimming the water, 
flying just right to stool, and if prayers 
could be made visible, the keen eyes over 
in the motorboat might have beheld a 
perfect waterspout of them ascending 
from that battery to Nimrod, or which- 
ever one of his lootenants it is that con- 
trols the destinies of ducks. Now they 
had marked the brant stool and had clear- 
ly turned our way. Not a sound; not the 
bat of an eyelash now. On they came, 
the stout necks looming up enormously, 
till prompted by some instinct—they could 
hardly have seén us—they swung up about 
twenty feet, just high enough to peek into 
the box, and broke off their flight at a 
wide angle. It was plain that they had 
seen enough to prevent their stooling, so 
Joe snapped out, “Give it to ’em, any- 
way!” Wishing for a “ten-gun,” I sat up 
and we swung and fired as one; we led 
them right, for we plainly heard the patter 
against those heavy wings, but the re- 
maining velocity of the fours and fives 
was not enough. We didn’t even loosen 
a feather. Sadly we watched our big 
chance winging strongly out till it van- 
ished in the waste beyond. 

Joe was disconsolate. To this day he 
will repeat if the event be mentioned, 
“Well, they wouldn’t have come no nearer, 
anyway,” thus justifying our shooting at 
birds just a mite too far out, which is 
absolutely indefensible—unless you con- 
nect. 

More broadbill came; some passed us 
up, but we took the initiative and as- 
sisted a few in making up their minds 
to stay with us. We secured a pair of 





brant that came in to the stool nicely, 
But when the big boat came over and 
dropped anchor right among, the stool, 
and Cap’n Ike stuck his head out of the 
cabin and said, “Hungry, boys?” with a 
funny little leer that indicated he knew 
right well the answer, we responded with 
a roar, not in the least bit reluctant to 
abandon shooting for the nonce. 

We boarded the big boat cold and fam- 
ished, and, lo—there was the table all 
set, things smoking hot; dinner had been 
thoughtfully prepared on the way over. 
No waiting; good work! Wow—and we 
fell to! 


ILLED and comfortable, we were 

stoweg away in the double box after 
dinner; pipes lit and ready for such thrills 
as a well-stuffed man is capable of. But 
the wind had gone flat; hardly a ripple 
marked the glassy surface of the bay. It 
was so calm you could see a couple of our 
empty shells floating for an unbelievable 


distance, and the stool looked like just. 


what they were, painted ducks upon a 
painted sea. Nothing would come in to 
us; nothing flying, anyhow. 

We watched a large flock of broadbill 
on the still water over the feeding shal- 
lows, about a half mile down east; 
watched them diving, preening and idly 


floating. More joined this “raft,” till the ~ 


water was black with birds. No single 
birds flying, but every few minutes a com- 
pact group of a hundred or so would get 
up lazily and join the big bunch. We 
had killed a single bird some time ago, 
and as we watched it floating a long way 
from us toward the big convention, the 
god of Nimrods must have heard some of 
those prayers, for a passing motorboat 
drove right behind that huge raft of 
ducks. Talk about suppressed excitement, 
waiting in the trenches for a charge, and 
all that nonsense—wasn’t a marker to 
what we were up against. Here was a 
mass of perhaps three thousand birds 
about to be headed for us, and but four 
pitifully inadequate barrels to meet the 
occasion. Then—most wonderful sight of 
a lifetime—a little hesitation and the 
whole dad-binged mass of web feet and 
stretched necks rose and hurtled straight 
for us! A roar like a heavy storm and 
they were over us—the center splitting at 
sight of the battery as if a huge, invisible 
wedge was being driven through the close 
myriads. Dozens of singles and doubles 
that would have been easy kills were al- 
lowed to pass right over us; I don’t know 
what partner was doing, but I had finally 
picked out a compact bunch of about a 
dozen that were crowding each other into 
a black ball, no light visible between them. 
This bunch would drive ght straight 
over me, and, by crackey, that’s where I'll 
dump both barrels. Suddenly and un- 
expectedly the forgotten Joe cut loose, 
blam-blam, over his side, my bunch split 
and veered at the reports, as did all other 
birds in the vicinity. Opportunity was 
fleeting, and in despair I cracked at two 
singles away out of range, killing neither, 
and I was THROUGH! Turning over to 
Joe’s side I observed nothing but empty 
water, barring decoys! 

“How many did you knock down?” 
gasped the flabbergasted Joe, in a vain 
hope that I had saved the day. 

“Just as many as you did, old top,” 
I answered grimly, watching his comic 
despair. 

Joey said—!!!—!!!—but when the mo- 
torboat came back to pick up the slain, 
Cap’n Ike outclassed him in both volume 
and quality. Plain case of duck fever, but 
think what you will, dear reader—be char- 
itable; you yourself might get that chance 
some time or other! 
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A Moose Hunt 


with Arthur Pringle 


By William Iler Crane 








Two weeks for moose, bear, 

and caribou in the south- 

west Miramichi country 

of New Brunswick — and 
a 59 inch head. 


























T3 HAKE!” | said 


the famous 


Arthur 
New 


Pringle, 
Brunswick 


guide. “He goes full fifty-nine 
h inches. That’s the largest head 
killed from my camps in the last two 


years.” 

And I “shook” joyously the big hand 
of the best guide whose soft-stepping 
shoe-pacs I ever followed. 

I stood and looked down on the enor- 
mous beast that I had shot and as I tried 
to take in his tremendous proportions I 
said, “There ain’t no such animal!” 

But there was, and I had brought him 
down with my little 9-mm. Schoenauer. 

You know how we boys used to hate 
geography, because the story began 
wrong. We used to hide a dime novel 
m our old dog’s-eared geography, and 
while the teacher thought we were pi- 
ously studying, we were reveling in the 
thrilling adventures of “Cold- hearted 
Charley, or Ten Years in an Ice-W agon,’ 
just because it began right. It started 
thus : 

“A shot was heard, and a horse’s hoofs 
clattered down the street of Red Gulch!” 

V irgil began the same way. He began 
right in the middle of his story, with— 
“Arms I sing,” etc., just as he should 
have begun, with a suggestion of a*‘fight 
tight at the start. 

Now, that’s the way to begin a story, 
and that’s the way I have begun mine, 





just as “The Bloody Putty Knife, or 
The Glazier’s Revenge” began. 

And now, like the immortal writers of 
these immortal tales, I shall go back, after 
having roused your curiosity, a4 la Nicho- 
las Carter, and tell you “How we got 
off—and where!” 


OST of my hunting has been done 
in the West, where I have reveled 
in times so good that their memory will 
never die. But I have always just 


“honed” to hunt in New Brunswick. And 
this year of our Lord, 1915, my chance 
came. 


After long deliberation concerning the 
many fine guides and camps in New 
3runswick, I determined, if he would 
take me, to hunt with Arthur Pringle, 
whose hunting-grounds lie about for- 
ty miles west of Newcastle, New Bruns- 
wick, in the southwest Miramichi coun- 
try. 

I was going alone, but at the last min- 
ute my friend Mr. Charles Capehart, 
agreed to share my good luck and “hunt 
with Arthur Pringle.” 

With every necessary thing carefully 
checked in, we got off on the afternoon 
of Qctober 28th from New York, and 
started on our long ride via Boston, St. 
John and Moncton, N. B., to Newcastle. 
After a most pleasant and companionable 
journey, we arrived at Newodstle at mid- 
night on Saturday, October 29th. 

After a good night’s sleep, we shifted 
our duffle from our trunks to our duffle- 
bags, and behind one of Charley Sar- 
geant’s spanking teams we started at 
noon for, “Jim” McNeil’s, seventeen miles 
out on the south branch of the Mira- 
michi. 

Our driver was Bill McCallum, who 
loved his fine team, and who proved to be 
as good a driver and companion as ever 
drove a party of joyous and expectant 
hunters to the woods. 

Ve had a good night’s rest with the 
hospitable McNeils, and then Bill drove 
us into the woods over twenty-four miles 
of real osteopathic road to Mr. Pringle’s 
first camp, which is known as “Camp 
Exchange.” The road was awful, but the 


walls of spruce and birch between which 
we rode “looked game everywhere,” and 


despite the road, we were perfectly 
happy. 

It is a marvelous game country, tim- 
bered thickly with spruce, birch, rock 


maple and beech on ridges stretching for 

a hundred miles or more, while between 
how rush the clear waters of the south 
branch of the Miramichi, the Nepisguit, 
and the Sevogles, with their numerous 
small tributaries. There are lakes and 
ponds everywhere, the summer feeding- 
grounds of countless moose and deer. 
The water of the streams is cold and 
crystal clear. Some of the ridges are al- 
most 2,000 feet above the sea level, and 
are matchless deer and moose country. 

Part of the hunting-grounds, like the 
“Bald Mountain” country, is composed of 
real mountains, some of which look like 
big bowls turned upside down. Bald 
Mountain is almost 2,700 feet high. The 
real mountains are barren of trees, but 
are covered with a gray- -white carpet of 
caribou moss, where, in good season, a 
hundred caribou are sometimes seen in a 
day. 


RINGLE controls about 300 square 

miles of the best of the New Bruns- 
wick country by courtesy of the Govern- 
ment and by a generally accepted tacit 
law that allows no others than his own 
parties to hunt there. His camps, fifteen 
in number, are models of comfort and 
cleanness. But more of this later. 

I was to hunt with Mr. Pringle per- 
sonally, but he was absent the first day. 
So I took a glorious ramble over the 
ridges with Jack Jarvis, a fine guide and 
companion. I came back to the camp in 
the evening, knowing that I had come 
to a veritable hunter’s paradise, and that 
if I did not get game it would be be- 
cause my shooting hand had forgot its 
cunning. 

That evening Pringle arrived at camp, 
and when I met him I knew that I had 
found a real man, and that a great privi- 
lege was before me to hunt for two weeks 
in close companionship with so famous a 
guide. 































Arthur Pringle, Guide 


The next morning Pringle, Clair Fraser 
(his nephew and our cook) and I 
tramped over the twelve miles of beauti- 
ful trail to Camp Waite, a camp without 
a comfort wanting. 

On the way a fine three-year-old buck 
sprang up within thirty feet of the trail, 
and bounded away through the thick 
timber up the hill at our left. He stopped 
behind a log at fifty yards, and I got a 
fair standing shot at him over the top of 
the log behind which he thought he was 
safely hidden. So certain was I of drop- 
ping him in his tracks that I was deeply 
chagrined to see him daintily ‘and play- 
fully dance away without a single tradi- 
tional downward flip of his white tail. 
We looked away from each other in the 
embarrassed silence that follows a rotten 
shot, and Mr. Pringle said, “He wasn’t 
hit. No deer that was hit ever went off 
like that.” 

I was deeply humbled, for I think I 
am “some shot,” and as, in the silence 
of mingled humiliation and sympathy, we 
turned back into the trail to go on, 
thought, “Pringle will surely think he has 
a fine, interesting time ahead of him to 
hunt for two weeks with a man who 
can’t hit the broadside of a standing deer 
at fifty yards!” 

We had gone some distance when I 
stopped and said, “Mr. Pringle, you must 
have a fine opinion of me. Now, if I 
really made a clean miss of that deer, I 
will never pull another trigger as long 
as I live. Clair, let’s go back and see 
what happened!” 


O Clair and I 
bled 
to the 
We 


went back and scram- 
»ver the windfall until we came 
spot where the deer had stood. 
were at once rewarded by finding 
hair and plenteous blood. We called 
Mr. Pringle, and thirty yards away we 
found our buck, stone dead, with a cor- 
I had hit him 
aimed, and thus, 


ner of his heart shot off. 
exactly 


where I had 
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like all other signs, the “tail signs” failed 
in harvest. The incident proved to me 
the wisdom of Theodore Van Dyke’s ad- 


vice, “Always go and take a good look 
around after a shot at game.” Had I 
not been so certain of my shooting, I 


should ever afterward have felt the hu- 


miliation of that “miss” with Pringle. 
Ne dressed the buck, dragged him 


down to the trail, and hung him up where 
Ernie Pringle would be sure to see him 
when he came along with the sled. Glad 
that we had “fresh camp meat,” we 
marched on through the © beautiful 
scenery. 

Once we came to a fine beaver dam 
and pond, where we found a birch tree 
fully fifteen inches in diameter freshly 
cut down by these most interesting and 
intelligent of animals. 

We arrived at Camp Waite tired and 
happy. You know how you feel when, 
after a day of joyous hiking in good 
hunting country, you get home— 


“ 


So tired you can’t lay flat enough; 
And sort of wish that you could spread 
Out like molasses on the bed, 

And jest drip off the aiges in 

The dreams that never come agin.” 


Well, that’s the way I felt. But the 
camp was so comfy and the chances so 
good for two weeks of glorious hunting 
that I was perfectly happy. No one but 
a hunter in the big woods can fully real- 
ize how the cares of life roll off from 
our shoulders, and the heart expands with 
the careless joyousness of our boyhood. 
Life, real, bubbling, joyous life, floods 
back into our serious men’s hearts once 
more, and one can actually swear with 
the proper piety. 


AMP WAITE is situated in a superb 

ground for moose, deer and caribou, 
wooded ridges alternating with “barren 
ground” carpeted with caribou moss. We 
elected to hunt for caribou, and Arthur 
and I spent the first day near the camp, 
which is surrounded with the best coun- 
try for these beautiful animals. We saw 
many caribou, but no “good heads.” 


In the morning we struck out for 
“Bald Mountain,” said to be the best 
caribou country in New Brunswick. We 


climbed to the top of South Bald Moun- 
tain, a height that looks like a great 
gray-brown chocolate drop, covered with 
caribou moss. From its summit, by a 
good fire, we watched for some hours the 
immense stretch of country that can 
be seen from the top. Water-courses, 
“meadows,” and caribou barrens extend 
for miles, and the view with field-glasses 
is wonderful. But for some reason the 
caribou were not out, and we saw but 
few, and no good heads. 

As we watched by the fire Mr. Pringle, 
in his modest way, told some delightful 
stories of game killed here by famous 
men with whom he had hunted on this 
same mountain, pointing out the spots 
where this one and that had “got his 
caribou.” One story in particular inter- 
ested me. As we were “boiling our tea,” 
he pointed out near the forest that fringes 
the base of the mountain a spot where 
he once saw a black bear stalking caribou. 

Mr. Pringle and two hunters had been 
watching from the mountain top a large 
herd of caribou feeding on the barren at 
the edge of the timber. In the herd was 
a large bull with a splendid head, but he 
was on the opposite side of the herd, 
with many cows and calves between him 
and the hunters. To approach him was 
impossible unless he moved nearer. As 
they waited patiently they saw a black 
bear, flat on his belly, stalking the cari- 
bou, exactly as a cat stalks a bird. He 


literally flattened himself into the caribou 


moss. He crept nearer and nearer, until 
the cows began to snort and to stamp. 

When the bear thought he was near 
enough for his rush, he launched himself 
at the nearest cow like an arrow from a 
bow. But he didn’t “have the legs,” as 
anyone knows who ever saw a Caribou 
really run. For a caribou can make the 
ordinary speedy animal look as if he was 
anchored. 

Bruin was quickly distanced, and the 
caribou, coveted bull and all, disappeared 
in the woods. Bruin had less faith than 
Henry Ford. He saw at once that he 
would never get those caribou out of the 
trenches by Christmas, so he promptly 
gave up the chase. He ambled over to 
the skeleton of a caribou that had been 
killed some days before, picked up a bone, 
and, rising on his haunches, remarked to 
himself that they were only sour caribou 
anyway. Then he began to gnaw his 
bone. The hunters took their turn at 
stalking, and that night there was bear 
steak for supper. 

We saw no good heads at Bald Moun- 
tain, but we had a very interesting ex- 
perience with a young caribou bull, which 


we first saw at a distance of about a 
hundred and fifty yards. He saw us, 
and started to walk away, full of sus- 


picion. We hid behind a spruce, and then 
Arthur began to “grunt” as the bull cari- 
bou grunts in rutting time. Now, a cari- 
bou is as full of curiosity as a farmer 
at a circus shell game. He stopped, and 
turned toward us. 

Then Arthur began to scrape on the 
bark of the spruce with his ax, imitating 
the sound of a bull rubbing his horns 
against a tree. Then he resumed the 
challenging grunt. The bull began to 
walk slowly back toward us, for no bull 
caribou could challenge him that way in 
his own dooryard and get away with it. 

Arthur thrashed his ax-handle vicious- 
ly among the bushes, like the thrashing of 
the bushes by an angry, challenging bull. 

The young bull came up within forty 
yards of us. With my fine Goerz glasses 
I could even see the expression of his 
eyes, an expression of mingled defiance 
and suspicion. At this point we stepped 
out where he could see us, but even this 
didn’t scare him, until, by some turn of 
the wind around the base of the moun- 
tain, he got a whiff of “the dreaded man 
smell.” Then he trotted away. As usual 
when a good picture offers, my camera 
was at the camp, six miles away. 


HROUGHOUT this entire trip, the 
reliance of animals on their sense of 
smell instead of sight was emphasized 
to me. Both caribou and moose would 
stand fearlessly within forty yards of us, 
seemingly totally unconscious of danger. 
But let them get our scent for a second, 
and they were off. This was particularly 
noticeable in the case of a small caribou 
bull, a funny-looking chap that had lost 
one horn, and that suddenly appeared 
racing back past us at a distance of two 
hundred yards. Something ahead _ had 
frightened him, and he was surely “going 
some.” He went out of sight in a mo- 
ment in the direction from which he had 
come. Suddenly we were surprised to 
see him returning on his own trail, and 
he was going like a scandal through a 
country village. In his flight he had come 
to our trail, and the scent of man had so 
terrified him that he actually fled back into 
plain sight of the very things whose scent 
he feared. 
Hunting against the wind is very sound 
doctrine. 3 
The season was somewhat late for cari- 
bou, as it was past the close of the rut- 
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ting season. We saw many cows, calves, 
and young bulls, but the old bulls had 
gone back into the forest fastnesses for 
meditation and prayer. So I passed up 
the caribou, as I did not care to shoot 
any but a good head. 

From Camp Waite, we hunted through 
to Camp Holmes, named for a gentleman 
from Boston. This hunter has actually 
hunted more than a year of time with 
Pringle in the last fifteen years. Camp 
Holmes lies on the Nepisguit, a beautiful 
stream. The camp is surrounded by very 
fme deer, moose and caribou country. 
In the calling season it is unsurpassed 
for moose, and many noble heads of 
moose and caribou have been brought out 
from this camp. But the caribou, for 
some unknown reason, were not in evi- 
dence, nor were the moose, although re- 
cent signs of both animals were every- 
where. A few weeks earlier, and a hunt- 
er could have filled his license at this 
camp alone. 


AMP HOLMES is famous for black 

bear. Twenty-four bear were trapped 
here last spring. They are a veritable 
pest here. Every spring they raid the 
camp, smashing in a window to enter. 
The window sills are badly marked by 
their claws. But the mischievous black 
imps are not satisfied simply to break 
one window to effect an entrance like a 
decent burglar. They break out every 
window in the camp for pure cussedness. 
Last spring, they not enly broke out 
every window, but they pulled down the 
cook stove, carried it across the room, 
and stored it under the table. Then they 
carried every blessed article in the room 
to the center of the place—provisions, 
blankets, stools, everything—and made .a 
nice, neat pile of the plunder there. 
What a sight it would have been to see 
the black rascals executing this stunt! 

In September, as many as seven bears 
have been seen at once. feeding on the 
blueberries on the Bald Mountain near 
the camp. 

After two days of pleasant experience 
at Camp Holmes, we returned to Camp 
Waite, from which we set out next morn- 
ing for Camp Clearwater. 

This camp is surrounded by some of 
the finest moose country that I have ever 
seen. A light snow had fallen through 
the night before we made this trip of 
eight miles, and in the first four miles 
the tracks of eleven moose and more 
than a dozen deer crossed the trail, all 
made early that morning. 


nee, we came upon six moose, 
among which were three bulls. We 
got within close shooting distance easily 
and watched them for a while. Two of 
the young bulls were playfully butting 
each other and executing what Dickens 
calls “cowlike gambols.” One old cow 
stood away from the rest about a hun- 
dred yards and bawled as if she were 
peeved at the others for something or 
other. 

One of the bulls had a fairly good head, 
but he wasn’t good enough, as I have one 
fine medium-sized head, and did not care 
for another. I wanted a bull “as was a 
bull,” or none. . 

The eight miles from Camp Waite to 
Camp Clearwater was a hike to delight 
the heart of a true lover of sport. On 
this trail I saw more signs of game than 
I have ever seen in the same length of 
time except in the wonderful country 
North of Lake Superior in Minnesota, 
where, some years ago, I hunted moose 
in the heart of what is now the great 
Superior Game Preserve” of 1,680,000 
acres. 

The ensuing day, the 11th of Novem- 


ber, however, proved to be a day “to be 
marked with a white stone,” for it was 
the day on which Pringle and I got the 
big moose mentioned at the beginning of 
this story. 

A good tracking snow had fallen in 
the night, and at last we were sure that 
the cold weather would bring the big fel- 
lows out upon the ridges. So, bright and 
early, we set out over the big-timbered 
ridges in quest of what the wood gods 
held in store for us. 

The tracking was good, the ground was 
fairly quiet, there was enough wind to 
“hunt up against,” and the prospect was 
superb. High, wide ridges, with open 
timber of spruce, birch, beech and maple, 
underlaid with plenty of hazel for feed, 
stretched seemingly without limit, while 
the woods were not too brushy for quiet 
going and good seeing. It was an ideal day. 


HERE was fresh sign everywhere. 

At ten o’clock we saw three bulls, 
one of which had a good head. But 
Pringle was so placed that he did not 
see this bull, and I didn’t shoot. After 
the bulls had hiked out he was surprised 
to hear me speak of a third bull, and I 
think he thought I “was seeing things.” 
But when we went around the spruce 
patch in which they had been feeding we 
found the tracks of three moose where 
they had trotted away. 

By this time a good breeze had come 
up, aiding the conditions materially, and 
we swung into it, back toward the camp, 
some seven miles away, for the real trial 
of the day. 

But the sign seemed to vanish utterly. 
We tramped for miles without seeing a 
single track except that of a hungry fox 
which was hunting for his breakfast, as 
we were hunting for sport. 

A hundred yards to our left we saw a 
patch of an acre of dwarf spruce, 
sprinkled with hazel. Imagining our- 
selves to be hungry moose, it looked so 
appetizing from a moose viewpoint that 
we turned aside to look at it. I think 
with many other hunters that luck, just 
bull luck, plays the largest part in suc- 
cess in hunting after all, for if we had 
not gone to take a look into that appe- 
tizing patch of hazel and spruce, this 
story would never have Deen written. You 
may have all the skill in the world, but 
if he has the luck and you have not, the 
veriest dub will beat you to game. 
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In the “patch’ we found the tracks and 
many beds of two moose, one evidently a 
very large animal, and the other a small 
one by comparison. These two moose 
had seemingly spent the night in this 
patch of spruce, and had fed all over 
it without going outside of it. There 
were beds everywhere, and also “sign” 
in very large round balls, indicating fair- 
ly well one large bull. 

As the surrounding country was hilly, 
so that the air currents were likely to be 
going in every direction, we dared not 
circle the patch for fear of giving them 
our scent, so we set about to unravel 
their tracks to find where they had gone 
out. 

We spent half an hour unraveling the 
criss-crossed trail, and at last we found 
the point of exit. 

The sign had grown very fresh, and 
Arthur said, “Now, keep your gun ready 
and your eye peeled, for they are very 
near.” 


. over the safety of my 
Schoenauer, and we softly followed 
the tracks, testing every footstep, and 
watching for “black.” 

Finally, at a distance of about seventy- 
five yards, we saw a black triangle through 
the thick timber and brush. Our bull 
was lying down. The old fellow had 
surely found good cover, for we could 
see only the black triangle of his neck 


and his bell and lower jaw, which was 
working rhythmically at his cud. We 
knew he was a big fellow, but we could 
not tell whether he had antlers of any 
size. We could only discern that he had 
antlers, but we could not make them out. 
We crept up to within fifty-five yards 
and tried with the glasses for fifteen min- 
utes to make out his head, but he 
was too *well hidden for us to suc- 
ceed. 

We hoped he would get up, but, all un- 
conscious of his impending doom, he 
chewed on. 

All this time we had been watching the 
bull so intently that we had failed to ob- 
serve his cow, which was lying off to one 
side a little and between us and the bull. 
And now we saw that she was watching 
us closely and with growing suspicion. 
Occasionally she stopped chewing her cud, 
and with ears pointed forward, watched 
us with that dead stillness that indicates 
a stampede. Here was surely a compli- 
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If she stampeded, the bull would 
surely get away without a good chance 
for a shot, for the timber and brush 
were thick enough for him to do so. And 


cation. 


even yet we could not tell whether he 
was worth shooting. 
Finally, Arthur whispered .that he 


would make his way over to a big log 
about fifteen feet away and try from there 
to see the bull’s antlers. 


ND then I saw the prettiest bit of 
stalking I have ever witnessed. 

It took Arthur ten minutes to make 
the distance to the log, for every time 
the old cow would stop chewing, he had 
to stand stock still, no matter what his 
position. Often this was on ‘one foot, 
with the other in the air, like a bird dog 
making a point. At last, with a movement 
so still and imperceptible that he seemed 


not to move at all, he made the log. 

All this long time I had to stand abso- 
lutely still, watching the bull, and also 
Arthur and the cow, out of the corners 
of my eyes. 

Was I excited or afraid I should not 
be cool enough to shoot well? Not at 
all! Standing stock still in the cold 


snow for half an hour, I got so cold that 
I was afraid I should be so cool I 
couldn’t shoot! 

But the old bull lay still, and his bell 
and jaw kept on moving rhythmically. 


Now, you may know that a bull moose 
has a peculiar “grunt” that a guide imi- 
tates in the calling season. Suddenly I 


Stream 


Field and 


heard from Arthur’s direction a most 
emphatic—a_ too emphatic—grunt, and I 
glued my eyes on “Teddy,” thinking that 
Arthur was grunting to make him get up. 

Afterwards I found out that it was 
not so. Arthur had been standing with 
one foot on his log and the other braced 
against a tree while he was looking at 
the bull with the glasses. The snow un- 
der Arthur’s foot had melted, and he had 
slipped so suddenly that the “grunt” was 
purely involuntary. He came, within an 
ace of coming down with a crash. 

He recovered his balance and started 
back to me, the old cow growing every 
moment more and more suspicious, so 
that every second we expected her to 
stampede. Suddenty she got up, and Ar- 
thur balanced like a rope-walker for a 
full minute. Then she began chewing 
again, and Arthur resumed his patient, 
— rceptible return to me. 

Finally he arrived, and whispered that 
he could make out nothing of the bull’s 
antlers. He thought it best to wait no 
longer, but to get him up by giving the 
bawl of a cow. 

I said, “All right, I’m ready.” 

HEN Arthur let out a “blat’” so like 

that of a moose cow that even a bull 
of extensive autumn experience could not 
have told it from that of his mate. 

The big bull’s jaw stopped working in- 


stantly, and we could see that he was 
listening intently. 
Now, luckily, there was an open gal- 


lery through the thick timber with a width 
of some eight feet and running straight 
forward to a point about fifteen feet to 
the right of the bull. 

Another “blat” from Arthur. The big 
bull was on his feet as lightly as a cat, 
and without a second’s hesitation he 
walked straight to the end of the “gal- 
lery,” and up on a little snow-covered 
knoll. And there he stood at the end of 
the gallery, his towering antlered head 
lifted high, and looked straight at us. 

With the light snow still adhering to 
the insides of his “plates” he presented 
a most majestic picture as he stood on 
the knoll as if posing for a picture by 
Carl Rungius. I shall be fortunate in- 
deed if I ever again see so majestic a 
sight. 

Arthur whispered, “If 
camera ! 

When I saw his noble head, I did not 
wait for the word, but fired straight at 
his broad breast. 

At the shot he lifted high his mighty 
head and staggered! I lowered the rifle. 

We stood and watched him. He was as 
majestic in death as he was in life. Slow- 


we only had a 


A Tar Heel Quail 
Shoot By Arthur W. Sutton 


‘6 F I had those three dogs I could 
go right out here this afternoon, 
within five miles of this place, and 
kill fifty partridges !” 

This interesting piece of news was vol- 
unteered while we were standing on the 
platform at Aberdeen, where we made the 
change from the good old Seaboard Air 
Line to the little extension that was to 
take us to Wagram. 


“What about Wagram?” I saié to our 


Photographs by E. F. Warner 
friend who was pulling this fifty-partridge 
thing while admiring the dogs. 

“Wagram? Why, I have a cousin down 
there named Wayne McNeill, who knows 
every quail in North Carolina by its first 
name—if he’d run for Governor of the 
State and the quail had a vote he’d beat 
his ticket by a couple of miles.” 

This sounded pretty good to us, and, 
believe me, that old jerkwater extension 
we were touring the country on couldn’t 


age. 


ly, on stiffened legs, he staggered side- 
wise to his bed. Now, this is brutal, but 
it is part of the story. His great head 
held high, a torrent of blood poured from 
his mouth. He stood still. Then slowly, 
on stiff legs, he tottered and began to 
topple sidewise, gaining momentum in 
his fall until he crashed to earth, break- 
ing off a small tree in his fall, and sha- 
king the ground as he came down. 

I wanted to run to him, but instead [| 
tried to make Arthur think that such in- 
cidents were everyday happenings to me, 
so 1 walked calmly (!) to where the 
monster lay. He was stone dead when 
we approached him. 


we realized what luck we 

had had. I have killed moose before, 
I have seen many after they had been 
killed, and I have seen possibly two hun- 
dred live moose. But they were small 
beside this tremendous beast. As I looked 
down on this monstrous creature, he 
seemed to have come from a prehistoric 


ND then 


With the steel tape, we found that his 
antlers measured full 59 inches in spread, 
and his plates about 13 by 31 inches. He 
had twenty-five points. 

Charley Capehart had for many nights 
hung “Betsy,” his beloved U. S. Govern- 
ment, 1906, Winchester, above my little 
Schoenauer, because he had killed a good 
caribou. But on this night, when he came 
in, he found the little gun at the top of 
the rack. 

The next day Arthur and I went out 
for “meat,” and in two hours and a half 
were back in camp with a fine deer. 

The same day Capehart got his moose, 
a very symmetrical head of some 42 
inches. He had also his caribou, while 
I had the big moose and two deer. He 
refused to shoot deer unless he could get 
a fine head for mounting, and although 
he had had many good chances at deer, 
he killed none, as he did not see the head 
he wanted. 

I have not told Capehart’s story with 
my own, as he may want to tell it*him- 
self, for he is a writer. He is a fine 
sportsman, and a generous and delightful 
companion. You may read his own story 
elsewhere. 

And so, several days before our time 
had expired, we ended our shooting on 
this most delightful trip. 

A foot of snow fell the day before we 
came out, and thus we were enabled to 
come out on “runners.” And full of the 
happiness of a joyous, successful hunt, we 
betook ourselves homeward, with health 
and vigor for another year of work, and 
—satisfied. 


A New Quail Country dis- 
covered by W. Miller and 
D. Abercrombie on a canoe 
trip. Hard to get to, but 
gosh - all- hemlock! What 

Better try it 
this fall. 


shooting! 


go too fast. We landed at W ‘agram about 
noon and found Wayne waiting for us, 
and in less. time than it took to crank the 
flivver we were at the house, had ouf 
things unpacked, and perhaps it didn't 
seem good to climb into that flannel shirt 





and shooting-breeches again! 

“Now,” said E. F., “a bite to eat, and 
we will go out and have a look at this 
part of the country that Dave Abercrom- 
bie and Warren Miller were so keel 
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Don Finds a Big Wagram Covey 


about when they came through here on 
that canoe trip of theirs.” 

It was really Warren’s recommendation 
that was responsible for this quail fever, 
and particularly our trying out this place. 

“What about a pony or two or a flivver 
to take this little jaunt on?” said E. F. 
to Wayne as they were laying out the line 
of march. 

“You won't need either, as I think you 
can walk to all the birds you want to 
see within sight of the house,” averred 
Wayne. 

“Up and at ’em! That’s good enough 
for me! And I can walk as long as you 
can show us the birds,” chirped E. F 

Wayne must have been keeping this 
first bunch as a little bait for our enthu- 
siasm, for we found the first covey about 
an eighth of a mile from the house. An 
old nigger put them up way ahead of 
the dogs as he was beating it through 
a cornfield, but luckily they flew into a 
grass pond and were easily marked. 

“Now, boys,” said Wayne, “you will 
have some of the finest single-bird shoot- 
ing you ever had in the world’”—and we 
did. 

As we reached the edge of the pines, 
Shot, E. F.’s pointer pup, slid into as 
pretty a point as any old dog ever did, 
and this was the first time she had ever 
been introduced to Mr. and Mrs. Quail 
—old Don came up through the grass to 
my left and stopped on one of his long- 
wind points. Man! When you haven't 
been on quail for twelve months and you 
step off the front porch into a sight like 
this it is worth the whole trip. 

Both of the dogs ‘froze on to this point 
until we literally walked into a_ sky- 
rocket loaded with quail. 

The first covey always gives your heart 
a thump and makes your nerves tingle, 
and until I heard E. F. letting them have 
it at my left I didn’t realize that I had 
a gun in my hands, too. 

“Well,” said Wayne when the excite- 
ment was over, “it sure does my heart 
good to see four birds fall after being 
out with five guns that only brought one 
down every covey or two.” 

“That’s a big covey,” said E. F., “and 
I have got them marked to a whisper. 

hey are over there across that ditch.” 


W= then called the dogs, who were 
still standing like a couple of 
bronze statues, and, as Shot was the un- 
known quantity, this being her first trip 


- with us and just out of the hands of 


her trainer, she was sent in first to 





retrieve. After bringing in the third 
with head high in the air and_ look- 
ing as proud as a peacock, my heart 
went out to good old Don, as I knew 
he was anxious to share in the glory, 
so we sent him in for the fourth. 

We had a lot of funny sketches on 
this trip, but I didn’t think the first one 
was going to happen so soon: We were 
crossing over a field to the ditch when 
the dogs came to a point again, and nat- 
urally thinking it was a single that had 
stopped before the rest, E. F. insisted up- 
on my taking the first shot. I crossed 
the ditch where the dogs were standing 
on a point, wondering which way Mr. 
Single was going out. If the gun had 
gone off in my hands I would not have 
been more surprised, for about thirty birds 
literally arose from under my feet. We 
were all too astonished to do any real 
shooting, but managed to take two out 
of this covey. The single bird had evi- 
dently come over and landed right in with 
this bunch. Wayne had it right, as we 
certainly had some great sport for the 
next hour or two on singles. We marked 
them down into a little island with broom 
grass up to our shoulders and a few 
scattered pines. It was beautiful cover; 
we couldn’t ask for more. 

Wayne had to leave us to see a party 
off who had been down there with him 





Don and Shot on the same single , 
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for a week, so we started to cross the 
road to another pine grove where Wayne 
said we might find another bunch or two 
of birds. We were in the scrub oak now, 
and -old Don, with his partridge training 
up in New York State, was right at home 
and for some time it was almost impos- 
sible to keep him on the outer edge where 
the birds were feeding, but just before 
dusk he found another covey and made 
another of his long-wind points for which 
he is famous. 

The birds were well scattered and we 
had some pretty shooting on the first 
rise, but it was too dark to mark them 
down. I had been having a little the 
best of it up to this time, but when E. F. 
took five straight birds when it was al- 
most impossible to see them, things were 
somewhat evened up. As we were cutting 
across the ploughed fields towards home 
we counted up and had nineteen birds 
in the kitty. Not a bad start for the first 
afternoon, and, most of all, we were 
pleased with the way the dogs were 
working, satisfied that we had our eyes 
on them to a certain extent, and both 
at least agreed that it seemed pretty good 
to get a whiff of that good old perfume 
—gunpowder. 

Wayne had arranged to have us stay 
with his cousin. That evening revealed 
much; one thing, that the much-talked-of 
Southern hospitality was never so thor- 
oughly proven than by Mr. and Mrs. 
Mathews, whom we stayed with, and an- 
other thing, that up here in the North 
we do not know what the word cooking 
means. It’s a wonder we know how to 
even spell it! 

There is no shooting in North Carolina 
on Sunday. Uncle Sam doesn’t like the 
idea. We had gotten a little quail fever 
out of our systems, but not enough to be 
satisfied to stay around all day, so we 
took the dogs and a camera and started 
out to take some pictures. 

The pictures didn’t amount to much, 
as the day was dark and overcast, but 
another one of the funny sketches hap- 
pened on this trip and it was more than 
worth the walk. 

We were cutting across a little piece 
of ground that we had shot over the night 
before, and the first thing we knew Shot 
came running in with a dead quail in 
her mouth. This was unquestionably a 
bird that E. F. had killed the night pre- 
vious just before dark, as we saw a bunch 
of feathers come out of one, which, as 
hard as we looked, we were unable to 
find. Some dog!- Retrieving a bird after 
twelve hours and as cold as aclam! The 
next day we planned to go to Sand Hills, 
about twelve miles from the house, if it 
rained, but our prayers were not an- 
swered, and Wayne said it would be im- 
possible to find any birds down there un- 
less it rained, so we had to give up the 
idea. He told us that it hadn’t rained 
for sixty days in his part of the country. 
The ground was as dry as a bone, and 
it would be almost impossible for the 
dogs to follow a trail. 


E weren’t going to miss any such 
shooting as we had that one after- 
noon, so we were up the next morning at 
daylight, had a little light breakfast of 
hominy, cornbread, ham and eggs and a 
couple of dozen flapjacks, with a wad of 
coffee, and beat it out while the frost was 
still on the ground across a cottonfield, 
over to the Lumbee River, where Dave 
and Cap Miller made their camp three 
years ago when they passed through 
Wagram. 
Wayne told us where there was a big 
covey and we sent the dogs along the 
edge of the thick cover and thought that 
































‘em Over 


Looking 


they would pick out a trail where the 
birds had come out to feed. 

We had not gone over 100 yards when 
the dogs showed signs of game and 
trailed them through the grass and into 
the pines. We stopped a few minutes 
to warm our hands, as this was a “regu- 
lar” morning—we didn’t get ‘them warm 
enough, for when we both fired both 
barrels one bird! As they went 
over a little knoll and dropped into a thick 
covey up the river, E. F. said he thought 
one of them looked pretty sick. Wayne 
didn’t beligve in wasting any time in the 
tanglefoot that you find along the river 
banks in that part of the country, but 
E. F. and I plowed into what was a reg- 
ular jungle, and we were not sorry, 
Shot pulled off one of the cleverest pieces 





as 


of work that I have seen from a pup in 
some time. 

We were walking through this mess, 
trying to put up these single birds, when 
she came to a point. I didn’t see her, but 
E. F. called over that she was ‘on a point. 


Just then he yelled, “Never mind, it’s only 


a rabbit.” This was too much for the 
pup, so she broke and ran a few yards 
after the rabbit, stopping after a couple 
of sharp commands from the “Boss” 

and we started on again. We had only 
gone a few steps when she turned, went 
back to where she made her first point 
and came to another point as stiff as a 
poker. E. F. went over to see what the 


idea was, and had to go up within a few 
feet of her to see that she was pointing 
a dead bird. Some pup! Her stock was 
going up fast it was burning up the 
ticker ! 

Tuesday and Wednesday 
within two or three miles of 
not bothering about a horse or an 
mobile, as we were liable to put up a 
bunch of birds most anywhere. We found 
plenty of birds, but nothing like the 
hunting that was still coming. We had 
been walking from_6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until 5 o’clock at night with about 
15 minutes for lunch for the last three 
or four days. Mrs. Mathews had had 
hog-killing the week before, and when we 
got through with dinner that night there 
was nothing left but skin, bones and hair. 
We had hog’s ears, pig’s feet, boiled ham, 
hog liver, sausages and hominy, until we 
didn’t have a grunt left. Not being able 


so 


hunted 
house, 
auto- 


we 
the 
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from we sat 


just 
there and planned the hunt for the next 


to get up the table, 
day. Wayne said he had a real treat for 
us down at Mrs. Steele’s plantation, about 
six miles from Wagram. 

We got up the next morning before 
daylight, had a flivver waiting for us, 
piled in the dogs and went to pay Mrs. 
Steele a visit. Although we were not ex- 
pected, no hostess could have planned = 
more enjoyable day. With true ro ee 
hospitality we were told that she would 
be very glad to let us hunt on her planta- 
wonderful 


tion. It was a day, one of 
those days you can write down in every 
detail ten years from now. 

E found plenty of birds, and the 


dogs by this time had steadied down 
and were working beautifully. The hunt- 
ing was hard, as many times the birds 
would go into those little “islands” as 
they call them—they were veritable jun- 
gles. Wayne didn’t care much for prowl- 
ing around in anything as thick as that, 
so he found a comfortable log while 
E. F. and I would fight our way 
intoit with the hopes that we we 
would at least put up two or three of- 
the singles, even though you knew, when 
you saw a bunch of birds go down in a 
place like that, that even if you were lucky 
enough to get up a single or two, it was so 
thick that you couldn’t get your gun to 
your shoulder ; yet the temptation was too 


much. You know they are there, and 
you are not satisfied until you have at 
least given yourself the satisfaction of 


knowing that you have made a try at 
them. The thing that got Wayne’s goat 
was how we had come down from the 
North, living and working inside most all 
the year, and,yet keeping at it from sun- 
rise to sunset the way we did. 

Perhaps I’d get tired if I had his job 
myself. When you are hunting over your 
own dogs and there are plenty of birds it 
sure is exciting enough to keep anyone 
going as long as you have a kick or two 
left. 

On our way back to Mrs. Steele’s, E. 
F. literally stepped on a rabbit, and as | 
was some distance away with the dogs, 
and as rabbit stew isn’t the worst thing 
in the world, E. F. let him down. Wayne 
wasn’t carrying a gun, so E. F wished 
the rabbit onto him. He told Wayne as 
he threw him over that he’d better put 
him out of his misery as he wasn’t dead 
yet, but it turned ovt afterwards that 
WwW ayne didn’t do a very good job. 

We were taking score on the door- 
step of the foreman’s cabin when we 
stopped for lunch, when he came out and 
said, “Well, what luck did you have?” 

We told him that we had killed some 
15 or 18 quail and one rabbit. 

“Well, dat’s mighty nice, and, 
Wayne, did you kill the rabbit?” 

‘Well, partially!” said Wayne, in his 
usual dry way, as he pulled the rabbit 
out of his hunting coat pocket with all 
four legs kicking vigorously. 

We decided to lay up for an hour or 
two at lunch, as we were pretty tired, but 
when one of the colored boys came in 
and said he had put up a bunch of about 
15 quail about a quarter of a mtle from 
the house as he was coming down the 
road, we forgot all about being tired. 
put our shell vests back on again, and 
were up and at ’em. 

We found this bunch of birds, had some 
pretty shooting and took off down the 
other side of the plantation. This was 
an afternoon that I shall never forget 
Although the dogs were tired, so much so 
that we had to lay up for a half-hour or 
so to give them a chance to get their sec- 
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Another Bunch 


Don into 


ond wimd, in starting out again we walked 
over to a little strip of pine alongside 
of a corn field, which was to be our last 
hunting of the trip. As we came through 
a little bunch of pines about 15 birds 
flew up for some reason or other and 
dropped on the edge of one of those little 
islands. Five minutes before I didn't 
think I could last ten feet more. That 
bunch of birds was like a hypodermic. We 
had them well marked. When they got 
up at about thirty feet they beat it over 
the jungle, but they didn’t get away quick 
enough. I got a right and left as they 
went up on my side, and when I came back 
E. F. handed me three more birds to put 
in the old game coat. He had pulled 
down a right and left and slammed in 
another shell and stopped another one as 
he went over the top of the trees. 

We hadn’t gone 100 yards when Don 
pulled up on another one of his long win# 
points, and as Shot backed him up we 
knew we were on birds again. We dropped 
three out of this bunch and we were able 
to mark down two others. They dropped 
about 300 yards in some little pines. | 
have seen a lot of queer shots, but E. F. 
pulled the funniest stunt that I have ever 
seen in my shooting experience. Shot 
came to a point and just as E. F. was 
stepping over a log, his foot caught in 
one of those briar vines and he fell just 
as the single rose and beat it for the tall 
timber. Before he hit the ground his 
gun went off. 

“How did that happen?” 

“How did what happen?” 

“Didn’t your gun go off by accident?” 

“Tf you think it did, go over where 
Shot is on that point, and you will find 
a dead quail.” Sure enough, there was a 
dead quail, but how he ever hit it dur- 
ing that flying fall is something I have 
never been able to figure out. 

We had about, I should say, 1,000 yards 
more to go to the next strip of pine 
and in that 1,000 yards we put up three 
coveys of quail with no less than 15 birds 
in any one of them. We had an hour of 
the prettiest quail hunting I ever had in 
my life—covey and single bird shooting 
that was worth going a long way for. 

As we climbed into the wagon with the 
limit tucked away under the seat, the scat- 
tered birds began calling from every point 
of the compass. “Well,” said Wayne. 
“boys, they are calling you back for 1917.” 


I said. 
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White-Tailed Deer 


in Northern 


Ontario 


T was very late in the evening of.Fri- 
day, October the 30th when the four 
members of “The Afterthem Hunt 
Club,” who live in Toronto gathered 

in the Union Station of that city. It was 
the starting-place of our annual hunt after 
deer to northern Ontario. 

Our party consisted of Hugh, 
and his father and the writer, 
members who joined us later being 
Leonard, Ewart, Ed and Hiram. 

As we climbed aboard the special hunt- 
ers’ train of the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way, which left at 11:30 p. m., we found 
it well filled with a crowd of hunters, 
all bent on the same errand as ourselves. 
At Beaverston, a junction point 60 miles 
north, we were joined by Leonard and 
Ewart. Leonard is captain of our club 
and for an all-around sportsman a better 
would be hard to find. 

The time passed slowly, for after 7 
a.m. the hunters began to leave the train, 
ahd it was 12 noon before we arrived on 
our grounds. They are about 200 miles 
north of Toronto, and embrace the coun- 
try lying to the north of Lake Nogonosh, 
Still River and Moose Lake. We had a 
carry of about a quarter of a mile from 
the railroad track to the west end of 
Moose Lake and then a paddle of about 
three miles to the east end of Moose 
Lake to get to our shanty. We were ali 
willing workers, however, and managed 
to get everything down before night. As 
the next day was Sunday and we could 
have a good rest, we worked late and 
got things shipshape around the shanty. 
Sunday was spent by the most of us in 


Gordon 
the other 


taking a stroll through the woods and in 
putting some fresh blazes on our old 
trail. .This trail is merely a path which 


we had blazed some years before. It 
Tuns in a northerly direction from our 
shanty for about three miles into the 
woods. It is a great help in carrying in 
deer and in getting to camp quickly, if 
caught out late in the afternoon. 





By 


Walter H. Allan 


LL of our party are “still-hunters,” 
f\ as we firmly believe this is the only 
way to enjoy the sport to the fullest ex- 
tent. In this country, where the trees 
are small and fairly thick, the deer have 
numberless opportunities to make their 
escape. We find that a man will see 
from six to ten deer to every one he 
shoots. The country is covered with a 
small jack-pine from three to eight inches 
in diameter and grows from twenty to 
thirty feet high, rarely exceeding this 
latter mark. It is interspersed in every 
direction by ridges and gullies of poplar 
and birch, with every now and then a 
great swamp of beaver grass or huckle- 
berry bushes. These bushes grow about 
two feet high and it is very difficult trav- 
eling to get through one of these places. 
However, around these marshes are the 
favorite places for deer, and even yet an 


occasional moose is to be found near 
them. 

Early to bed was the order Sunday 
night, but it hardly seemed that I had 
time to close my eyes and open them 
again, before the first day of the season 


was upon us. 

Ourselves full of breakfast, our guns 
and belts full of shells and our pockets 
full of lunch, and we were off. Gordon’s 
father remained in camp, as he is too 
old to hunt and goes back with the boys 
now merely for the sake of the outing. 
Striking from camp, we separated, with 
the understanding We were to hunt in a 
northeasterly direction. This is our fa- 
vorite way of hunting and enables us to 
get assistance when required. 


HE day was perfect for still-hunting, 

hardly a breath of air stirring and 
a recent rain had made the earth soft, so 
one could get along with scarcely any 
noise. All at once a “flag” flashed down 
in a thicket on my right and was gone, 
almost before I realized I had seen my 
first deer of the season. There was no 





Ready for the Team 


of fine 


hunting in the Parry Sound 


Two weeks deer 


district of Northern Ontario 
in which everyone filled his 


license. This crowd were 


all still hunters, a la T. S. 
Van Dyke! 


time even to jerk the gun to my shoul- 
der. I continued on my way, seeing a 
flag once in a while and getting in a 
couple of shots once, but without much 
success. It was getting close to ten 
o’clock when the real chance came. I 
made out the form of a buck standing 
in a bunch of bushes, but even as I drew 
a bead on him he had started, but swing- 
ing the old rifle a few feet in advance, I 
pressed the trigger. The game warrior 
kept on his feet, however, and in an- 
other instant disappeared down a small 
gulley. Hugh joined me in a minute or 
two and together we followed the blood- 
stained track for perhaps three hundred 
yards, where we found him breathing his 
last. The bullet had hit him in the fore 
shoulder just ahead of the heart. He 
was a ten-point buck and very heavy, as 
his neck and ‘shoulders were extra thick. 
While we were dressing him and getting 
the poles ready Leonard and Ewart ar- 
rived. 


We: always put two poles on a deer 
of any size, making a cradle out of 
rope and tying the deer up close. We 
find that four of us, one under each 
end of a pole, can carry a deer in this 
manner through the most difficult kind of 
country, and with but few stops for rest. 
After a three-hour carry we got this one 
down to the end of our trail (farthest 
away from camp, of course,) and we 
were glad to leave him there to fetch in 
at a more convenient time. 

The four of us then went on with the 
hunt, but had no more luck. Gordon, 
however, distinguished himself by bring- 
ing in a nice spike buck. He had made 
an excellent job on this deer, breaking 
his neck at the first shot. 

Leonard and I went out to the track 
that night to meet the other two mem- 
bers of our party, Ed and Hiram, who 
were coming in. We arrived back in 
camp about 9:30 and our party was com, 
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Bringing in Our Moose 


two new men are old 
and experienced hunters and first-class 
men in the bush. As we smoked our 
good-night pipes our only regret was that 
the faces of some of our other old hunt- 
ing companions were missing from the 
cheerful circle. 

November the 3rd, the second day of 
the hunt, started out with a drizzling rain 
which developed later into a steady down- 
pour. It could not damp our spirits, but 
it soaked our clothes and brought us all 
to camp shortly after noon. It proved, 
however, to be a most fortunate day, for 
Ed and Hiram brought fresh glory to our 


plete. Both the 


camp. They were hunting around a large 
marsh about four miles northeast of 
camp, when they started a bull moose. 


HOUGH considerably surprised, Hi- 
ram got busy and put a couple of 


shots into his hip, before he broke 
through the fringe of bushes bordering 
the marsh. These slackened his speed 


somewhat, and before he had gone far in 
the open they had got through the bushes 
after him, and putting in a couple of well- 
placed shots in the shoulder, had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing him go down. He 
had a dandy set of horns with a spread 
of 48 inches. Needless to say, we were 
highly elated at this success and congratu- 
lations were showered on the lucky hunt- 
ers. 

The next day, November 4th, turned 
out fine and cool. Ed, Hiram and Gor- 
don went out to the moose, took some 
pictures and got him in shape to carry 


out. The rest of the boys hunted, and a 
piece of luck, pure and simple, befell 
Hugh and me, in the shape of a nice 


buck which came trotting almost across 
our path. He had evidently been scared 
up by some other hunters. We were fair- 
ly close together at the time, and as he 
came into view in a small clearing our 
rifles spoke like one, and he went down. 
Investigation showed that both bullets 
had struck just behind the shoulder and 
not over four inches apart. He was an 
eight-pointer and when weighed some two 
weeks later tipped the scales at 180 
pounds. 


November 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th were 
spent in getting our moose to camp and 
in bringing in the two bucks. The way 
we handled the moose was as follows: 
We simply cut his body in four pieces, 
leaving the hide right on, as this helps 
preserve the meat and keeps it clean. A 
similar experience before when we had 
skinned a moose in the woods decided us 
on this occasion and we find that it 
works well. Each quarter makes a fairly 
heavy load for two men, but by having 
one man for relay we could keep it mov- 
ing right along. We carried him down 
to the river, which was about two miles 
from where he was killed, and then 
fetched him the rest of the way in the 
canoe. It was an easy matter once we 
struck water. 


OME of us hunted on and off for a 
few hours, when we could spare the 
time, during these days, and on Thurs- 
day Ewart brought into camp another 
spike buck. He had shot this deer when 
it was lying down, which is a compara- 
tively rare thing to do. They usually 
seem to be in a desperate hurry to keep 
an appointment in the next county when 
you see them. He came in for a good- 
natured joshing, however, as to how sick 
the deer was, why didn’t he fetch in its 
crutches, and the like. The boys also 
brought quite a few birds and an occa- 
sional rabbit to camp, enough to keep us 
in fresh meat, although they are by no 
means plentiful and seem to be getting 
scarcer year by year in this locality. We 
do not as a rule spend any time with the 
birds when we are after deer, only pick- 
ing up what we can as we go along. 
Monday, November 9th, broke clear 
and frosty, and we were up and away 
early after a good day and a night to rest. 
It was as fine a hunting day as man could 
wish for. As the sun gradually cleared 
away the autumn mists and softened up 
the curled-up leaves and moss under foot, 
the day resolved itself into one of those 
perfect days that only come in the late 
autumn. I think we all had a feeling 
that morning that there was going to be 
“something doing.” 


HE deer had evidently made a move 
over Sunday and came into our lo- 


cality, for we had only been out about an 
hour when the rifles began to talk. The 
firing was on my left, as I was the ex- 
treme right wing of our party, as you 
might say. In a few minutes a regular 
fusillade of shots broke out and I guessed 
that somebody was having a lively time, 
Inside of a few minutes Ewart and Ed 
had each downed a fat deer. They had 
had some very difficult shooting at them 
in a large huckleberry marsh, but had 
come off victorious. These deer were 
carried to the trail and left and the hurt 
continued. About an hour later I had 
the luck to bring down another ten-point 
buck. This deer was not as heavy as the 
other, but had a finer head, the horns 
curving very evenly and the prongs 
matching each other almost exactly. 
After dressing the deer and marking the 
locality, Hugh arrived on the scene and 
we went on together. 

Coming towards camp in the afternoon, 
we met Leonard and Ewart carrying in 
still another small buck. They were glad 
of our help, for even a small deer grows 
mighty heavy after you have toted him 
on your back for a mile or two, and 
they had *been carrying this one a con- 
siderable distance. This made a total 
of four deer for the day and filled out our 
licenses. 


O say that we were highly pleased 
that night with our hunt, but lightly 
expresses our satisfaction. When we had 
done full justice to the good supper, 
which that fine old man, Gordon’s father, 
can cook, we lit our pipes and fell to re- 


calling the hunts of other days. We 
failed to find any of them, however, 
which had provided quite such good 


sport and satisfaction that this one had. 

The rest of the week was spent in get- 
ting our last three deer to camp, and then 
moving all our meat out to the railroad 
track. No light job, but as we had will- 
ing workers and plenty of time we did 
not exert ourselves very much, but took 
it easy. Although it was too cold for 
trolling, Hiram caught a pike 31 inches 
long the day he went out. He was still- 
fishing at the time and using meat for bait. 

On Thursday an incident occurred 
which demonstrates beyend doubt the 
needless cruelty deer which are run by 
dogs are subjected to. It also proved the 
fact that the meat of a deer which is run 
for hours by a dog is hardly fit to eat. 
It happened this way: We heard a dog 
giving tongue in the small marsh at the 
end of the lake, and on going down to 
investigate we found that he had run a 
wounded deer into the ice and logs at 
the side of the marsh and that the deer 
was unable to extricate itself. We de- 


spatched it and dressed the carcass, and * 


I must say that I have never seen any 
worse looking lot of meat. It had al- 
ready turned black and had a bad odor, 
and I doubt very much if the two fel- 
lows who finally came along and got the 
deer were able to save it. This deer had 
been shot through the hip with a .32 Spe- 
cial, the bullet taking a course diagonally 
through its body, but breaking no bones. 
While a shot like this is hardly fatal, 
there is every chance that if the deer 
had not been run it would have lain down 
and died inside a quarter of a mile. 


N Friday we said good-bye for an- 

other year to our favorite hunting- 
ground. We carried away with us, how- 
ever, a flood of reminiscences and a new 
supply of energy to last us through a 
long winter, and until the magic spell of 
the north woods lures us back again. 
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The 
Call 

of 

the 
Prairie 
Marsh 


By 


© 


Theo. Macklin 


HE morning of all“the trip had 

come. I knew it by the crisp 

sharp air and the white frost 

sparkling in the bright moon- 
light. Early in the morning when the 
moon shines clear as a bell from the 
almost starless sky, the barn and house, 
the grove and straw-stack stand out like 
massive objects on the skyline. Why 
do they look so close and still so dim? 
Why does the fence immediately beside 
one appear so clearly visible and yet 
seem to vanish down the lane ahead? 
It is the mystery of the moonlight. The 
beautful silvery light envelopes one in 
another world. The days of work and 
office, of worry and increasing care are 
gone. Something has opened up a new 
world out there, where the air is full 
of life and the pastures and fields run 
in great undulating sweeps and curves 
on every hand. 

And from out of the dim beyond some- 
thing seemed to draw and lure. You 
know what it is? Just come along and 
see. Listen! That was the rumble of 
wagon wheels. Someone was out early 
on his way to the job in the corn rows. 
How the farmers do hustle when the 
weather is good! On the pasture ahead 
objects loomed up in the black masses, 
became distinguishable and then disap- 
peared. A night out in the heavy frost, 
unexpected, of course, was hard on the 
yearlings. But such a frost was the 
very making of a duck day. 


OOK back up that lane! What a 

sight in the east—that faint little 
streak of light close down to the hori- 
zon! But hints of daybreak were not 
the most welcome. It was still a long 
way down to the marsh. Walking in 
great oversized long hip boots and bun- 
dled with clothes and loaded with shells, 
extra sweater and gun, the walking was 
slow. But the road was only a few 
more steps ahead, and then a few hun- 
dred yards more would lead to the edge 
of the marsh. I was picturing in my 
mind the mile of walking west along the 
old dikes past the first cross-dike to the 
second, where tall dry weed stalks indi- 
cated the place to turn south and—when 
a whiffle of wings caused a change of 
mental pictures. What a thrill it is to 
Stare up into that mystery above when 


























“I froze in my tracks and watched that scene” 


swiftly moving wings tell of the ducks 
going out for their day in the unmo- 
lested comfort of the fields. It is awe- 
inspiring to think of the instinct that 
directs those great flocks to and fro 
every day from fields to marsh and back 
again. 

Just a moment of blank gazing into 
the haze and one was left only the recol- 
lection of whistling wings. A few sec- 
onds and then these thrilling sounds were 
gone. The road was left far behind, and 
I turned west on the marsh. In front 
the wild grass of the meadows stood un- 
cut, owing to the excessively wet season. 
Through this lay the only way to the 
weed stalks marking the _ cross-dike. 
Somewhere from up over the rising 
ground in the north came the sounds of 
barnyard awakenings. The chickens 
would in time be called to another day 
of scratching. It was brightening up in 
the east, and still the flocks of moving 
ducks were not visible. What a wonder- 
ful thing it is to stand far out in the 
midst of nature and see a new day ush 
ered into life! Little by little the few 
stars went out of sight. Slowly the 
moon gave up while the east grew mo- 


mentarily brighter. And against that 
light the flocks were moving into sight 


and as rapidly passing out again. 


T was barely bright enough to see ob- 

jects against the skyline in the west. 
The marsh was perfectly flat, and all at 
once there seemed to be a hedge of wil- 
lows running east and west. Before long 
a second line seemed to rise up in front. 
However, they were not willows, but 
the weed stalks, so I turned to the south. 
It was noisy moving through the stalks 
and caution made the going too slow. 
Before long it was dawn, and in the 
rapidly: growing light ducks were rising 
up from the marsh toward the east. | 
hurried along the dikes, for ahead was 
the pathway of the previous day’s flight. 
With each freshly snapping stalk a star- 
tled flock of mallards jumped into flight. 
Up into the air they climbed with rasping 
quacks of alarm that startled other flocks, 
warning them of the intruder. The par- 
ticular place from which the ducks were 
leaving had been mowed, and since the 
floods, was covered with a few inches 
of water, making an ideal spot for the 


wary game. Standing there in the open 
they could see and hear every approach- 
ing danger. Once into the air, the flock 
circled back and forth across the dikes 
ahead, apparently unmindful of the good 
hiding that a hunter might have in the 
thick weeds. 

Every moment was full of expectation 
and excitment. In every direction were 
moving lines of ducks. At any time a 
bunch might cross over from any direc- 
tion, for they were coming into the marsh 
as well as leaving it. And best of all, 
they were flying-low, so that a shot was 
a certain thing if only they would hap- 
pen to fly across one. And so I sneaked 
along, dodging into the openings wher- 
ever possible so as to lessen the snapping 
sound of the dry stalks. And between 


the dark stalks came snapshots, as it 
were, of the beautiful paintings on the 
eastern sky. 

T last it seemed that I was in the 
4A center of the flight. From every 
side came the whistle of wings. I melted 
down out of sight in the dark stalks 


where the dike was high and dry and 
began to enjoy the beauties of the hour. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
moments on the marsh, when against the 
wonderful canvas of the great nature 
artist ducks come and go in that wild 
alert manner, ever shy to alight, yet 
always anxious for a rest. In the fore- 
ground stretched the resting spot to which 
the birds were moving from every direc- 
tion, and in the early light the skim of 
thin ice appeared in bright contrast to 
the stubble that stuck out here and there 
in patches over its surface. 

What a quiver of excitement comes 
over one when hidden in the midst of 
such a sight! First my eyes would fol- 
low a flock going north till it crossed 
the path of'a bunch coming toward me. 
For some reason the birds always: 
swerved around before coming in range. 
Every moment was bringing a new burst 
of color on the eastern clouds. The hor- 
izon, broken only by the stacks of 
meadow hay, was crimson with the on- 
coming day. And as I gazed out through 
the weeds at that ever changing picture 
a flock of fully twenty mallards loomed 
into view. They were headed straight 
west, flying directly above the dikes. A 
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dozen other flocks had come from the 
east in that same rising and dropping 
uncertain flight, but each had sidetracked 
to the north or south, or had alighted 
on the marsh before coming so close. 
Would this flock also prove a_ fake? 
How one can wonder and hope about the 
movement of one flock of birds is more 
than any one but a duck shooter can 
realize. But look! There they came 
straight on. The way their heads moved 
up and down meant a lot to me. They 
were looking for a place to stop with 
generous friends, and would gladly do 
so if proper chance presented itself. | 
jerked the call from its snug pocket and 
rasped out a few contented chuckles to 
coax those birds along a straight and 
slender row of weed stalks. I was ready 
to get up and yell at the whole marsh 
full of ducks if that flock veered off after 
flying straight west for already such a 
long distance. But still they kept on com- 
ing. I was literally hugging the earth 
to keep from shaking off the dike from 
sheer excitement. And up through the 
stalks I peered. There they were. Great 
husky gray breasts jutting up against 
thin necks of red-brown. Which would 
be the victim, and how soon should I 
shoot? And then, quick as a flash, the 
air seemed full of birds. No time to 
think then. But straight above were two 
enormous bodies, their wings beating the 
air so close together they seemed to in- 
terfere. In some way the barrel of my 
gun got in line with those two, and they 
came crashing downward and through 
the ice at my left, across the dike. A 
double, and the first shot of the morning! 
I waded out into the ditch and picked 
them from the holes in the thin ice and 
started on. I knew the direction without 
guessing, for the sparkling sunbeams 
dazzled my eyes with their brightness. 
And something reminded me that over 
beyond the weed patch on the right was a 
blind that might not remain unoccupied 
long, now that the day was duly ush- 
ered in. 


CARCELY had I gone a _ hundred 

steps, proudly glancing at those two 
beauties safely in my grasp, when a dart- 
ing object left the weeds by the edge of 
the dike. It was a green-wing. How 
quickly one forgets the past when a new 
chance suddenly looms up. And Mr. 
Teal collapsed in the weeds, sending an- 
other thrill of pleasure through and 
through me. It was only a hundred yards 
further that the dry land walking could 
last. From there the first ice breaking 
of the morning began in earnest. Fiftv 
yards from the dike a patch of weeds 
were thick enough to hide one. .~Once 
on the further edge of this clump it was 
possible to see, without any obstruction, 
the position of the blind and its battery 
of decoys, some two hundred yards far- 
ther on. So out into the ice and water 1 
waded. What an uncertain thing it is to 
wade a marsh—the bottom a soft mire, 
and break ice at the same time. Each 
slip with one foot in the ice was fol- 
lowed up & moment later by a sinking 
into the soft soil. But the cover of 
weeds was reached in due time, not, how- 
ever, without several hints of wet socks 
and swollen shells, besides an uncom- 
fortably cold day in the wind. 


UT of all the sights and thrills of the 

day was the one being acted out on 
the open stretch around the blind. When 
I blundered into sight on the far edge 
of the weed patch a thousand ducks went 
up into the air with a mighty swishing 
I froze in my 


and roaring of wings. 











Field and Stream 


Around 
circled. 
And then a flock of black-necks scurry- 
ing -in from the east dropped into the 
open spot of water in the ice as uncon- 


tracks and watched that 
and around the moving 


scene. 
mass 


scious as one could wish. Down to the 
east came the whole flock of flushed 
birds, some circling, some dropping 
straight down, others sailing in on curved 
wings to light on the ice with their 
peculiar duck tumble so characteristic of 
water fowl when too hurriedly dropping 
onto solid footing. 

There was but one trouble. These 
ducks had not figured how a hunter could 
enter the blind without driving the en- 
tire bunch from their visit with the de- 
coys. I backed slowly into the weeds 
and peered out with eager eyes at that 
scene—ideal it was if only I had been 
in the blind. There was no possible way 
to get either birds or to the blind without 
driving them all away. But an inspira- 
tion came that put life into the pros- 
pects. Have you ever experienced how 
ducks, if quietly driven from an airhole 
in the ice in small detached groups, will 
gradually drop back again during the 
day? It seems strange that I had not 
remembered this duck characteristic an 
hour before. So I deliberately started a 
quiet muscle-breaking sneak to the blind. 
The water was almost to the top of my 
boots most of the way. To seem as little 
conspicuous as possible I bent over as 
close to the water as possible. All the 
time that picture of half-way restless 
ducks filled the corner of my right eye. 
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‘** Enough to renew the hunter’s 
dream for the year to come” 


There they were, two hundred yards to 


the south. The open patch was alive 
with them. Bluebills, blacknecks and 
butterballs were having a lively time 


splashing about. On the ice, in bunches 
everywhere, were mallards, some grass 
mallards, others dusky northern birds, 
and mostly the, common green-head. 
When I came out into view there were 
some sudden movements on the ice. A 
few of the nearest birds sprang onto 
roaring wings, but soon dropped back 
again across the open patch. And then 
as I loomed up closer to them they be- 
came more and more uneasy, though ap- 
parently very curious. Some wise bird 
would quack and then the clumps of mal- 
lards, each bird standing on one foot 
with its head on its back, would sudden- 
ly grow restless. A mass of heads would 
spring up on necks stretched straight and 
stiff. But I knew enough to stiffen in 
my tracks when they took my movements 
so seriously. At last the limit was 


reached. The bluebills were taking fright. 
Most of the mallards had gone, one flock 
after another, in a sort of natural way. 
The few lingering ones had tottered over 
to the edge of the marsh grass beyond 
the open water. The teal had climbed 
up onto the ice, and from the frequency 
of their head movements and the stretch- 
ing of their wings I knew chey would not 
stay long. But for the bluebills sitting 
motionless with outstretched necks and 
glued attention at me, the parting mo- 
ment was near. 


NLY fifty yards more to the blind! 
I started to move on, but it was all 


off. A roar of wings was the farewell 
announcement of the teal and_ bluebill 
crowd. Double speed landed me quickly 


in the blind. And peering out over the 
decoys and across the marsh I wondered 
when the vanishing flocks would return. 

It was bright and the wind was crisp 
and cold. In the blind, sheltered -from 
the wind, the sun felt warm and made 
the morning quite agreeable. But the 
ducks were not moving much. Two hours 
had passed, it seemed, and I was lazily 


nibbling a sandwich when a_ warning 
quack changed my thoughts. Where 
were they? Above? South? North? I 


squirmed as much as one dares to under 
the circumstances. And there the flock 
was, back of me, not thirty yards high 
and in full range. I was too late. Call 
em, I thought, and quack I did. Some- 
thing seemed to possess that flock. They 
were looking for companions, and doubt- 
less for water. Up and down the flock 
went toward the south, and then turned 
in a wide circle to the north. My heart 
jumped to my mouth. Such a chance if 
they would come back! Dozens of great 
fat mallards! I called and chuckled and 
made myself believe that they were ac- 
tually being coaxed nearer. And even as 
that, flock changed from a string of vis- 
ible mallards to a tiny speck on the west- 
ern horizon my thought was glued on 
them. A splash took my eyes to the de- 
coys. Only a mud hen greeted the glance. 
When I looked to the west again the 
speck had become a flock of ducks, and I 
was sure they were coming. But no one 
knows where they went. And another 
flock followed each preceding one, until 
I felt sure that I was on the wrong side 
of the marsh. Perhaps I was sleepy. 
Anyway. I seemed to doze, and in that 
half-waking mood there seemed to be 
more flocks in the air. Suddenly the air 
was full of them. One bunch came 
across the decoys from the west. It was 
too high. Another was milling around 
from the east and seemed to be headed 
for the decoys. Oh, those beautiful. wild, 
painted bodies, gliding along in the bright 
sunlight, are a picture that never dies. 
In that fleeting moment I counted nine 
flocks of beauties, come from just no- 
where suddenly into my little spot on the 
marsh. I talked to those birds and they 
talked back to the decoys. They grew 
eager and literally rushed for a landing. 
Such a sight I have rarely seen. The 
flocks higher up, noticing the decoys and 
the mallard flocks, circling closer and 
closer as though to alight, came flopping 
and tumbling down on swishing, noisy 
wings. Several flocks had passed over 
in full range, but the picture was too 
rare to be suddenly spoiled by a shot. I 
had waited a year for that sight. I was 
drinking it all in, but my desire was not 


saisfied. Those other flocks were also 
coming. And sure enough! There they 
were on curved wings, their colors 


sparkling in the bright sun, coming pell- 
mell for the decoys. But I knew they 
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“There they were on curved wings, their colors sparkling in the bright sun” 
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would not settle down. There were far 
too many, and in a moment the blind 
would cause uneasiness and they would 
be gone. It was my last chance. Sud- 
denly the air above was full of beating 
wings ang,the mallards were flaring up 
and away from the blind. But the sport 
was great. They were high, a far longer 
shot than they seemed, and I felt lucky 
to have two fat greenheads splash through 
the rotten ice. 

There are always lulls in the 
of a real good shooting day. 








sport 


NE anxiously watches for a flock im- 

mediately after the last chance and, 
wearying of constant watchfulness, at 
last turns to idling away the time as best 
he may. Something called me to search 
my coat pockets, and cold roast duck plus 
sandwiches and cake occupied my atten- 
tion most satisfactorily. No ducks 





Field and Stream 








scarcely above the water surface, only 
to be seen a second later mounting up 
into the blue at a rate unbelievable and 
with an ease that the vision only can 
picture. And here they were, two hun- 
dred little fellows, performing their ar- 
tistic exhibition. In one faint, fleeting 
moment they would be over the decoys 
and in range, the next instant far above 
in the sky. A lucky shot might stop a 
few of them. A poor shot was more than 
doomed. I had made both kinds, and in 
the excitement—of which sort this one 
should be—the deed was done before | 
could realize it. There were five little 
greenwings to pick up, providing the two 
cripples did not make their getaway. 

I finished my lunch and brought in the 
birds of the morning. The ice had all 
gone and the wind had seemingly dis- 
appeared along with the cold, as if driven 












away by the warm sun. Under the cir- 
cumstances one could not expect much 
more shooting, but this gave leisure to 
get acquainted with the marsh. 


AR to the east of the blind I found 
myself with evening coming on. Mal- 
lards had been settling all afternoon in 
the long marsh grass and only now and 
then when a hunter happened near did 
they fly up. It was a night roosting- 
ground, and before long ducks would be 
returning from the fields. A huge stack 
of marsh-hay gave a vantage ground 
from which to see over the marsh and 
especially to watch the mallards which 
now and then were scared up from the 
rushes a hundred yards to the south. 
There was a hollow in the top of the 
stack scattered with empty shells, telling 
of sport on some bygone day. 
I hid my bag of fourteen ducks 
at the foot of the stack and climbed 





had been moving for a long time, 
and I had naturally drifted from 
excitement to hunger, with the re- 
sult that lunch was very gratify- 
ing. All at once, while the lunch 
was scattered around me in the 
most awkward places, the familiar 
announcement of the coming of 
little ducks caught my ear. Far 
up above was a whole swarm of 
them coming downward with a 
rushing sweep that takes almost 
no time to bring the flock in range 
and out again before one can 
move. It was too late to catch a 
shot at them as they swept across 
the decoys and up into the sky 
again, but the call seemed’ to in- 
terest them. They turned and I 
knew they would be back. A 
bunch of swift ducks is the most 











wonderful spectacle on the marsh. 
For one moment it may be zig- 
zagging far above in the sky, ap- 
parently unconscious of a lake be- 
low, while the next moment it 
will be sweeping at a furious speed 





up to the blind on top to peep over 
its edges at the life in the air about 
me and on the marsh below. As 
the sun sank closer and closer to 
the hazy, colored horizon the in- 
coming bunches of ducks grew 
bolder and more numerous. Mal- 
lards flew past on a level with the 
stack and I looked out over their 
backs, as it were. Swift ducks 
darted in from the hazy back- 
ground and lit all about. The sky 
was alive with drifting waterfowl, 
which in those last few moments, 
while the sun slipped out of sight 
behind the hill, were looking for a 
roosting-place unmolested by the 
hunter. And I thought of the pic- 
ture painted there for a moment 
and then gone forever. But the 
memory of such a day, with its 
luck in shooting, its revelation of 
marsh life and the beautiful change 
from day to moonlit night, were 
enough to. renew the _ hunter’s 














dream for the year to come. 


Successful Rifle Shooting 


This article by Crossman 
needs careful reading by 
every big game hunter. No 
truer advice on the value 
of good shooting positions 
was ever given and you will 
do well to try it out and let 
convince you. 


your score 


PART II 


>, the positions. 

For game shooting or for any other 
sort of quick offhand work, there is no 
adjustment of the sling that is of the 
slightest aid. 

In fact, after trying all of the sug- 
gested uses for target work offhand, and 
after having shot offhand scores Sunday 
after Sunday for years with all sorts of 
rifles, I have found but one adjustment 


that is the slightest value even for de- 
liberate target work. 

A lot of riflemen kid themselves that 
the sling on the arm aids their offhand 
work. 


It does cut down the distance of 





By Edward C. Crossman 


the swing of the rifle muzzle, but it puts 
a strain on the arm and ensures that 
there is enough always to put one off the 
target if he does not get off correctly. I 
prefer to wait for the occasional steady 
moment that comes when the rifle lies in 
the unflexed, relaxed left hand and arm, 
minus sling. 

For offhand work with the service 
rifle, the Whelen idea is the only one ] 
have found of any value, and I have 
used that for years. It is this: 

Here the sling does not pass around 
the arm or any other part of the body. 
To adjust for it, hook the ‘free end of 
our adjusted sling into a hole on the 
main loop so the strap hangs slack, with 
enough looseness so the slack can be 
pulled 9 inches or so away from the 
trigger guard. 

Now slip left arm between strap and 
rifle, and slip strap up between arm and 
body nearly to armpit. Bring rifle to the 
shoulder and rest it on the thumb at 
trigger guard and fingers on the floor 
plate or magazine bottom. 
now runs from the front or upper swivel, 
under left arm about the armpit, but not 
around it, across the chest to the bottom 
swivel. If the adjustment is too tight, 


The strap — 





remedy it by rehooking the sling in some 
other hole. 

The effect is that of adding weight to 
the muzzle of the rifle and steadying it, 
while the left arm still is unstrained and 
relaxed as is necessary for steady hold- 
ing. The left elbow clings to the body 
or may be rested on the hip or in the 
cartridge belt. 

This is of course a target shooting posi- 
tion pure and simple, the fact that the 
fingers and thumb of the left hand hold 
the rifle at the trigger guard and floor 
plate advertises this, but if this is the 
game, then this is the most steady posi- 
tion. 

In the straight sions: extended arm 
position, I account control of trigger fin- 
ger of far more value than any steadiness 
which may be acquired. It is essentially 
an unsteady position. Hitting means 
only getting off the shot at the right 
instant, and by instant I mean a space 
of time measured within a second. 


HE secret of the good offhand game 
shooting position is attention to the 
small details. 
The left arm should be well extended. 
In my own case of average size, I find 
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that such rifles as the .22 HiPower and 
the .250, are best held with the forward 
end of the forestock between thumb and 
forefinger. The sling eye as the makers 
of this rifle fit it, is too far to the rear, 
and one cannot get the best use of the 
sling out of it nor hold as comfortably 
as with a rifle having a longer forestock 
and swivel farther out. 

The left elbow should be well under 
the rifle, not crooked out to the left. 
The left arm should be relaxed, not 
tensed, and the left hand should grip the 
rifle easily, not with the vice-like grip 
that never existed outside of the imagin- 
ation of our old friend Fenimore Cooper. 

The right hand should grip the rifle 
firmly and hold it hard against’the shoul- 
der. This not only takes work off the 
left hand and allows the muscles of the 
guiding arm to be kept relaxed and so 
steady, but it aids in stopping any move- 
ment as the right finger presses the trig- 
ger. A good pistol grip is of enormous 
advantage. All rifles should be checked 
for both hands. 

The squeeze-off fashion in which 
the trigger is pressed by a simul- 
taneous grip of the entire right 
hand is all right for the beginner, 
but the man ambitious to make a 
good shot ought to learn to educate 
the trigger finger to move without 
necessarily moving the rest of the 
hand. Tightening the grip of the 
entire hand in the process necessar- 
ily moves the rifle. The correct 
way is to first tighten the right hand 
grip, then move the trigger finger 
smoothly and easily without farther 
movement of the hand. 

Before we go farther let’s agree 
on one thing, that is if your learner 
has not mastered any habit of 
flinching, jerking the trigger or 
otherwise disturbing the aim when 
the rifle is fired, he is as hopeless a 
subject on which to work as a blind 
man. No amount of instruction will 
ever make a shot out of such a man 
and he is more common than most 
shooters imagine. 

The gun must be fired without the 
nervous flinch, or tremor, of the 
muscles or yank at the trigger, mer- 
cifully covered up by the recoil ex- 
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Successful Rifle Shooting 





years, with the 
average of one 
shot off the tar- 
get for every 
ten fired prone. 
It was not until 
he shot through 
a season with a 
.22 rifle indoors 
that he found 
that every so 
often he quit 
holding and 
pulled the trig- 
ger. In the 
meantime the 
rifle, control 
lost, bobbed 
around. In suc- 
cessful rifle 
shooting the 
rifle must lie, 
undisturbed by 
anything the 














shooter does, 
until the recoil 


The Sitting Position of Stewart E. White 


HE kneeling position is quickly 

assumed and quickly left again. 
In this respect it is different from 
the sit, which is likewise quickly 
assumed, but is not quickly “un- 
assumed.” 

It raises the body higher above 
the ground than the sit, and so en- 
ables one occasionally to see over 
intervening weeds, brush or other 
obstruction between one and the 
mark. It is steadier than offhand 
when properly learned and aided 
with the sling. In fighting it 
greatly decreases the size of the 
mark for the enemy. 

It was used in the National 
Matches in 1914, ’15, and was to be 
used in 1916. It is used in the Na- 
tional Rifle Association course for 
civilian clubs, and it was used in the 
Pan-American and _ International 
Matches at Camp Perry in 1913, on 
that occasion for slow fire, 40 shots 
to the course. 

In the American firing it is used 
for timed or rapid fire alone. 

In assuming the kneel the victim 
will find that in kneeling on the 








cept in the results. I saw one man 
who shot the service rifle for three 











lifts it into the air, and the 
good shot, firing a rifle delib- 
erate fire offhand, will hardly 
move the rifle a hair if a car- 
tridge misfires. The poor shot 
will nearly fall over on his 
nose. The learner should make 
it the firm practice in snapping 
the empty rifle, to hold it still 
a full second after the trigger 
goes. 

If he will make himself do 
this at all times, the shot with 
the loaded rifle will go without 
interruption from the yanking 
or the flinching of the un- 
trained shot. To prove out in 
the matter, get some friend to 
load the rifle each time for 
you, not letting you watch the 
process, and forgetting occa- 
sionally to put a cartridge into 
the chamber. If you're a 
flincher, these little lapses of 
memory on the part of the 
friend will show you up with- 
out farther delay. If you're a 
good shot, the rifle will lie 








Standard Off-hand 


there undisturbed if no bang 
responds to the trigger pull. 





right knee, this knee, the right foot, 
and the left foot make a triangular- 
shaped base. 

Point one is that the points of this tri- 
angle must be well apart. The neophyte 
invariably gets the right knee too near 
the left foot and so gets a position that 
is unsteady. Correctly assumed, the left 
foot points approximately at the target, 
while the right leg makes almost a right 
angle with the line to the mark. The 
weight rests well back on the right foot, 
and unless the sole of the shoe is a stiff 
one, the toes will cramp in a moment or 
so. A variation is to turn the foot over 
and sit on the foot, lying on its side on 
the ground. 

The South Americans, making the 
kneeling position a very artificial one and 
using it for slow fire, ten shots to the 
string and 40 shots to the course, used a 
little cushion under the shank of the right 
leg, while they ran a steel blade up the 
sole of the right ‘shoe from toe to heel, 
taking the weight of the body and reliev- 
ing the toes of pressure. We Yankees, 
having no such aids, didn’t enjoy the 
kneeling position in the matches of 1913, 
over the Pan-American programme. 

The sling is adjusted to the arm in the 
kneel precisely as it is for the prone po- 
sition, and it must be tight to aid in hold- 
ing. The left elbow should not rest pre- 
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Seven-Inch Group at 300 Yards 


Made by E. Crossman 
Shooting Prone with Sling 


cisely on the bony knee-cap, but should 
be pushed a couple of inches beyond it so 
the arm lies in the little natural hollow 
in the knee joint. A bit of experiment 
will show what is meant. Here again the 
left elbow must be directly under the 
rifle. A little practice makes one very 
steady in this position. 


HE sit is the most useful all-round po- 

sition for practical rifle shooting, out- 
side of war, where you must diminish the 
thing your friend the enemy has to shoot 
at. It is as steady as the prone for any 
practical sort of work, and, in fact, is so 
near to the prone position that at 500 
yards I have seen the lady of the family 
knock out 98 ex 100 for 20 shots from 
the sitting position. 

There are two variations to the prac- 
tical game shooting sitting position, one 
with the feet well apart, the other with 
the feet crossed. In the first, holes to 
keep the feet from slipping are necessary 
unless the ground is rough enough to 
answer the same purpose. In the second 
the right foot, lying on its side, is placed 
behind and beneath the left ankle, steady- 
ing the left leg which is the leg support- 
ing the rifle through the medium of left 
forearm. f : 

In either one the shooter sits at an 
angle of about 30 degrees to the right of 
the line to the target. The elbows—both 
of them, of course—are placed not on 
the knees, but inside them, snuggled 
against the little hollows lying inside the 
kneecaps. Here, of course, the left el- 
bow cannot be under the rifle, but the 
sling is used as prescribed for the prone 
position. 

A remarkably steady sitting position is 
the “Gun Sling Dave” variation. The left 
hand does not\ grip the rifle. The left 
elbow lies flat on the left knee and the 
left hand grips the right wrist or the 
right shirt or coat sleeve. The rifle lies 
across the left arm at the elbow, which 
nearly encircles the top of the left knee. 
The right arm encircles the right knee. 
The shooter sits at nearly right angles 
with the line to the target. 

The knees must be very close to the 


“Signor Marchetti’s Moose” 


By Douglas Wetmore Clinch 
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body to assume this position. The ground 
must not be lower at the feet than it is 
at the main base of the body, else the 
knees will not be high enough. The posi- 
tion cannot be assumed by fat men, or 
by very heavy-legged, heavy-bodied men. 
Assumed, by men of the right build, and 
in the right fashion, it is as steady as a 
church. It is not practical for game 
shooting under many conditions of slop- 
ing ground, but the first bear I ‘ever shot 
I killed from this position some 400 yards 
across a deep canyon from unsuspecting 
— but I had plenty of time to assume 

t, adjust the sling, put on the telescope 
sight and watch the bear for awhile until 
things seemed ripe for action. 

It is worthy of note that the first de- 
scribed sitting position, feet apart, is the 
position used by Stewart Edward White 
for all his game shooting, where it can 
be assumed. 

The tyro invariably fails to rest his 
right elbow, feeling that his left elbow on 
his left knee is enough. It is not. 

In all the variations of the sitting po- 
sition the shooter should lean well for- 
ward, adding steadiness to the position, 
and neutralizing the unbalancing effect 
of the recoil. 


T the risk of running the subject into 
the ground, we’ve got to return fora 
moment to the prone position, described 
in the instructions for adjusting the sling. 
As pointed out this is the most accurate 
rifle shooting positidén the human body 
can assume outside of the back position, 
which we'll not discuss. 

In this era of preparedness talk, and 
a militarily ignorant people, it is the duty 
of every man owning a rifle at least to 
know how to assume this position effec- 
tively, whether or not he uses it in his 
shooting. He may have to, as a good 
American, and if eventualities are such 
that he finds himself in a real fight, he’ll 
snuggle to the ground with the pronest 
of the prone. 

At first, assumed incorrectly as it is 
ordinarily, the position is intensely un- 
comfortable. After it is learned it is en- 
tirely comfortable, the only exception be- 
ing in hot weather, where the sun bakes 
your back and the hot ground blisters 
your front. 


Let me _ recapitulate the important 
points. 
Body just as flat on the ground as 


nature will permit, legs well apart. 

Body disposed at an angle of from 34 
to 45 degrees to the left of the line of 
fire. 

Left elbow under rifle as nearly as pos- 
sible; right elbow in hole in the ground 
if there is any tendency to slip because 
of smooth surface. 

Left hand well out, as far as possible 
and still keep the muzzle at the right 
elevation. Flattening out the body on the 
ground permits extending the hand far- 
ther than when the body is not so close 
to earth. With the service rifle the nor- 
mal man should push the left hand, pref- 
erably gloved for comfort, right into the 
angle of stock and front sling swivel. 

Left hand well under the rifle, and 
rifle lying down in the flat of the palm, 


In Our Next Issue 








not held up in the fingers.~ The forestock 
should run diagonally across the hand 
from the root of the index finger to the 
fleshy base of the thumb. The rifle 
should not be held by the fingers, save as 
they are clasped around it to add steadi- 
ness. The rifle should be held just as 
steadily with all the fingers extended and 
not touching the rifle. The sling locks it 
down into the bony structure of the palm 
and it does not rest on the fingers or in 
the fingers so far as any weight or pres- 
sure is concerned. 

The face is cuddled hard against the 
stock, thumb outside and along the right 
side of the grip. I prefer the “pinch- 
pull,” in which the thumb instead of ly- 
ing flat along the stock outside, is pulled 
back and doubled under until the end of 
the thumb is pressing hard down against 
the stock, the trigger being squeezed be- 
tween the downward gouge of the thumb 
and the upward pull of the trigger finger. 

With the position so assumed, the 
shooter should be able to snap the rifle 
a score of times without noting the slight- 
est movement of the front sight either 
during aiming or as the hammer falls. 

The man following military or indoor 
rifle shooting prone, should have the left 
shirt sleeve padded where the sling passes 
around it, because the sling, correctly ad- 
justed and under the right pressure, cuts 
into the muscles of the arm. Three 
thicknesses of flannel made into a band 
six inches wide, and running around the 
arm two inches or so from the armpit 
greatly reduce this cutting, but still bet- 
ter is a piece of soft, well tanned sheep- 
skin, hair side in, sewed along the back- 
side of the sleeve where the pull of the 
sling comes. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
military rifle shooter must have the el- 
bows padded, both for the sake of the 
elbows and for the sake of the shirt. 
Here again sheepskin is good save for 
the softness of the material and the ten- 
dency quickly to wear through. 


NY man aspiring to shoot a rifle well, 
i even though only at game, should 
know the various positions thoroughly. 
That man is not a rifleman who knows 
only how to stand up on his hind legs and 
shoot more or less accurately offhand. 
He is the swimmer who knows abso- 
lutely nothing but a smooth-water swim- 
ming stroke, the tennis player who has 
nothing but a good service. 

I am compelled to the conclusion after 
eight years as innocent bystander at a 
club where all sorts of riflemen, civilian, 
game, military, and otherwise, have fore- 
gathered, that the sole reason for the 
lack of popularity of the more sensible 
positions among game shooters is merely 
ignorance of them. I have watched them 
try to assume them under our instruc- 
tion, and from their first attempts, I am 
not surprised they never use the posi- 
tions they assume so awkwardly, so slow- 
ly, so ineffectively, and so painfully. 

This inconsequential screed is merely 
in the hope that it may suggest the right 
methods and so lead to greater efficiency 
with the rifle and greater interest in the 
rifle game. 


“Following the Fur Trails” 
By R. J. Fraser 
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Rigged to ‘“‘Pussy-Foot” 


HEN the first chill winds of 

Autumn come howling out of 

the North, a strange unrest 

seizes the duck hunter; he is 
often found in the evening by members of 
his family standing in front of the gun 
cabinet fondling the oid duck gun and 
swinging it on imaginary flocks of ducks 
dropping into the decoys, or else is dis- 
covered tacking keels on the bottoms of a 
new set of duck stools and sailing them 
in the bathtub to see that they ride prop- 
erly. Perhaps he may be mending a leak 
in his hip boots, or shaking the moth 
balls out of his ducking clothes. A gab- 
bling flock of ducks flying over the house 
at night or a wedge of geese seen rid- 
ing high in the heavens during the day 
will cause his thoughts to wander among 
the sedges of his favorite shooting 
grounds. Nothing can cure this state of 
mind except a week spent in a duck blind 
far from the haunts of civilization, or, 
if he is not so lucky, a few days among 
the ducks nearer home. 

The old hunter will have his outfit 
carefully packed away ready for use at a 
moment’s notice; all that 
will be necessary for his 








up on a Flock of Ducks 


thick woolen socks, and get these boots 
in hip length fastening with straps at the 
beit. My own boots are large enough 
for me to wear two pairs of heavy 
woolen socks and a pair of lighter wool 
socks nearest the feet. Wearing these 
I can sit in a blind in cold weather even 
when the ice forms on my boots after 
retrieving a duck and still have my feet 
comfortably warm. Socks of this quality 
cost a dollar a pair for the heavy weight, 
and seventy-five cents a pair for the light 
inner socks, but they are well worth the 
price paid for them. 

There is wide choice to be made in 
coats, some hunters favoring a reversible 
leather and corduroy coat, with pockets 
on both sides. I have one of these coats, 
but find it too stiff and heavy for com- 
fort, and the seams in the shoulders bind 
me when I raise the gun to my shoulder. 
Others wear waterproof mackinaw coats 
in dead grass color; these are warm and 
comfortable when a _ paper, canvas or 
chamois vest is worn under them, as the 
mackinaw is not especially windproof, 
and, when one is lying on an exposed 


Your 
Duck 
Shooting 
Outfit 


By 


Herbert K. Savage 


able and also windproof is one of water- 
proof material, something like khaki, 
lined throughout with the same material 
from which the body of the coat is made. 
This coat sheds rain and is quite soft 
and pliable, and is made plenty large 
enough in the shoulders and under the 
arms so there is no binding of the arms 
even when a sweater and heavy shoot- 
ing vest are worn. The shooting vest is 
made of a heavy gray woolen cloth, 
something like mackinaw, it is lined in- 
side with a good quality of black flannel 
and buttons up to the neck. It is cut 
long so as not to leave a gap between 
the waist-band of the trousers and the 
bottom of fhe vest. Some shooters wear 
a flannel band around the waist under 
the underclothes but with this vest I find 
that I do not need it. The canvas coat 
described above has full hunting pockets 
and six outside pockets for shells, and 
the collars and cuffs are lined with soft 
corduroy. The cuffs also have an ad- 
justment for making them fit tight 
around the wrists, thus keeping out the 
wind, drifting snow flakes, etc. 

One of the warniest 
coats I have ever seen 





trip will be the shells, 
which he will have al- 
ready ordered in advance 
from his dealer in order 
to secure his favorite 
load. The man who is 
new at the game will have 
his outfit still to buy, and 
he were wise not to leave 
this most important and 
pleasant shopping expe- 
dition to the last minute. 

The first thing he will 
need wiil be good woolen 
underclothes, not cheap 
imitations, but clothing in 
which there is at least a 
fair amount of wool. 
Anyone who, wearing an 
old threadbare suit of un- 
derclothes, has sat shiv- 
ering and shaking in the 
blind during acold drizzle, 
or when the cutting wind finds the little 
opening between the top of his collar and 
his hat will know the utter discomfort of 
such attire, even though his outer gar- 
ments may be warm and windproof. It 
is the clothing nearest the body that 
counts for warmth. Over these wear a 
800d flannel shirt, woolen trousers and 
wool socks. Get your rubber boots large 
enough to wear at least two pairs of 








A Blind Built Around the Anchored Boat tic 


point in the bay it will not be not long 
before the wind drifts through any coat 
not practically air tight. 

Many wear oilskins over heavy sweat- 
ers. These slickers are absolutely wind- 
proof and keep in the heat of the body 
but are rather stiff, and, unless they are 
of a greenish tint, are too conspicuous in 


the blind. 
The coat I have found most comfort- 


was made of moleskin 
lined with fine sheepskin 
with the wool on, and 
reached nearly to the 
knees. The only draw- 
back ths coat had, in my 
opinion, was its weight 
and bulk. Vests of sheep- 
skin with the wool inside 
and fastened with snap 
buckles are often worn 
by the baymen; they are 
very warm but a trifle 
clumsy. 
HE most comfortable 
gloves I have found 
are of the mitten variety, 
with index finger separate. 
These are lined inside 
with wool and have elas- 
wrist-bands. The 
leather of which they are 
made is nearly  water- 
proof, and they are large enough to be 
slipped off in a hurry when a flock comes 
in to the stools. I have also a pair of 
mackinaw gloves made on the same pat- 
tern, which, although not windproof are 
very warm and dry quickly. 

There are several different kinds of 
caps worn by duck shooters, some of cor- 
duroy or waterproof canvas and some of 
a sedge-colored woolen material. All of 
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A Natural Blind in the Sedge Grass 


these caps have ear-flaps and most of 
them are waterproof and lined with flan- 
nel, but have only small peaks. My own 
preference is for one with a large peak 
or else a felt hat with wide soft brim. 
I dislike having my ears covered, but like 
to have my eyes shaded and find that the 
peaks on most of these hunting caps do 
not afford them enough protection. Dark 
hats and caps are strictly taboo, being 
far too conspicuous, sedge color and khaki 
color only should be worn. 

HE choice of the shotgun is largely a 

matter of preference and _ shooting 
ability. I know men who swear by a 20- 
gauge with 32-inch full-choked barrels, 
while others will shoot nothing but a 10- 
gauge with 32-inch modified choke barrels, 
the gun weighing a full ten pounds. The 
gun most often used, however, ‘is the 12- 
gauge with 30 and 32-inch barrels and 
weighing from 7% to 8% pounds. My 
own gun weighs 7 pounds 14 ounces, and 
has 30-inch barrels, the right modified and 
the left full-choked, and I can shoot the 
heaviest factory loads obtainable without 
feeling the recoil to any great degree. 

The matter of the size of shot to be 
used is another question which has never 
been satisfactorily settled. Some gun- 
ners will use nothing smaller then No. 4 
shot in the right barrel, and No. 2 in the 
left, while others, among which number 
I am included, prefer size 6 in the right 
barrel and 4 or preferably 5 in the left 
barrel for follow shots. Often one is 
unable to secure shells loaded with No. 
5 shot; then 4’s are the only choice. The 
load my friends and I have found a vety 
killing one is the following: 28 grains 
of powder, which is equivalent to 3% 
drams, and 11 ounces of chilled shot. 
This load can only be bought in the high 
base shells which sell this year for $1.00 
a box. 

Live decoys, of course, are more suc- 
cessful than the wooden and paper imi- 
tations, but comparatively few hunters 
are able to keep their own live stools on 
account of lack of room at home and are 
forced to use the imitation ducks. Last’ 


year when down the bay I saw two of the 
best trained decoy ducks I have ever had 


the pleasure of watching. The gunner 
told me that he had had them for six 
years and that from the very first they 
had shown great tameness. He had 
clipped their wings so that they could 
not fly away, but he never staked them 
out in front of the blind. They were al- 
lowed to swim around near the wooden 
stools, of which he had about two dozen 
anchored out, and when they got too far 
away he would whistle to them and they 
would swim back to him. We hid our 
boat in the grass and watched them work 
for a while, and the way they brought in 
the flocks with their diving, flapping of 
wings and deceitful calls was well worth 
watching. Almost all the professional 
guides have their own live duck and 
goose stools to which they become really 
attached and which are as much a part 


family as the old 


of the house cat. 

Well shaped and carefully painted 
wooden decoys may be bought of the va- 
rious sporting goods stores for from 
$6.00 to $14.00. The cheaper grades are 
of solid wood, while the higher grades 
are hollow, making them easier to carry 
and allowing them to ride with a more 
life-like motion than the solid models. I 
have seen some stools with oven-dried 
duck wings tacked on which made them 
look very life-like from a distance. 

The Government Life Savers on Bar- 
negat Bay do quite a lot of duck shooting 
on their days off, and invariably they use 
home-made goose and duck decoys, 
These are pretty crude-looking affairs, 
whittled by hand from soft wood blocks 
and painted a solid black. The heads are 
made separate and are then nailed on, 
These stools, poorly painted as they are, 
seem to bring in the ducks even when 
used without live stools. 

EELS and anchors for these wooden 

decoys may be bought at the stores, 
but we made our keels out of a piece of 
lead pipe, and for the anchors we used 
six-ounce bank sinkers which we. found 
plenty heavy enough to keep our stools 
from dragging even in a high wind. Of 
course mushroom-shaped sinkers such as 
are sometimes used for surf casting in 
a strong tide would be more secure as 
they bury in the mud, but we have never 
lost any decoys through their dragging 
anchor. When the time came for nailing 
on the keels we filled the bathtub with 
water and tacked on the keel lightly, and 
if the decoy rode properly we attached 
the keel with galvanized nails, if not then 
we experimented until we found the 
proper location for the keel. For at- 
taching the-anchor line we used galva- 
nized screw eyes with about a one-inch 
screw point, and placed them well for- 
ward on the bottom of the decoys where 
the swell of the neck begins. 

There is also another practical decoy 
on the market, and one which is very 
light and compact. This is made of 
heavy cardboard stamped in the true 
colors of the duck it is to represent, and 
then coated with warm paraffine. When 
set up this decoy assumes the shape of a 
triangle, the base of the triangle resting 
on the water and the apex formed by the 






















































A Duck Boat Covered with Sedge and Grass 
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back of the stool. To keep the decoy up- 
right and rigid a board, painted green is 
slipped inside the deccy, and lays along 
the base of the triangle formed by the 
bottom and sides of the stool, thus keep- 
ing the hinged bottom from buckling. 
To the rear end of this board is attached 
a light anchor at the end of a stiff wire 
about six inches long. To the front of 
this board is attached the mooring string. 
I have examined a number of different 
folding stools in the sporting goods stores 
and they all look practical, but the model 
described above is the only one I have 
shot over. 

From two dozen to four dozen stools 
are used for blind and point shooting, 
but for battery shooting, as practised on 
Great South Bay and further south along 
the Atlantic Coast, sometimes as many as 
two hundred stools are used, anchored on 
all sides of the battery. For point shoot- 
ing two dozen decoys make a good show- 
ing if properly arranged, and the addition 
of a couple of live decoys with good 
husky voices will be almost sure to give 
you a good day’s shooting if the birds are 
flying, provided your blind is on the shore 
along which they are trading. 

One quiet windless day when the rafts 
of ducks were feeding and sleeping in the 
middle of the bay we rigged up the old 
bateau with a row of rushes and swamp 
grass and sculled out to them, dropping a 
few before they finally took flight. We 
tacked some stakes along the side of the 
boat for uprights and between these 
stretched pieces of old fish netting which 
we found along the shore and in this net- 
ting wove the grass. It was slow, tire- 
some work, sculling down on the raft of 
ducks, but much more exciting than’ sit- 


For the sportsman who 
loves dogs: A discussion of 
the special retrieving breeds 
and how to-+train the pup to 
find and bring in his birds, 
prevent mouthing and cure 
gun-shyness. A valuable pap- 
er in our dog series. 


HERE always has been, and prob- 

ably always will be, disagreement 

as to which dog makes the best 

retriever. I believe the spaniel 
is considerably less popular than formerly. 
Years ago, particularly among some Eng- 
lish sportsmen, this dog was highly es- 
teemed for retrieving purposes. 

Most any dog will be found to have 
some retrieving tendencies, and because 
of this nearly all kinds have been tried 
and extolled by their particular admirers. 
I think I may say that to-day popular 
choice lies between the Chesapeake Bay 
dog and the Irish setter. The former 
has so many good points, his ancestry, 
instinct, strength of constitution and 
muscle, favorable color, etc., that it is 
hard to see how he could have a superior 
“ a retriever. And perhaps he has not, 
ut— 

He has an equal in the good old red 
Irish setter. For retrieving, with adven- 


Retrievers and Retrieving 





ting in the blind watching them flutter 
and splash out in the open water. 


HEN you build your blind make it 
as little conspicuous as possible. If 
the point is almost bare of grass and sedge 
this will be difficult but it can be done. 
Some of the best shooting I ever had was 
from an open blind of this sort. One cold 
morning two of us dropped eighteen ducks 
in twenty-five minutes, but it was a very 
trying position we were forced to assume. 
The sides of the blind were formed of 
seaweed piled not more than ten inches 
high and we were obliged to lie flat on 
our backs until the ducks were almost into 
the stools and then we would sit up and 
let them have it. The wind was blowing 
hard from the west and we were obliged 
to face the early morning sun, which 
made it almost impossible to see the birds 
until they were almost among the stools. 
In the Middle West most of the duck 
shooting is done from sneak-boxes hidden 
in the rice beds and rushes along the 
shores of the lakes. In the East we do 
not get this phase of duck hunting, not 
having the abundance of wild rice and 
rushes along our bays such as is found 
in the fresh water lakes. 

When shooting from a sneak box on 
the salt water bays the boat is either 
hauled out on the shore and carefully 
concealed with sedge grass, seaweed, etc., 
or else anchored to the shore with lines 
fore and aft and the decks hidden from 
view with piled-up sedge. In a wooden 
rack around the edge of the cockpit is 
erected a low screen of rushes which ef- 
fectively conceals the gunner from the 
ducks trading in to the stools. 

In some places shooting is also done 
from pits dug on the points. In these 


Retrievers 
and 
Retrieving 


By L. E. Eubanks 


titious elements equal, there is small room 
for preference between these two ex- 
cellent dogs. The difference is that the 
Chesapeake Bay dog is a specialist and 
the Irish setter is a good general pur- 
pose dog. It is for the individual shooter 
to decide which he needs; if he lives in a 
section where there is no use for a dog 
but as a retriever, the “big brown” should 
give perfect satisfaction. There is noth- 
ing he will not dare to bring in his bird. 

But if there is some general hunting 
in your vicinity you will find the Irish 
setter more adaptable to change. He can 
learn anything that other sporting dogs 
can learn, and his nose is much keener 
on a dry-land scent than that of the 

Chesapeake. 

But this paper was to deal with re- 
trievers, and I repeat that as such you 
cannot go wrong in choosing either of 
these two. A straight-bred dog, for this 
purpose at least, always beats a cross. 
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pits, boxes lined with tar paper and 
made as nearly waterproof as possible 
are sunk, the top edges of these boxes 
being level with the surface of the 
marsh. 

When the water is not too rough, bat- 
teries or sink boxes are often made use 
of in Great South, Currituck and other 
bays. These batteries, made for two men 
to lie prone in, are towed out to the shoot- 
ing grounds by a motor boat and securely 
staked out. Around the battery are an- 
chored the stools, and on the deck, which 
extends completely around the box in 
which the gunners lie, and which is flush 
with the water, are placed metal decoys, 
or lead blocks, to level the sink box_and 
bring it nearly flush with the water. Some 
states will not allow the use of the battery 
in duck and goose shooting. 

Quiet, warm days, often referred to as 
“bluebird weather,” are poor duck days. 
The ducks feed, play and sleep out on the 
open waters of the bay, and will not 
come into the stools. The higher the wind 
the better the ducks fly, seeking shelter 
under the lee of the shore. When the 
wind is from the West the ducks will 
trade along the west shore, if from the 
East then they will be found on that 
shore, and so on around the points of the 
compass. 

If you are so situated that you can leave 
on your duck trip on a day’s notice, then 
wait for the beginning of a northerly 
storm before starting on your trip. In 
this way you will have none of the tire- 
some waiting in the blind, praying for the 
wind to rise and stir up the ducks. Very 
few of us, however, are thus happily sit- 
uated and must take our chances on the 
weather being “ducky.” 














The Spaniel as a Retriever 


The apparent superior intelligence of a 
mongrel is simply the natural result of 
more “social” experience. He is out 
more and learns “life,” but his intelli- 
gence is of a very general nature, and 
he seldom can reach high development on 
special lines. When blooded dogs are 
given an equal amount of human associa- 
tion they, too, get “world-wise.” 

Some dogs cannot be trained, but any 
dog can be spoiled. As a rule, the better 
bred your dog is the easier he may be 
ruined. He is sensitive and highstrung; 
heredity gives him a special organization 
which demands development along its 
line. If a setter’s mother, grandmother 
and great- grandmother have been trained 
retrievers, the puppy is “half made” to 
begin with. But this does not mean that 
his trainer may be careless; quite the 
contrary. You can undo in fifteen min- 
utes what it has taken nature twice as 
many years to do. 
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The Good Old Irish Setter—One of the Best Retrieving Breeds 


WELL-BRED, healthy puppy with a 
J direct heritage of retriever qualities 
will show his inclination for business at 
six months of age. The wise trainer has 
ere this established a firm bond of friend- 
ship between them, and taught the young- 
ster the principles of obedience. Congeni- 
tal retrieving properties do not guarantee 
an obedient disposition. The ability and 
willingness are there, but the crudities 
have to be refined. Teaching a puppy his 
name, to lie down on command, to obey 
“up” and “down,” etc., are the rudiments 
of his education. Teach him to retain a 
given position till you say “go”—or what- 
ever cue you prefer. Teach him self- 
control gradually by introducing from 
time to time distracting temptations. He 
must not be restrained too long at first; 
short lessons are the thing, with praise 
when he does well. A little switching 
around the legs when he disobeys is suf- 
ficient punishment. Never cuff him around 
the head. A fellow who. kicks a dog 
ought to be kicked twice as hard. A 
well-bred dog understands the spirit of 
reproof and does not have to; be beaten. 
For the puppy’s “dummy” practice I 
recommend some oblong object, not a 
ball. The latter rolls when dropped, and 
the puppy is sidetracked in having to 
run it down. Now, right at the start, is 
the time to avoid any “hard mouth” 
trouble. A favorite method is to so place 
needles in the object carried that they in- 
flict pain if the jaws are set too hard. 
This plan often works well, but it makes 
some puppies very timid about taking hold 
of anything. A better plan is to go with 
the puppy at first (and you probably will 
have to anyway) and place the object in 
his mouth along with your hand. Even 
the most senseless dog is slow about bit- 
ing his master’s hand, and, too, this en- 
ables you to accurately gauge the force 
he is using. You may have to caution him 
repeatediy. “Gently, boy, gently,” will 
soon show him that he must be careful. 
When he drops the object, persuade, 
gently force him to take it again and 


carry it back to the point whence he 
started. Regarding this matter of a hard 
mouth, it is vitally important to avoid 


it from the first. Once established, it is 
very, very hard to cure. Some bird dogs 
possess wonderful discrimination; they 
will abuse a rabbit, but handle a bird 
with the greatest care. But this is a rare 
faculty and not to be relied on. 

To my mind, habituation to the gun’s 
report is a part of the puppy’s preliminary 





training. Many owners are disappointed 
by having dogs run from the gun after 
the preliminary lessons at retrieving dum- 
mies have been learned perfectly. As one 
English writer has said, dogs do not 
“turn out” gun-shy. It is not a disease or 
a curse. Timidity may be, and often is, 
inherited, but the puppy has no prenatal 
conception of a gun, and will never re- 
gard it in fear if the weapon’s use and 
noise are introduced to him gradually. 


HE very method of “discovering” a 

gun-shy dog is a reflection on the 
gunner’s intelligence. It is only reasonable 
that abruptness in this matter should 
shock a high-strung dog. Even after a 
retriever is on terms of perfect under- 
standing with the gun he may be made 























The Chesapeake Bay Dog—the 
Best Duck Retriever 


“shy” of other noises by shock—train- 
shy, firecracker-shy, etc. It is not par- 


ticularly the gun, but the cruce, often 
brutal, method used. I say brutal ad- 
visedly, for it certainly is that, and cow- 


ardly, and senseless, to tie a dog and 
shoot time after time near his head. The 
fellow who hopes to contract all neces- 
sary training into one lesson thus is a 
good deal like the invalid who takes a 
cold bath to ascertain whether his heart 


is weak. Jf it comes out all right he wins, 
but big chances 
sarily. 
Gun-shyness will be almost unknown 
when trainers learn to rely on time and 
gentleness. To tie a puppy or confine 
him in any way arouses his suspicions at 
the very outset and increases his terror 
ten-fold. We all know this if we but stop 
to think, and use common sense. Leave 
the dog free of fetters and let him see 
everything, For the first trial-shot take 
him to a distance you know will be safe, 
leaving a friend to do the firing. Watch 
your puppy when the report comes, and if 
all seems well, move a little nearer the 
noise. Resist all temptations to close the 
gap between dog and gun the first lesson. 
No difference how calm the youngster 
seems, be on the safe side and take half 
a dozen lessons to get up to the gun. 
Perhaps one of the best ways to make 
a dog love the gun is to associate shoot- 
ing with eating. Fire several shots be- 
fore feeding him, and he will soon learn 
to regard the noise as a favorable sign, 
the weapon as a friend. It is a matter 
of common sense, patience and kindness, 
Now we are ready for a little field 
work. Use a cord—a one-quarter-inch 
rope—at first to keep the puppy from 
wandefing. Now his lesson is for posi- 
tion. He should walk at your left side, 
perhaps a little to the rear, and carry his 
head high. A dog with this high-headed 
carriage is quick to see where the bird 
falls and easier to teach the “to hand” 





delivery. Use certain words in teaching. 
If you say “To heel” when you want him 
to assume the waiting posture, always 
say that. 


DOG learns “To heel” in a few les- 

sons, then he must be taught “Go” or 
“Fetch.” To train a dog properly under 
a cord is quite an art. Never pull him; 
like a horse, he will pull against you. 
3ring him up with a sharp jerk, then 
loosen. This makes him respond to the 
pain, and he doesn’t form the pulling 
habit. In order to manipulate the gun it 
is necessary to fasten the rope to your 
body. If you are so fortunate as to have 
a well-broken dog, tie the puppy to him. 
This is one of the very best ways of 
training the youngster. It cannot be too 
often reiterated that your dog should 
work by verbal command, not by the 
loosening of the cord. Later, conditions 
may make it advisable to arrange a whistle 
—or arm-signal—but this should be 
among his advanced lessons. 

In order to teach the puppy to use his 
nose in finding the game nothing is bet- 
ter than the odoriferous rabbit; but once 
in full swing of bird-retrieving he should 
be held to that. It is easily possible to so 
train a dog that nothing but death can 
sidetrack him from his work. However, 
the animal’s perseverance should not be 
abused. Do not let him swim and wade 
around for hours in search of the game. 
Let there be a definite end to the hope- 
less cases and praise him just as heartily 
for earnest effort, even though unsuc- 
cessful. 

Many‘men are too deeply interested in 
shooting itself to train a dog correctly. 
During the retriever’s novitiate you should 
think very little of the game, except to 
the extent that its part is necessary to 
the dog’s education. Later you will be 
amply repaid for this slight sacrifice. 
Steadiness is the desideratum, and you 
must teach it now or never. Do not, as 
so many hunters do, let your puppy drop 
his duck at the edge of the water. Train 
him from: the very start to deliver “to 
hand.” See that he does it if it costs 
you dozens of ducks. 
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The Stevens Single Shot 


HAT wonderful mechanism, the 

modern big-game rifle, is such a 

triumph of the gunmaker’s art 

and the woodsman’s experience 
that we, who use them thoughtlessly, 
would do well to contemplate, just for 
once, all the labor, brains and experience 
that goes into the makeup of such a first- 
class weapon. The ideal must meet the 
following requirements: It must be true 
to itself and of good steel, so that its 
bullet will always do the same flight in 
the same way, and this regardless of a 
reasonable amount of negligence in clean- 
ing; it must be safe and fool-proofedly 
so, so that the enormous recoil of the 
high-power cartridge will be blocked at 
the breech by solid metal, bearing against 
the solid frame of the weapon, and this 
blocking must take place before it is 
possible to fire the rifle, so that no pre- 
matures can occur in moments of intense 
excitement. The ideal rifle must handle 


cartridge after cartridge, feeding them in- 
to the chamber and discarding the empty 
shell without possibility of jamming in 
the excitement of the chase, smoothly and 
without too much effort on the shooter’s 
part; its sights must be optically adapted 






The Winchester ’86 Action 


to pick up faint and indistinct 
marks and define them clearly 
in all kinds of lights; the hang 
of the weapon for quick sight- 
ing must be right and not change 
materially on emptying the mag- 
azine; the contour of it must 
be graceful and handsome, to- 
tally enclosed by the action, with 
no awkward recesses to catch 
and hold dirt and sand; no small 
and intricate sighting mechan- 
isms or other easily broken parts 
must be exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of mountain and _ trail 
work; the rifle must be easily cleaned and 
dismounted, and, finally, more than one 
strength of cartridge in the same weapon 
is exceedingly desirable. 


UITE a formidable list of require- 

ments; but note how well they all 
are met by American rifle-makers in half 
a dozen true and tried models that are 
in daily use by millions of American rifle- 
men! Of course, the scope of this ar- 
ticle is too limited to describe the many 
forms of rifles that have found favor 
with the American public, but a dissec- 
tion of how the ideal has been met by 
several well-known types is well within 
our space. We have room for a look at 
two of the best single-shots, four justly 
popular lever-action repeater models, one 
good automatic and the best of our Amer- 
ican bolt-action sporters. And, as every 


ifle Mechanics 


By Warren H. Miller 


sportsman should know something of 
what goes on inside the receiver frame 
of his rifle when he operates its reload- 
ing mechanism, we shall confine ourself 
more especially to the mechanics of the 
em the “action,” so-called, of the 
rifle. 


Witt the single-shot rifles the gun- 
maker’s problem has been com- 
paratively easy, and the embodiment of 
the best practice may be found in the 
popular Stevens and Winchester single- 
shots, in which the breech block slides 
up and down in grooves cut in the re- 
ceiver frame, actuated by an under lever, 
which is also the trigger guard, and, 
further, operates a simple extractor 
in a recess in the receiver frame. No 
possible chance for the cartridge to blow 
back here, nor can it be fired prematurely, 
because the firing pin is in the breech 
block and is not presented to the hammer 
until the block is securely centered be- 
hind the cartridge. The barrel is secured 
solidly in the frame, thus insuring true- 
ness to itself of the bullet’s flight in 
respect to the sights no matter where 
mounted, which cannot be had where the 








barrel moves on a hinge in open- 
ing the gun, as in shotguns. The 
extractor merely starts the car- 
tridge out of the chamber some 
one-eighth inch, after which the 
fingers can grip the shell, and with 
factory-made ammunition this is no 
great hardship, though hand-loaded 
work may sometimes be swelled so 
that the shell sticks in the barrel. 
In both of these rifles the breech 
parts are made big enough to fill 
up the general contour of the weapon, 
leaving a smooth exterior, with no 
holes or pockets to catch grit and dirt: 
the hammer is the only projecting ob- 
ject, and safety is assured by making 
this of the rebounding-lock type, with the 
trigger sear in the notch at all times, 
so that a blow from behind the hammer 
cannot force it on the pin and accidentally 
discharge it. Both rifles are “old reli- 
ables,” beloved of all the riflemen of 
America, and few sportsmen’s households 
are without at least one. specimen of them, 
usually the .22, though they are made for 
nearly all the large calibers. 

When we come to the repeating arms 
the gunmaker’s problems are much multi- 
plied. Not only must you have a safe 
breech, but you must provide a mechan- 
ism that will pick a cartridge out of a 
magazine, insert it in the rifle barrel 


chamber, cock the hammer, throw out the 
empty cartridge and put in a new one, 
ali in one motion of bolt or lever. And 
those last three words bring us to the 
most joyous part of the wordy contro- 
versy that has raged for years in the 
sporting press ; i. e., the great bolt ys. lever 
contention. They are all bolt-action rifles, 
every one of them, only in some you op- 
erate the bolt by hand, grabbing a knob 
for the purpose, and in others a trigger 
guard lever operates the bolt for you! 


ET us, then, look over the mechanics 

of a few of the old reliables so that 
we shall have more than a bowing ac- 
quaintance with the outside of the gun. 
Beginning with the popular Winchester 
Model ’86, never more in general use than 
right now, when its .33 moose cartridge 
and the dependable .45-90 keep it still a 
big-game hunter’s favorite, we have here 
a representative tubular magazine rifle ; in 
fact, the best development of the tubular 
type, for with larger and longer cartridges 
there is not length enough for enough of 
them and we are forced to go to the box- 
magazine type. 

The action of such a rifle is simplicity 
itself. You have really four main parts: 
the main bolt, finger lever, cartridge car- 
rier and locking bolts. Throwing down 
the finger lever slides back the main bolt, 
which pulls the empty shell along with 
it, and, riding down the hammer, cOcxs 
the rifle. At the same time the spring 
in the tubular magazine has shot a car- 
tridge into the carrier and the latter lifts 
it, with the last of the downward motion 
of the lever, up in front of the bolt and 
in position to slide into the chamber. 
Right here is a practical point where 
many riflemen fall down in the woods; 
they get excited and fail to drive home 
that last downward motion of the lever, 
starting to reclose it too quick in their 
hurry, with the result that, as the ~ 
tridge has not been lifted up enough, 
cannot get into the chamber and a aie 
porary jam results. Besides practicing 
to shoot your rifle accurately, you ought 
to give a good deal of time to running 
a few magazines full of cartridges 
through the action at full speed. Also 
put in lots of time firing full speed at a 
target, feeding through the action as with 
actual big game. I know that it doesn’t 
make as nice scores as you really can 
make, firing the weapon single-shot, but 
are fine scores really what we are after? 
Continuing the action of the Model ’86 
lever; as the hand brings it up again the 
bolt forces the new shell home and the 
lever raises the locking bolts into posi- 
tion. These are those small, bright-look- 
ing metal. squares that you see coming 
up from below when the action closes, 
and they are the one thing needed to 
bring the contour all flush, with no holes 
or dents and hardly a crack for snow, 
twigs, needles and sand to get in by 
Your rifle is now cocked and ready to 
shoot, and the whole action of reloading 
was done with the quickness of a hand- 
flash. You may want to plant that shot 
right off, or you may have a considerable 
stalk to make, in which the care of your 
rifle will be subordinated to the all-im- 
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portant practical consideration of keeping 
flat to the ground and making no noise 

in any event, there is little about the rifle 
that will catch and hold twigs and briers, 
and nowhere that dirt and pebbles can 
get in ang, clog. 

This model will take high-power car- 
tridges with the utmost safety, as the lock- 
ing scheme—two bolts sliding in grooves, 
half recessed in the frame and half in 
the bolt—is about the last thing that can 
fail in the action. The Model ’92 is al- 
most a duplicate of it; being designed for 
short, stubby cartridges, its carrier swings 
on a pivot operated by the toe of the 
lever instead of being translated straight 
up and down, as with the larger cartridges 
of the ’86. In both rifles the way to start 
taking down to give them an annual clean- 
ing is by taking off the butt. Important 
pins cannot be got at to drive out unless 
you do this, for other parts must first 
come out to let you get at them. One 
hesitates to unscrew the mainspring and 
take out the hammer in order ‘to get at 
the rest of the mechanism, but it must 
be done about once a year, as all the small 
parts on a long hunting trip get coated 
with rust and grease and ought. to be 
taken out, soaked in kerosene, cleaned and 
replaced. I have done it in camp with 
no other tools than my hunting-knife, 
axe blade and a small wire nail. The 
camp axe, if of good steel, makes a good 
screwdriver, using the turn of the upper 
corner of the poll. With the rifle stock 
off, all the rest of the dissection is plain 
sailing. 


HE necessity to handle long cartridges 

in the tubular magazine led the Win- 
chesters to develop the Model '94, and, 
in box-magazine type, the later Model 
95, one of the most popular of big- 
game rifles. The need was-for a longer 
swing to the lever, and this could not 
be had without dropping the center to 
some point below the frame to swing on. 
More room was wanted, also, in Model 
04 frame to handle those long shells 
(the .32 Special, .38-55, .30-30 and .32-40), 
so the locking bolt was moved back be- 
hind the lever, where it could be poked 
up from below, between the end of the 
bolt and the solid back wall of the re- 
ceiver frame. Mechanically, this type of 
backstop and the one in grooves is strong- 
er and safer than some forms of side lugs 
such as are found on military rifles, for 
the latter must be forged to shape, in- 
troducing hidden weaknesses, and are 
subject to crystallization from the pound- 
ing of the recoil, as are all outstanding 
bits of metal on all machinery. But a 
plain bit of mild steel, like these Win- 
chester locking bolts or the Savage main 
bolt, backed by the receiver frame, while 
they may be squashed like cheese with 
excessive pounding, will never become 
brittle or crystallize and snap off. 

The Model '94 action is a delight to 
the mechanical enginecr for its simplicity. 
Throwing down the lever at the same 
time drops down a piece of the bottom 
of the receiver frame, thus lowering the 
central pivot, so that you get a long 
swing to the lever head, which slides 
back the bolt. This bottom piece also 
carries down with it the locking bolt, 
which, by the way, will be the last thing 
to come back—just when it is wanted to 
close and make safe the action. Further 
up on the lever is pivotted the long car- 
rier onto which each cartridge is shot 
from the magazine by the tudular spring. 
As this carrier does not need to come into 
play until the lever head is well through 
its work of sliding back the bolt, its 
position far up on the lever insures this 
—altogether the Model '94 action is quite 


Field and Stream 


a triumph in _ instantaneous 
centrics. 

But still larger and heavier 
cartridges, not only too long 
end to end to go well in a tu- 
bular magazine, but so heavy 
as to seriously affect the balance 
of the rifle, led to the adoption 
of the box magazine for the 
lever gun in’ the Model ’95. 
Now you will have a few more 
problems to contend with: The 
box magazine prevents you 
dropping down a piece out of 
the frame to get a low pivot 
for a long lever motion—all 
right—we drop a piece out of 
the trigger part of the frame, 
taking the trigger with it, and all is well, 
for we have now a long lever finger, 
with a shifting-center, so that, as the bolt 
slides back the center below almost paral- 
lels it, making a very smooth action, need- 
ful, indeed, with such big cartridges! The 
box magazine introduces a separate prob- 
lem of its own, for the lever head must 
straddle it, and so we find the lever in 
two broad, flat strips of steel sliding over 
the box, a part that must be kept oiled, 
and from which water must be kept away 
in cold weather or it will freeze fast and 
all your strength cannot move it. The 
Winchester people have provided against 
this, however, in their usual tight, smooth 
closing of the whole action, and, as a film 
of oil on the lever plates will last for 
a long time without renewing and of itself 
keeps out water, I have had few com- 
plaints to register from freeze-ups, espe- 
cially as we clean snow water out of 
our rifles every night in camp on the 
hunting trips. 


HE box magazine did away with the 

carrier; all that is needed with it 
is a spring or spring-operated pusher to 
raise the cartridges up into place. The 
extractor tosses the empty shell out of 
the action as soon as the lower part of 
the head strikes the trip plate on the 
carrier, A jam here is only possible 
through not throwing the lever down far 
enough to trip the cartridge—easily recti- 
fied, even in a swearing hurry, by simply 
completing the motion, when the cartridge 
is released and a new one shot up under 
the extractor circle. To dismount you 
begin at the magazine, instead of the butt, 
as in the other models. Taking off the 
forearm exposes the screw and spring 
controlling the magazine pusher. Two 
more screws release the magazine box. 
Turning out the mainspring screw re- 


leases the hammer, and its removal 
permits getting at the lever pins, 
which can be driven out with a wire 
nail. 


The safety locking device on this model 
deserved especial consideration, owing to 
the powerful cartridges handled. Follow- 
ing the lead of the Model ’94, and for much 
the same reasons, the safety is a bolt 
pushed up from below, in between the rear 
end of the bolt and the rear wall of the 


frame. If you will look at the rear end 
of your 95 you will note it dropping 
down immediately you start the lever, 


and will see how much of a wall of solid 
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The Winchester 795, 
Open 


steel (more than equal twice the car- 
tridge base) it imterposes between 
the bolt and the frame. In order to 
let the hammer get at the firing pin 
a notch is cut in the center of the 
locking bolt, which takes the lower 
half of the pin, the upper half be- 
ing its projection from out the main 
bolt. A great old rifle is the '95; 
in its three powerful cartridges, the 
405, .35 and .30 Government ’06, 
is a great favorite for big game, a nical 
balanced weapon that stays so, clean and 
smooth outside, easy to handle and climb 
with, quick to fire, and, with a tang peep, a 
folding leaf with white diamond in middle 
slot and a plain knife front sight with 
45-degree flat filed on it, it makes a nice 
hunter’s weapon. For auxiliaries you have 
41 Colt, the .380 Colt in steel Marble- 
Brayton cartridge, and the .32 tribe, for 
the three main calibers of .405, .35 and .30 
Government ’06. 

Closely allied to the above actions are 
the Marlins, the principal difference be- 
ing that the top of the receiver is closed 
in, the rifle throwing its shell out the side; 
the lever is pivoted from a lug below the 
frame to give a longer slide to the bolt 
than with pivotting through the frame; 
and the locking lug is pushed up from 
below inside the action, taking its bear- 
ings on grooves cut in the frame. The 
action is simple and of a few strong 
parts. It is somewhat hard to get at 
the cartridges from outside the frame 
in case of a jam, but compensations are 
found in the complete protection to the 
interior parts by the solid receiver top. 
These rifles are adapted to such cartridges 
as the .32-40, .38-55, .30-30 and .32 Special, 
besides the smaller and stubbier designs. 


IFFERING radically from the above 

are the repeating actions exem- 
plified by the Savage rifles, whose .303, 
22 hp. and .250-3000 cartridges are in 
such universal popular favor. The 
scheme of the Savage action is simple 
and strong. The bolt is a solid block 
of steel fitting snugly into the opening 
of the receiver frame. When the lever 
is operated this bolt entire is pulled first 
down and then backwards, exposing the 
box magazine, from which another shell 
is proffered as soon as the extractor tosses 
the empty away. In the closing motion 
the bolt comes forward, pushing the new 
cartridge into the chamber before it, and 
at the end is pushed snugly up into the 
frame recess so that its front end rests 
against the cartridge head and the rear 
end against the solid metal of the frame. 
The only way this could fail would be 
by first lowering it in some way, which 
the recoil cannot do. 

This bolt is operated by a long, curved 
link, forming with the trigger guard and 
finger lever a U-shaped device pivotted 
to a lug underneath the frame. As the 
bolt is as long as the receiver frame and 
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must come back its own length to expose 
the magazine, it follows that this link 
mechanism must be placed under the tang 
instead of under the receiver, as with the 
Winchesters and Marlins. Undoubtedly 
an element of weakness, due to the hol- 
lowing out of the stock wood, but the 
compensation lies in having the weapon 
hammerless and giving it a smooth and 
graceful outline. Once closed there is 
yery little place anywhere on it for rain, 
snow, grit or twigs to get into the action; 
a good stalking rifle. 

As far as hammer or hammerless goes, 
that is a matter of individual preference. 
Whether to monkey with safeties and the 
sense of touch to tell you whether full 
cocked or no or whether to rely on a 
glance of the eye and a hammer always 
handy to the thumb is for you to decide. 
I am an old fogy and prefer the hammer 
that I can see and know just what it is 
doing and that no safety device can ever 
put on the fritz. I can endure a hammer- 
less shotgun—that is, some hammerless 
shotguns !—but I am not enough weaned 
yet from the Queene Anne musket to 
adopt a rifle without any visible hammer. 
What would we old Ku-klux-klanners do 
without our Ku-Klux! 

The magazine of the Savage rifles is 
of the rotary box type; that is, the shells 
are held by their rims in a rotating de- 
vice that presents one at a time before 
the bolt head. The extraction is side- 
wise, and, as the shells are held by the 
rims, they are noiseless, and spitzer- 
pointed ones cannot be burred by hitting 
their points against the forward box walls. 
As might be expected with such an action, 
it lends itself particularly well to power- 
ful cartridges, as there is no limit to the 
recoil the bolt can stand and no [imit 
to the length of cartridge, since the bolt 
can be made as long as needful without 
introducing carrier or locking bolt prob- 
lems. For moose and large game the .303 
has always been a favorite, also the .30-30 
and .38-55 Savage for deer, while the 
two new products, the .220 and .250 high- 
power, high-velocity cartridges, after they 
had gotten over manufacturing troubles 
with the ammunition, turned out to be 
very good for all the smaller big game 
at long ranges where trajectory heights 
and loss of energy through distance 
counted. 


MONG the automatics we have space 

to examine but one, the justly popu- 
lar Remington .35, one of the best all- 
around big-game rifles made. For five 
shots quick, with plenty of steam behind 
them, this rifle fills the bill, and all Ameri- 
can game, from the huge Alaska brown 
bears to the giant moose of New Bruns- 
wick, have gone down before it. Out- 
side it follows the usual American gun- 
builder’s practice of nothing on it to catch 
and hold in the underbrush. The rifle 
is clean all over, no hollows or holes, 
no machine shop full of micrometer sights 
on its back. Inside, this automatic is 
simplicity itself. A spring ‘and push-rod 
in the stock drive the breech bolt with 
its _extractor and firing pin forward 
against the barrel, with its cartridge in 
the chamber. This barrel is inside a steel 
jacket, which is what you see looking like 
a barrel when you take the rifle in your 
kands, and it can slide back inside its 
jacket about three inches. When you fire 
the rifle the recoil of the cartridge against 
its bullet drives the whole works, barrel 
and breech bolt together, back inside the 
receiver, riding over the hammer on the 
way back. The breech block is held back 
for an instant while the barrel starts 
forward, urged by a spring inside its 
Jacket. In doing so it leaves its cartridge 
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The Remington .35 


extractor, and, as soon as the barrel gets 
forward enough to clear the empty car- 
tridge, the extractor tosses it out of the 
action. That gives a chance for the next 
cartridge to spring up out of the box 
magazine, tripping a release as it goes, 
which lets the breech block shoot forward 
again and the rifle is reloaded. All this 
takes place so quickly that you cannot 
see it done. All you see is a flash of 
brass as the cartridge pops up into the 
air, and you wonder on which side of 
your Stetson it is coming down! Pull- 
ing the trigger releases the hammer again 
and the same cycle of operations is gone 
through. To load her single-shot you 
have an exterior knob on the breech bolt 
by which it can be grabbed and pulled 
back by hand until it catches. The barrel 
will stay in place, being held forward by 
its spring. Now put.in your single shell 
€or load the clip) and press on a release 
catch outside, when the bolt will fly shut 
and the rifle is ready for business. A 
rather clumsy safety consists in a flat 
lever, built on outside the receiver, which 
is in the way of the bolt and therefore 
on “safe” unless pressed down, when it 
exposes a large crack in the frame, 
through which all the dust in the world 
could get during a long stalk. Of course, 
you do not stalk with the safety off as a 
rule—but then again you do—sometimes ! 
And what of the safety lugs on all 
this? For, obviously, the breech bolt and 
barrel must be pinned firmly together 
when the cartridge is going off. Here, 
for the first time, we come across the bolt 
lug, of which we will see no end in mili- 
tary rifles. Note, inside your Remington 
breech, two recesses. Into them fit the 
lugs of that breech bolt, when it is closed 
and you cannot see them. In opening, the 
first thing done is a cam motion inside 
the bolt, which rotates those lugs out of 
their recesses, and when you see them 
they are up and down instead of across 
the barrel. When the cartridge goes off 
it tends, of course, as in all rifles, to vio- 
lently separate barrel and breech bolt. 
These lugs prevent it, but as soon as the 
breech bolt and cam mechanism overrun 
the trip below, the cam movement rotates 
the lugs and frees the bolt altogether. 
We have space to go into two of the 
military sporting rifles, the .30 U. S. 
Army Springfield and the Ross .280. 
Both are wonderful big-game rifles, 
having a maximum striking power, mini- 
mum trajectory height, maximum velocity, 
explosive bullets and all the rest of it 
Of course, you mustn’t have too many 
husky twigs in the way of these explo- 
sive bullets, or they will explode on the 
twigs instead of in the game, and the 
same is true of big, raw hip-bones and 
others too near the surface. Planted 
square, the bullets will do great execu- 
tion, and if you do not mind having 
your meat full of little pieces of cop- 
per they are the latest up-to-the-minute 
dope on how to kill any large, wild mam- 
mal not as yet reduced to ownership and 
possession. 
Mechanically, the bolt-action rifle is 
simply any big-game rifle with the lever 


Auto-loading Action 


part of the mechanism left out. Instead, 
you crook up your right hand, quitting the 
trigger guard to do so, and pull back the 
bolt, or, with rifle at shoulder, reach over 
to it with your left or else take down the 
piece and rattle the bolt as quick as you 
can, get her back to shoulder and get an- 
other aim—for, with most animals, while 
you hit him your first shot, all right, the 
vitality of most of them is amazing and 
your deer is making good time to parts 
unknown, your ram about to run himself 
over a precipice where you will never get 
down to him in a thousand years, or your 
bear is crawling into lodgepole pine so 
thick that a weasel couldn’t make it on 
crutches—and your earnest desire is to 
stop him, quick, before he goes another 
yard! 

Having eliminated the lever, we might 
as well eliminate the hammer while we 
are at it, and substitute a spring inside 
the bolt coiled around the firing pin. 
knurled nut, which you pull back to cock 
it, and a sort of wing which folds to 
right or left serves for a safety. 


O we are down to the lug question 

again and this brings up the subdivi- 
sion of straight line vs. flip-flop, for our 
way of releasing the bolt. The foreign 
rifles and the Springfield do the flip-flop, a 
turn up and a pull back. The lug may 
be cut to fit in recesses in the chamber, 
as in the Teuton guns, or it may be a long 
stop on the bolt with a piece of the frame 
jutting up for a backstop as in the Spring- 
field. The latter is much preferable owing 
to avoidance of crystallization, as it is 
hard to set up destructive crystallization 
in a piece of steel nearly as long as the 
bolt. 

The third lug is the rotary broken- 
thread screw, as exemplified in the Ross. 
Pulling back on the handle of the Ross 
bolt rotates the lugs, disengages their 
screw threads and releases the bolt free 
to come back. One less motion, a straight 
line pull instead of a right angle and then 
back. 

IMPLE as the bolt actions are, strictly 

hunting types, not the made-over mili- 
tary ones, should give more attention to 
putting small and fragile parts where they 
are less vulnerable to unsympathetic rocks, 
and they should have fewer little nooks and 
crannies in evidence which can be choked 
up with sand, pebbles, twigs and hemlock 
needles. Compared with the smooth-fin- 
ished surfaces of regular hunting rifles, 
with hardly a crack visible in the actions, 
good for any rough-and-tumble campaign 
in rocky, mountainous or forested coun- 
try, these converted military sporters will 
stand a lot of cleaning up outside. The 
Ross is the nearest to being cleaned up of 
any of them at this time. 

Yet one should be able to drag hunt- 
ing rifles around in the forest without 
any particular care, with an occasional 
fall or a horse rolling on them, with mud 
and sand in the canoe bottom thickly 
spattering them—and yet when we pick 
them up they are generally ready to shoot, 
and keep on shooting as long as it is need- 
ful to work the action. 
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The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
tournaments and casting contests., Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. to ting, fishing, tackle, baits, 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envslope enclos 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in 
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HUNTING AND WOODCRAFT 


A TRIBUTE TO HURTY AND 
MARCELL 


Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 


It was with a shock I read the an- 
nouncement of the death of _Messrs. 
Hurty and Marcell in the last issue of 


Frecp & StrEAM. They were unknown 
to me, other than through your magazine, 
yet I felt a distinct personal loss as | 
read—that someone near to me had gone. 
Each month I had looked forward to 
the coming of my copy of the magazine 
that I might follow them in their travels, 
and when the printed page was before me 
I was with them in their toil and recrea- 
tion, striving against the storms or skim- 
ming over quiet waters, and between the 
lines I read of the long evenings by the 
campfire, when the fragrant wood smoke 
rose to disappear among the treetops, the 
while soothing pipes gave solace after 
a day of labor. 

No words in my vocabulary can tell 
of the appreciation I feel of the bravery 
these men showed in their undertaking 
—men softened by a life in the cities; 
tenderfeet in every sense of the word at 
the start of their journey—for I, being 
a city-dweller myself, have some knowl- 
edge of the way a strenuous trip will at 
first wear down the flabby tissues accu- 
mulated in an urban vocation, Often they 
were tired and worn; many times, I ven- 
ture to say, they were discouraged, yet 
none of this showed in their story. Op- 
timism and the joy of life in the open, 
together with justifiable pride in the ac- 
complishment of each day’s tasks, shone 
from every word. 

Then came the winter in the Cheboygan 
its snow and ice to test the 
They 
condi- 


cabin, with 


mettle of the men in a new way 
adjusted 


themselves to the new 


tions and found pleasure where many 
another would have discovered nothing 
but tribulation. The snow to them meant 
a new world in which to study the records 
left by the forest people, great and small, 
and the frozen lake became the arena 
of a new and untried sport. 

The winter came to an end and prepa- 
rations were made for the continuance 
of the trip. As the white blanket dis- 
appeared there came the good-byes to 
friends made during their sojourn, and 
plans were laid for a return at some fu- 
ture time to the scene of so much enjoy- 
ment. I quote from their last article: 

“Most people are glad to see the winter 
depart. To us the woods had been won- 
derful, sleeping in their bed of snow, and 
as the sun grew high, melting the snow 
and waking the trees and buds and every- 
thing that grows from their unconscious- 
ness into a new life, it seemed, as we 
welcomed again the song of the birds and 
the flowers, that we were a’so saying 
good-bye to a fine friend for a long time.” 

Truly, it was good-bye for a long time. 
Finis is written for this world, and we 
have lost two men good and true. But 
may not the Indian conception of the 
Happy Hunting Grounds be, in a measure, 
true, and may not these white braves 
have been but transferred to another 
sphere of enjoyment? 

The way of the world is to forget, but 
I think to me the name “Cheboygan,” no 
matter when or where heard, will stand 
always as a headstone commemorating a 
brave undertaking and an untimely end. 

In all probability you are too busy to 
be interested in my wanderings on paper, 
yet I wished you to know how one of 
your readers was affected by this occur- 


ees Frank C. Loomis. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
My Dear Mr. WARNER: 

Let me congratulate you upon the 
change in Fietp & Stream. Watson’s 
cover is fine and exceptionally well re- 
produced. The magazine is one hundred 
per cent. better throughout in this size. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Lynn Bocue Hunt. 

Epitor’s Note: The above letter from 
Mr. Lynn Bogue Hunt, one of the fore- 
most outdoor artists in America, is surely 
a compliment. 


HUNTING EQUIPMENT 
Fretp & StreEAM Pus. Co.: 

Will you please send me a check list 
of clothing suitable for a big game hunt- 
ing trip in Canada (Quebec, Ontario, 
etc.) from about September 1 to October 
15. What I want is a minimum list; one 
containing everything necessary for com- 
fort and health, but not a lot of useless 
weight to be lugged around and never 
used. The trip I have in mind is a water 
one (via canoe) and this may be taken 
consideration in making out the 


into 
above kit. F. E. DiItey. 
Ans.—Mackinaw coat, Tilson or stag 


shirt, red checked pattern; 2 pair home- 
spun wool trousers; 2 changes wool un- 
derwear; 4 pair. wool socks; 2 wool 
shirts; 1 sweater coat; 2 pair wool finger 
mitts; 1 pair cruiser mocs; 1 wool toque; 
1 hunting cap with ear tabs; 2 bandanna 
handkerchiefs.—Eb. 

ANOTHER “SKEETER” DOPE 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Here’s a fly and mosquito ointment that 
is new, to me at least. It was given to 
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“THE MOTHERS SAY— 
Billiards is *‘First Aid" In rearing 


our boys and girls. It keeps them 
home—safe from alluring pitfalls. 











THE PHYSICIANS SAY— 

Billiards is ‘‘First Aid" in keeping 
folks in health. It aids digestion, 
steadies the nerves and relaxes 
the tired mind. 








THE HOSTESSES SAY— 


Billiards is “‘First Aild”’ in enter- 
taining. It's always ready for the 
unexpected guests, and keeps the 
whole party in constant animation. 





* 


THE HUSBANDS SAY— 


Billiards is ‘First Aid” in giving 
our wives delightful diversion 
from the routine of housework. 
It enlivens their spirits and brings 
the bloom to their cheeks. 


“BABY GRAND” 


Brunswick—the American family’s official 
Home Billiard Table. When equipped with 
convertible cushions it is adapted to all 33 
rollicking carom and pocket games. 


Why These Authorities 
Advocate Billiards 


For Your Home and Every Home 


AROM and Pocket Billiards are grand old games 
of wit and skill that you can easily learn to play 
in an evening or two at home. 
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They stimulate everyone’s spirits. There’s no other indoor amuse- 
ment that inspires such sport and repartee. 


After school —after work, there will always be merry times in store 
for young and old if you have a scientific Brunswick in your home. 


Brunswick Home 


Billiard Tables 
$2.50 Monthly—Play-as- Y ou-Pay 


Skilful shots carry true on Brunswick Tables Send This Free Coupon 

—that’s why they are the choice of experts. : 

Beautiful oak and mahogany, richly inlaid At least see these tables in our de luxe : 
= 


and masterfully built book—“‘Billiards—The Home Magnet.” 
and masterfully puut, See our low prices, easy terms and home 


P 99 66 i ” trial offer. If you don’t know the name 

of the authorized Brunswick store in 

Baby Grand, Convertibles your town, send the coupon for this 

66 ° k D | 99 interesting color book. IT’S FREE. 

and Quic emountab es Tear out the coupon now so you won't 

forget and mail today. 

Some styles can be set up anywhere and taken 

down easily after play. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 35-W, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Folks all about you are buying these tables 
—no extra room is needed. So why should 
you wait when a small payment brings one 
on 30 days’ trial at our risk? We'll include 
a high-class Playing Outfit Free — Balls, Cues, 
Rack, Markers, Expert Book of 33 games 
and instructions. 


Send FREE, postpaid, your color book, 
“Billiards —The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer. 
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Waiting in the 
Salt Marshes— 


—exposed to the elements for hours, awaiting 
the oncoming ducks and geese, you need warm 
and heavy clothing and proper footgear. 


Or—if you go into the snowy North—you 
want light and warm clothing and the right 
footgear. 

You can get the right kind at Abercrombie’s— 
and every other essential for the fall and winter 
outing—tents, cooking outfits, quilts, sleeping 
bags, camp furniture, clothing, guns, ammuni- 
tion, etc. 

Our Information Bureau has on file the 


names of investignted g and camping 
places in every part of the country, 


Send for Catalog F, showing and describing 
equipment for outdoor life. This book is FREE, 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway (APERCROMBIESY New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 


NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 

















OOD taste displayed in all the 
rest of a man’s attire will not 
overcome the poor impression crea- 
ted by loose, sagging socks. The 
Boston Garter keeps them snug and 
smooth all day. 
AtStores Everywhere Silk 50c—Lisle 25c 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON 








KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 
Ralestnn Ocndosr ie by Wearing Leomaete 
_woor wien Adirondack Foot Warmers 


~ 2 $1.50 Men, women and 


children enjoy the 

comfort they give. 

Heavy sheepskin, woollined, 
ten inches high. Give shoe 
size and state whether to be 
worn over shoes or hose. 
Satistaction or Money Back 
est stock woolshirts Catalog 

E 













skin gloves, and 

mittens, moccasins etc. 

W. C. LEONARD & CO. 
Main St., Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


Field 


me by a N. H. State Fire Warden, with 
whom keeping comfortable in the woods 
is a business, not a hobby: 

One ounce white vaseline. 

One tablespoonful bay oil. 

Simple enough, surely, and much more 
agreeable to apply than most of the 
“dopes” commonly used. I haven’t yet 
put it to the test myself, as my fishing 
| trip of this year was over when [I learned 
of it, but I have a little jar of it all ready 
for next season. My friend, the Warden, 
says “it’s the best thing I’ve ever found.” 
So I pass the word along for what it is 
worth. Anything that will drive away 
the “little hot feet” is worth trying, any- 
way. Rocer W. RHOpEs. 


PARTRIDGE HUNTING NEAR 
NEW YORK—PART II 


By J. W. Thayer 


I was poking through the brush, when 
I heard a “Wee, Wee, Wee,” and saw 
two birds under some hemlocks. As they 
-_rose I cut loose, and scored two misses 
of fairly easy shots. Pretty punk. I 
heard Ed shoot twice, and made my way 
to him. Another one for him. Ed is 
good for 87 in the hundred at the traps. 

We kept together for a while, and put 
up one which we didn’t see. We soon 
reached the foot of a hill where a brook 
comes down, and that is some hill. 
Almost straight up and down, and all 
rocks. We decided there was little chance 
| of birds there, so we took a road to the 
left which leads to Cedar Pond. A stiff 
climb of half an hour brought us to the 
pond. 

Cedar Pond is a fine sheet of water of 
| perhaps 400 acres. A good many teal 
duck breed here, and we hoped to find 
some. We did, out in the sedge, about 
100 yards from shore, we watched nine 
fine ducks fly over the hills towards the 
Ramapo River without getting a shot. 

I want to say right here, that to the 
west and north of this pond is some as 
wild country as one could desire. There 
is about 200 acres of cedar swamp, so 
thick that a man cannot at times crowd 
his way between the cedars. These ce- 
dars are about 20 feet high. Stretching 
above them are remains of giant trees, 
all broken off at about 50 feet from the 
ground, covered with vines. The rem- 
nants of these trees lie scattered over 
the ground, and make excellent cover for 
partridges, snowshoe rabbits, bobcats, 
foxes, mink, and _ coons. Scattered 
through this swamp are numerous small 
islands or knolls, covered with black and 
raspberry brush, sumach, and small beech 
brush. Ideal spots for game, and it is 
here. 

From the lower end of the pond to the 
cedars is perhaps a quarter of a mile. 
Quite open timber. We did not find any 
birds here, but saw quite a few gray 
squirrels. Neither Ed nor I are partial 
to these little friends as gun food, and 
did not molest them. On a stump near 
the cedars we saw where a mink had 
made his Thanksgiving dinner, furnished 
by a partridge. 

At the edge of the cedars we found a 
fine spring, evidently much frequented by 
fishermen. As it was now 11:30, we de- 
cided to have our lunch. This over, we 
took a road running to the upper end of 
the pond. As we pushed along, we 
flushed several birds which we did not 
see, and could not get at on acccount of 
the thickness of the cedars. We soon 
came to one of the islands, and then fun 
began. 

As we emerged from the cedars into the 








beeches, up went two birds. Ed’s bird 
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fell at the crack of his gun, and mine 
kept on after two cracks. While looking 
up Ed’s bird, we saw a sight seldom seen 
by bird hunters. Out in the swamp, about 
20 yards from the knoll, sat a snowshoe 
rabbit, under a bunch of laurel. He 
seemed to be all eyes and ears. He had 
not yet turned white, and looked like a 
big brown muff. I walked up to within 
20 feet of him before he moved. We did 
not want him, but fired a shot as he 
jumped, just to start him well on his 
way. If he kept on running as he started 
out, he has probably gone twice around 
the world by this time, and is well 
started on the third lap. 

As we neared the upper end of the 
island, Ed flushed a fine old cock bird, 
which he missed. It crossed ahead of 
me, and I took a shot just for luck, and 
got him. Three and two, and not yet one 
o'clock. 

We kept on straight north, and flushed 
birds every ten rods. I got one more, and 
Ed said we had better hike for Green- 
wood Lake and a train. We kept north- 
west, and an hour’s walk took us to the 
head of Jennings brook. This was 
through large, open timber. We saw 
many squirrels, but no birds until we got 
into the upper end of Old Mike’s Place, 
as I believe the old farm on Jennings’ 
brook is called. Here we found two in 
some alders on the brook, and I got my 
third bird after Ed missed him twice. 
Three a-piece, and plenty. 

We. walked down the brook till we 
came to the remains of an old farmhouse, 
when Ed said he guessed we were in 
Jersey. We put up the guns, and after 
stowing our birds where they were as 
little noticeable as possible, we followed 
the brook to the Wanaque River. This 
we crossed, and at 3 P. M. we reached 
the new station of Awosting, on the 
Greenwood Lake Division of. the Erie. 
Here we waited 48 minutes for a train 
for Jersey City. While waiting here we 


could hear partridges drumming on each 


side of the river. 

At 3:48 we took our train, and at 6 
P. M. we landed at the 23rd Street Sta- 
tion in New York. A fine day’s trip, 
three birds a-piece, and hearts full of 
good will to all men. 


WATERPROOFING MOCCASINS 
Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: “ 

Kindly tell me what to use to render 
moose hide or deer hide moccasins water- 
proof. I have tried out several dopes 


~ gotten out by different companies said to 


do so, but like Nesmuck said, only panned 
out waterproof in dry weather. I enclose 
stamps for appreciated answer. 

A. S. KiIttrRepcE. 


Dope over with elk, deer or beef fat 
in morning before starting out and they 
will stay waterproof in snow about three 
hours by which time the fat has tried 
out. Neatsfoot oil and the various boot 
dopes do about as well. You cannot ex- 
pect more than about three hours out of 
any moccasin without redoping.—Eb. 


TANNING HIDES 
Field and Stream Pub. Co.: 

I have killed several squirrels and 
ground hogs, and would like to tan theif 
hides. Will you please let me know hows 

Boyp C. Epp1n. 

Ans.—One gallon water, one quart salt 
one ounce sulphuric acid. Let the hides 
stay in this preparation 24 hours.—Ep. © 
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Game Farming and 


Good Shooting 


When you are out in the fields and woods with your shot- 
trip, gun this fall, or in the marshes waiting for the ducks, bear this 
il of fact in mind—your shooting would be much better if scientific game 
Sarming were conducted more extensively in this country. 


































Game farming is being carried on much more extensively than formerly, especially during the past 
INS year. Evidence is plentiful to the effect that eventually we will pay as much attention to this important 

subject as have the people of Europe for many years. The wonderful grouse shooting in Scotland is 
nde one example of the results obtained there. 


ater- Game farming not only means much to the sportsman through an increase in game but also to the 

lopes people as a whole through decrease in price and a greater supply of game birds for the table. 

<> Those conducting game farms find both profit and pleasure in the work. Why do not you become a 

loa game farmer? Write us for our booklet, “‘Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure”. You will find it well “5 
worth reading. Please use the coupon below. 

IGE. 


€ fat When You Buy Loaded Shotgun Shells 


they How much do you know about the powder you shoot in “E.C.’’. These powders are of unusually high and uniform 
three the fields or at the traps? You should be thoroughly informed quality. They give even patterns, high velocity, light recoil. 
tried regarding it and specify a given powder when you buy shells. You can always depend uponthem. The next time you buy load- 
- boot If you will write us we will gladly tell you all about the ed shells specify either Infallible or *‘E.C.”’ Smokeless Shotgun 
t ex= two Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders, Infallible and Powder. They may be obtained in all standard makes of shells. 


ut Of Game Breeding Dept., Room 180 


HERCULES:POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware , 
Manufacturers of Explosives: Infallible and ““E. C.’? Smokeless Shotgun Powders: L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder: Dynamite for farming. 


TTI ul 
3 and Game Breeding Department, Room 180 
1 theif Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


yr howe Gentlemen: — Please send me a copy of ‘“Ganie Farming for Profit and Pleasure’’. 
1 am interested in game breeding from the standpoint of 
DIN. 
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: \ 
wf .\ This winter when you “ rough it” in the wilds, hunting or just ? vt 
s* snow-shoeing or skiing—there’s one thing you should re- rae. bay 
member to take with you. The success of) your outing will, 2 ie We ye 
to a large extent, depend on foot-wear—therefore, take a pip age 
8 * tip from an “Old Timer’’ and wear Ce FRG 
; z et, 4 
) 
Lian. The BARKER Hunting Shoe ‘ 













You can scramble over rocks and fallen trees, 
wade through pebbly-bottomed streams and 
pound along over unbroken trails with the 
knowledge that your feet will stand the pace. 


The tops of these perfect S#/7 Hunting Shoes 
are made of specially prepared Tan Box Calf. 
The bottom of pure Para Rubber. They are 
absolutely noiseless—they help you get the 
game. They are Cool in summer and warm 
in winter. For men 
three lengths in two 
styles to choose from. 
For women, one style 


only, with heel and 
ay ie . > 
Nt 12-inch Tops. 
" . 8” 10” 16” If your dealer can- FA 
Tops Tops Tops not supply you, Pe = 
Men’s, without heel. .$4.25 $4.75 $6.50 tite us direct. We € res 
Men’s, with heel..... 4.50 5.00 6.75 lt ° nd afpors - 
; 2 K : a wst on re 
W omen’s, with heel and 12-in. tops, ¢eipt of check or a j mn 
$6.00. money order. i ! oe 


<{<__ UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. OF NEWENGLAND ~~ S322 
284 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 
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SLEEP ON Al 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tients and Sports- 
men everywhere. 
A warm, com- 
fortable, dry bed. 
Wind, rain, cold 
and moisture 
proof. Packs 6x 
We make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. Write for Catalogue A. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CoO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol. Mass. _ 




















THE SMITH 


Our Trap Grade 


With 2 Triggers $55.00 


With Automatic 
Ejec tor 

With Automatic 
Ejector and 
Hunter one 


Trigger 86.00 


We Make all 
Grades From 
$25 to $1000 








Send for Our Art Catalog 
THE HUNTER ARMS CO., INc., 30 Hubbard St., FULTON, N. Y, 
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WOODSEY FOOTWEAR—PART II 
By Ladd Plumley 


Blisters, however, are a pretty severe 
thing. A sportsman with blistered feet 
is as handicapped as an auto with a 
busted tire. A feeble comparison; for 
you can put on a new tire and at need 
the sportsman cannot grow new skin. 
But there are things that can be substi- 
tuted for new skin—surgeon’s plaster 
and absorbent cotton. Both should be 
taken into the woods. A wad of cotton 
has changed a dejected limper almost 
into a Tango romper. Carbolated vase- 
line also should be carried along, and if 
surgical plaster is not at hand a liberal 
smearing of the blistered place with 
vaseline will keep the cotton from ad- 
hering. 

All sporting shoes should be given sev- 
eral coats of some kind of oil. There are 
preparations to be bought at the out- 
fitting shops which are excellent. But 
should these be not at hand beef or mut- 
ton tallow will do very well. The shoes 
should be warmed before applying the 
dressing. Tallow will work into the 
leather better if it is fairly hot, and a 
wad of soft rag for applying oil or tal- 
low is better than a brush. 

After+the tramp is over, if the shoes 
are wet, at once apply a generous coat of 
oil or tallow. As the water dries out, the 
dressing will sink into the opened pores 
of the leather. 

A word as to moccasins, boots or shoes 
that have but a single thickness of leath- 
er for*the sole: Moccasins have amazing 
advantages. For a still hunt they are far 
more quiet than anything except rubber- 
soles. Then a moccasin expert can tight- 
rope a narrow log over a ravine as if 
he were really a tight-rope professional. 
But unless the soles of your feet have 
been hardened by the continued use of 
moccasins you will be a martyr to an 
Indian idea. An experienced hunter, 
whom I know, a man of mighty tramp- 
ing prowess—went so lame in two days’ 
use of moccasins that he almost sat upon 
a mantel-shelf, thus to avoid letting his 
feet touch the floor. If you must be a 
victim to an Indian idea, wear moccasins 
while you still have a sympathetic wife 
handy to bring your meals to an armchair 
and arrange the cushions for the feet 
that are extended on another chair. 

Take with you at least one extra pair 
of shoestrings, or an extra pair of leather 
thongs, if your sporting shoes use the 
latter. Cord of the best is a poor sub- 
stitute for the real thing. Extemporized 
shoestrings have a way of breaking at 
the moment when to stop may lose deer 
or bear. A broken string in a wading 
shoe can cause a wrench to the ankle of 
the fisherman that will keep him a month 
on crutches. 

All details connected with the sports 
are important far beyond what is im- 
agined by the novice. Comfortable foot- 
wear means immensely more in the woods 
than at home. The crippled hunter or 
fisherman generally laments that on the 
very day he was compelled to smoke at 
lodging place or camp, the game was as 
easy to pot as chickens in a yard, or all 
the trout took that day to hit the sur- 
face, feeding as they had not fed for 
ten seasons. 

3uy your shoes for the next trip now. 
Put them on and make them your intimate 
friends. As enemies they can spoil your 
trip as effectually as a “woodland pussy” 
can spoil a pre-breakfast snooze in camp, 
if a glimpse is caught of that innocent- 
appearing but over-aromatic animal, 
prowling without your tent. 
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The 


BEST 
SELLERS 





—and what the Reviewers say about them 


The Powder— 





“Rapid action throughout, leading to a 
wholly satisfactory solution of the problem 
involved.” 

Tom Beard in the Daily Task 


“An everyday problem, treated as a real 
man likes it.’ 
Professor Barber 








The Stick 


The Cream 





“Clean cut and smooth—no hack work here. 
All the stubborn characters are mollified 
amd gracefully removed at the end.” 

Dick Knoburn in the Morning Blade 


“ Unordinary in its treatment of an ordi 
w 


Editor of Amer. Jrl. of Shavelore 








“Flows smoothly on to a delightful con- 
clusion—leaving a sensation of genuine 
satisfaction,” 

Harry Tonsor in Everyday 


“Plenty of quick action at the start, well sus 
tained throughout and ending smoothly.” 
Hon. Every Mann 











It speaks volumes for superior quality 





the fact that so many 


men find complete satisfaction and comfort in the use of 


COLGATES 


SHAVING LATHER 


STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


Whichever method you prefer the result is the same—a rich, quick, plentiful 
lather that stays moist and leaves the face without smart or burn. 
needs no mussy ‘“‘rubbing in” with the fingers but softens the beard as you work 
up the lather on the face with the*brush. 


Colgate’s 


Sold everywhere, or a trial size of any one sent for 4c in stamps 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806, Dept. 43, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. A new size at 10c a cake 





SN ea TIS a TRI 
After the shave, Colgate’s Lilac Imperial Toilet Water—refreshing and delightful 
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‘It is my opinion that for Big 
Game the Ross .280 Rifle is 
the best in the World.’ 


PBPK. MILLER, Wild Rose, Wis., U. S. A. 

















Mr. Miller adds: 


“I have hunted 
and fished in var- 
ious parts of the 
world, including 
British East 
Africa, but I have 
never seen a gun 
the equal of the 
Ross ,280 for big 
game,” 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Experts allover 
the world concur 
in this opinion 
You increase the 
ehances of a suc- 
cessful hunt by 
carrying a Roes 
280. 


Ross .280 
Rifles sell at 
$55.00. Ross 


Sporting Am- 
munition with 
hollow point 
bullet at $7.50 
per 100. 


ROSS RIFLE CoO., 


Dept. S-11 Quebec, Can. 
or POST & FLOTO, 14 Reade St., New York 


Agents for United States. 


1315 





Special 
Won yrook” 
Outfit 


Coat, Vest, Pants and Cap 


Made from aspecially prepared 
Roz, army duck water-proof 
material. Well made, of a soft, 
closely woven cloth, which is 
treated with a special water- 
proof solution that makes it soft 
and pliable, The coat is full 
lined with same material. The 


trousers ere reiniorced et \ 
the knee and seat. 

These garments are light and 
soft, comfortable and neat ap- 


pearing. The nature of the fab- 
ric permits perfect ventilation, 
*o they can be worn in sunshine 
as well as in rainy weather. 
Unlike oflcloth end rubber cloth- 
ing, itis odorless, The ideal suit 
for fall shooting and fishing. 
Write for our encyclopedia of 
sporting goods, It gives infor. 
mation regarding our football, 
basket ball, track, etc., outfits. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 15 Chicago, I, (590) 


on request. 








CANADIAN MOCCASINS |, 
C= Made of genuine 


“\Indian tanned 
Moose hide. Or- 


namented with 
beads or Porcupine 
quills, A long wear- 
ing, serviceable, com- 
fortable Moccasin, 









Men’s Sizes, 7 to 12 - $2.25 
Ladies’ “ 3t0 6 - 1.75 
Misses’ “ llto 2+ 1.25 
Child’s “ 7tol0- .75 


-» Guaranteed Eskimo-made waterproof 
Mucklucks, knee length, all sizes, $4.00 
Send 2c. in Stamps for « ur N ew ll lustrated Catalogue 
largest collection of Indian Souz enirs 


of Alaska and the North ii 





Showing the 
on the Coast, typical 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO., Inc. 


First Avenue Seattle, Wash. 
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cece OF THE MOOSE IN THE 
NITED STATES 
Forest salves Sounds a Note of 
Warning to Game Conservationists 


A note of warning is sounded by the 
Supervisor of the United States Supe- 
rior National Forest, L. M. Brownell, to 
the effect that the moose, giant of the 
deer family, is rapidly following the buf- 
falo along the sloping way that leads to 
obliteration. The big-game animal of the 
Minnesota pineries has for years been 





the moose. In the heart of that region 
lies the Superior State Game Refuge with 
| its 2,000,000 acres of land, and here in 
larger numbers than anywhere else in 
this land have been found these hermits 
of the animal kingdom, pacing, solitary, 
the forest aisles; browsing on maple, 
birch and willow, or, in summer, hock or 
shoulder deep in lake or stream, baffling 
the stinging flies and munching the tender 
shoots of lilies and wild rice. 

And now, says Mr. Brownell, they are 
moving on—some to the Canadian woods, 
but more from their unhappy hunting 
grounds in Minnesota to the happy no- 
hunting grounds in oblivion. Their bodies 
are found often, scorned as regards the 
| meat or even the antlers, bullet-rent sim- 
| ply to gratify the idle caprice of a puerile- 
| spirited hunter. For there is no possible 

glory attaching to the slaying of the 

moose around the waterways. From the 

standpoint of sportsmanship it is on a 

par with the shooting of a horse in a 

pasture. 

The rifleman in search of majestic ant- 
| lers has, perhaps, the shadow of an ex- 
cuse. But he often slaughters many be- 
fore finding the branching horns he wants. 
Trappers kill them, too, and poison their 
flesh as bait for wolf-traps, and pot- 
hunters assist -in the destruction. That 
the wolves aid materially in the carnage 
is not so certain, although some expert 
observers so affirm—From 1916 U. S. A. 
Government Report. 








MIGRATORY BIRD TREATY WITH 
CANADA 


Not since the Federal law for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds was passed 
have wild-life conservationists been _so 
elated as over the ratification by the 
United States Senate of a treaty which 
provides protection for practically all 
birds that migrate between this country 
and Canada. 

| The treaty is an important supplement 
| to the Federal law and provides, in effect, 
three principal things: 

1. That no bird important to agricul- 

| ture because of insect-destroying pro- 
clivities shall be shot at any time. 

2. That no open season on any species 
of game birds shall extend fer a longer 


period than three and one-half months, 

3. That both countries shall so restrict 
open seasons on game birds as to prevent 
their being taken during the breeding 
season. 

The Senate’s action came as the result 
of a campaign waged incessantly for 
nearly three years by organizations of 
farmers, sportsmen, bird-lovers and con- 
servationists generally under the leader- 
ship of: the American Game Protective 
Association, of this city, the sportsmen’s 
national organization. President John B. 
Burnham, of the association, who was the 
directing head of the campaign, has is- 
sued the following statement regarding 
the Senate’s action: 

“The ratification of the treaty means 
that this country now possesses the most 
advanced and effective legal protection for 
wild life of any on the globe. The en- 
actment of the Federal law in 1913 was 
the first great step toward this end. It was 
necessary, however, to supplement this 
with protection for the large number of 
species of valuable birds that nest in Can- 
ada and either pass through the United 
States on their southern migration or 
actually winter here. 

“The constitutionality of the Federal 
law, which is now before the Supreme 
Court of the United States for adjudica- 
tion, becomes more or less an academic 
question, in the opinion of many legal 
authorities, now that the treaty has been 
ratified, as its operation will bring about 
practically the same results as the pro- 
visions of the law. Those holding this 
opinion base their contention on the the- 
ory that the court will decline to render 
a decision that would impair the coun-| 
try’s obligation under the treaty. 

“On January 14, 1913, Elihu Root, then! 
Senator from New York, introduced a 
resolution requesting the President to pro-! 
pose to other governments the negotia-/ 
tion of a convention for the mutual pro- 
tection of migratory birds. 

“This resolution, slightly modified, was 
reintroduced by Senator George P. Mc- 
Lean, of Connecticut, during the follow- 
ing April and was reported favorably. | 

“Then followed an arduous campaign 
involving the overcoming of seemingly in- 
a obstacles with the present re- 
sult. 

“Senator George P. McLean, of Con- 
necticut, deserves the greatest credit for 
the work he did in bringing about the rati- 
fication of the treaty and merits the thanks 
of every conservationist in the country. 
Aid of the greatest value was rendered 
by Mr. Henry Ford, of Detroit, and Dr. 
Edward Howe Forbush, state ornitholo- 
gist of Massachusetts. 

“Similar conventions with other coun- 
tries, principally those in South America 


and the West Indies, will be sought in 


due course.” 
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WILD DUCK FOODS—PART II 
By W. S. McAtee 


No duck is absolutely above eating fish, 
but I cite one of the most curious in- 
stances for a species not a fish duck, 
namely, that of a shovellcr from Barr 
Lake, Colo., October 14, 1905, which had 
eaten six young carp. 

A few additional notes on the animal 
food may be given, the first of which re- 
lates to the king eider. A stomach from 
Point Barrow, Alaska, contained a chunk 
of coral about the size of -a black wal- 
nut, which must have been a very scratchy 
object to swallow. The stomach of an- 
other bird taken at St. Simon’s Island, 
Georgia, in November—and I may say 
that this is the southernmost record for 
this species on the Atlantic Coast—con- 
tained 16 sea anemones. 

A green-winged teal, collected at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., September 28, 1907, had 
eaten fully 900 larve of black flies. I 
am sure you will agree with me that this 
bird was a true friend of sportsmen, and 
particularly of fly fishermen. 

The animal feeding habits of ducks, 
other than sheldrakes, sometimes are of 
considerable economic importance. Last 
winter I was sent to the Pacific Coast 
to investigate a case of damage to oys- 
ters by wild ducks. The complaint came 
from Oyster Bay, Washington, a local- 
ity about eighteen miles northwest of 
Olympia on the headwaters of Puget 
Sound. It was found that only two spe- 


the white-winged scoter was represented 
by about 300 individuals, and the greater 
scaup or bluebill by about 2,000. From 
field examinations, it was estimated that 
these birds were destroying about 8,000 
oysters daily, the money value of which 
would be $20. This would amount to 


season. 

A single white-winged scoter taken 
at this time contained nine whole oysters, 
some as large as 114 inches across. To 
further illustrate the capacity of these 
birds for swallowing, I may say that I 
found a rock clam 2% inches across en- 
tirely within the gizzard of one of this 
species. 

I shall now take up the character of 
the wild duck foods in various sections 
of the country. In New York and New 
England, the only salt-water vegetable 
foods of any agg 8 are eel-grass and 
the marine alge. These are supplemented 
in the diet of ducks by crustacea and mol- 
lusca. As exemplifying the use of eel- 
grass, a black duck from Amityville, Long 
Island, October 25, had eaten 3,200 seeds 
of eel-grass, and numbers almost as large 




















were found in several stomachs from Pine 
Point, Maine. 

In brackish waters of this region, sago 
pondweed, wild celery, and in marshes, 
salt marsh grass and 3- square are found, 


and in fresh ponds various pondweeds, pj test everybody has heard of the Keeley Treatment for 

liquor and drug using, but we want you to know aboutit. 
Illustrat ing other food which ducks Writetoday to any ofthe Keeley Institutes listed below. You'll 
with the facts concerning this original, scientific, 
Nearly 400,000 successful cases.” 


wild celery, bulrushes and water-lilies. 


get in this region is a wood duck’s giz- |beimpr 


zard and gullet from Sheltcr Island, Oc- |rational, treatment. 
tober 5, 1905, which contained 15 acorns For information write to following Keeley Institutes : 
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All You Need to 
Make Three Tests 


‘ 
Right here is shown everything you need 
to make the three tests that prove shot shell 
superiority. 


The gun and the quarter make the primer 
test. You remove shot and powder from the 
shell and test the speed of the shell by the 
distance the primer alone will fling the 
quarter into the air. 


: BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 





The penetration test is made by shooting 
at a monthly magazine and counting the 
pages shot through. 


The waterproof test consists of placing a 
Black Shell in a glass of water, and later 
firing it. It will not be hurt by the water 
and will not swell nor stick in the barrel. 


Test any other shells the same way at the 
same time and note the advantages of The 


Black Shells. 


Go to your dealer for information regarding these 
tests and the free shell offer. If it should happen 
that he is not familiar with the plan, ask him 
to write us for information. 


United States Cartridge Co. 


2496 Trinity Building, New York City 























Portland, Maine ‘ 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Seattle, Washington 
Waukesha, Wis. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Mexico City, Mexico 
London, England 
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YOUR SIXTH SENSE IN 
SHOOTING 
By F. E. Brimmer 

VER get to wondering if you had 
heart trouble? The more you 
thought about it the worse your 
heart became. Certainly you have 
found that the more you thought of sleep- 
ing the longer it took you to get to sleep. 
What I am shooting at is the fact that 
some functions of the human machine are 
hindered by thinking about them. This 
must mean that there is at work in the 
wonderful mechanism of the body a sixth 
sense. Call it reflex action or the sub- 
conscious self if you prefer. The fact 
remains that the brain does many things 

without conscious voluntary direction. 
Ask an old hunter how he holds his 
gun or if he takes a coarse or fine sight 
with the rifle, and he will laugh at you. 
Ask the same questions of a crack-pistol 
shot and he will jeer you. Think it over 
and you will decide that the best shoot- 
ing that you ever did was without a sin- 
gle thought about the sights on your 
gun. You were standing on a watch; 
heard a shot from the fellow next along 
the line; you stood in readiness; the deer 
suddenly bounded into view; your rifle 
came to your shoulder. Then what? The 
time you missed was when you saw your 
sights. You looked at them as carefully 
as a mother looks after her first-born, 
took the most careful aim, and you 
missed. But the time you hit. Well, how 
about that? You didn’t need sights, you 
trusted your sixth sense. Right there a 
great many shooters fail. They forget 
that some things are spoiled by putting 
thought upon them, and thereby rob the 
subconscious self of its function. You 
trust this subconscious self to remind 
you about winding your watch every 
night, why not let it help you shoot right? 
A good many people are like the 
Irishman who said that he didn’t have 
any trouble in aiming his gun, but just 
as he went to pull the game wasn’t there. 
That’s just it. You squint and aim and 
wonder if you can pull at just the right 
instant, and the result is that when you 
do pull you know you will not hit be- 
cause just at that moment you are aiming 
about a rod to the left. -Are you 
haunted by the ghost of uncertainty that 
mockingly taunts you with the thought 
that you will not pull at the right time? 





Next time that you start hunting resolve 


that you will trust that delicate sixth 
sense, which has never failed to constant- 
ly pump fresh air into your lungs, to 
take care of the time to pull the trigger. 
A friend of mine who is an expert typist 
says that his finger is ashamed when it 
hits the wrong key and pains him. What 
really happens is that his subconscious 
self stands guard over his conscious self, 
warning him of mistakes. You can feel 
when you ought to pull if you trust your- 
self. 

Ever hunt with the fellow who had to 
go through the woods with gun at full 
cock, or safety off? He got on your 
nerves, now didn’t he? He seemed so 
nervous and uneasy that you knew he 
lackéd confidence in himself. That’s just 
it. The fellow that thinks he has got to 
have every move cut and dried at least 
a second before it happens, who believes 
that he must arrange for every event prior 
to its happening, is the fellow who never 
uses his sixth sense. He has heart trouble 
of the worst kind. He has given his sub- 
conscious self so little chance that he does 
not know that he has one. Look at the 
fellow who never gets too excited. He 
automatically throws the safety as he puts 
the gun to his shoulder. The instant his 
cheek presses the stock the sights are 
aligned, distance calculated, lead decided 
upon ; all done quicker than thought. That 
shooter believes in using all there is in his 
physical and mental make-up. He uses 
his sixth sense. 

Perhaps you may have the idea that I 
am a crazy advocate of unpreparedness. 
Never! That fellow with the poise and 
self-confidence is no prodigy. He almost 
loves his gun, and would rather practice 
than eat. He often seizes his gun from 
the cabinet and swings it upon an imag- 
inary bird. In his mind he sees that tar- 
get plainly upon the wall of his den and 
mentally registers the time to pull. Or 
it may be he has five minutes to spare 
and picks up his rifle, puts a piece of wood 
behind the trigger (which he keeps handy 
for the purpose), and mentally covers his 
game first in one part of the room and 
then another. The trigger is fastened 
stationary because he wants to pull harder 
than absolutely necessary in order to 
make sure that the trigger pull does not 
spoil his aim when actually shooting. He 
goes through the whole performance from 


start to finish until his act is autometic. 
Muscles, eyes, nerves, working as a unit 
so that it all becomes second nature. He 
is prepared. When he gets that snap-shot 
and wins it is because his sixth sense does 
it quicker than he can even think it. He 
can’t tell you how he did it. You may 
call it chance. He may half agree with 
you, but he knows somehow that he has 
a feeling that if the same crisis came 
again he would meet the emergency in 
the same way. 

Some people get the habit of planning 
just how they believe a thing will hap- 
pen because they have a “hunch.” The 
result is that when things go just as they 
mapped them out they score a record. But 
not once in forty times does the deer 
cross anywhere near the time or place 
that was planned. I once stood on a 
watch in the Adirondacks while a swamp 
was being driven.. Before I took my stand 
the old guide pointed out just the place 
that the deer would come out, according 
to his past experience. In fact he showed 
me the fresh track of two deer going into 
the swamp at that very place. Taking 
my position I was tempted to keep my 
eyes upon that one place. Soon one of 
the drivers shot, which was a warning 
to be ready. Suddenly I resolved to re- 
lax every muscle and save all my extra 
nerve energy for the crisis. The result 
was that when two deer came out to- 
gether in a different place than they had 
ever been known to use before I got them 
both easily. I didn’t see any sights nor did 
I even know I had a rifle. I just threw 
those lead pellets with all six senses of 
my mind. 


MODIFYING SHOTGUN BARRELS 
Fretp & StreEAM Pus. Co.: 

I have a 12-gauge double gun, both bar- 
rels of which are full choke bored. AsI 
have only the one gun for all purposes I 
find that for quail or any close work it is 
hardly the thing. I was wondering if I 
could not have the right-hand barrel bored 
out to a cylinder or at least modified. 

FRANK MARSHALL 

Ans.—Just my problem with my all 
around double. Both barrels were f 
choke and I sent it to the maker to have 
the right bored out to give 60 per ceft 
pattern. Would advise you to send the 
gun to its manufacturer. The charge 
about $3.00.—Eb. 










































































































and Stream—November, 1910 
At the Traps 
A. A. T. A. System Raises Averages 10% ; 
E submit as proof that our system of i 
shooting raises averages from 5% to 15% : 
in a few months, the following shooting ; 
record of member, Wm. J. McKagney, Blue ’ 
Rock Gun Club, San Jose, California. q 
YEAR, 1916 BLUE ROCK GUN CLUB 
Wm. J. McKagney, 685 S. 3rd Street, San Jose, California 
' No. | 75% Medal | 80% Medal | 85% Medal 90% Medal q 
an eee [eee oes tee ee a | 
- 2-13 § - 2 5- ) 5- 2 8-13 9 . a 
aa Winner of 1916 2 | 2-13 76 4-16 82 5-14 96 5-18 90 | 8-13 94 ° 
does G. A. H. 3 3-5 78 4-13 86 5-14 86 5-21 92 8-13 90 i 
He bm a. 7. o. 4 | 3-16 8 | 4-13 80 | 5-14 92 5-25 90 | 8-20 92 | 
may Medal Shooter 5 | 3-16 82 | 4-9 88 | 5-23 90 | 5-28 92 | 8-20 90 
th 6 | 3-26 8 | 49 87 | 5-23 a8 | 5-28 92 | 8-20 94 } 
be and predicted he would 7 2-26 %6 4.9 92 5-23 04 528 96 8.27 92 4 
win. His confidence 8 4-2 84 4-9 84 533 gg 6-2 92 9-6 % 
came was doubtless based on 9 4-2 88 4-9 94 5.23 94 6-2 94 9-6 92 
“y m the steadiness and im- 10 4-2 0 4-9 84 5-23 92 5. 2 9-6 92 
: proved average resulting “a if lh, <li ae = F 
_— from his A, A. T. A. Average: 84.2 86.9 91.6 92.3 
hr Medal Shooting. b. 
e zy 
_ they . i 
ia 1915 Average at Registered Shoots, 81.33%; Increase 
vee Through A. A. T. A. Medal Shooting, 11% 
al Note how he gradually improved in steadiness. f 
br x That’s what counts in tournament shooting—confidence in your ability to deliver 
ap the goods every time. H 
‘aking A. Koyen, winner of the Preliminary, and E. L. Bartlett, winner Amateur Champion- , 
cea ship, had also been “shooting up” through the A. A. T. A. Medal Contests. i 
arning H 
“aii 3 Start NOW for a Higher Average in 1917 | 
result BRONZE ; 
<2 Write at once for booklet and b 
t them Important Notice to All Shooters é 
or " 
threw ae 
“7 AMERICAN AMATEUR TRAPSHOOTERS’ q 
wail ASSOCIATION 
tal Maryland Trust Building Baltimore, Md. | 
As I ° 
pom GERMAN SILVER _ STERLING SILVER 10 KT. GOLD 14 KT. GOLD 
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Northern Wool 
Means More Warmth 
with Less Weight 


ATURE protects the sheep 

N of the North Country with 

a weatherproof wool. It is 

this long, tough, warm Northern 

wool that goes into Patrick North 

Country Cloth—makes it Bigger- 
Than-Weather. 

No wonder Patrick Coats give 
long service and protect you from 
the roughest weather! 

The patrick pictured here is the 
regulation North Woods style. 
Cut full to allow freedom of action. 
Double-breasted, with large shaw] 
collar, roomy pockets and belt. 
Colors: Soft woodland shades— 
grays, rich browns, greens and 
subdued mackinaw plaids. 

Sporting goods dealers and 
clothiers carry patricks (mackin- 
aws), outing jackets. Northwest- 













of Patrick ern stag shirts and stag pants, 
North Country knickerbockers, blankets, sweaters 
Cloth and wool socks. 





Send for free color booklet illustrat- 
ing the full Patrick line 
Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 


2905 West Superior Street 
Duluth, Minnesota 


The patrick in regula- 
tion north woods style 


Buy a patrick wher 
you see this sheep sign. 


Field 
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The Shot Gun Shells of Quality Will 

insure the Success of Your Fall Hunt 
HE ® Braid Shell is always dependable 
and safe. The steel reinforcement in the 


head gives the protection every shooter wants. 
It is a quality shell in every detail. The perfect sure-fire primer 
gives proper ignition to the powder and insures greatest efficiency 
to each load. Gun wads made of pure elastic felt, (manufactured 
by us for this special purpose)’ properly confine the gases, improve 
the shot pattern and prevent leading. Shot made in Peters Shot 
Tower is absolutely uniform in size and perfect in finish. Last, 
but not least, the firm beveled crimp holds its shape and permits 
the shell to operate freely in all kinds of repeating and automatic 
guns. 
Discriminating shooters KNOW that Peters ammunition may 
be relied upon under all conditions. 


See that your dealer gives you the ® Brand. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 














“Your Eyeis as Good as Mine, But” 


Take any two men of equal marksmanship. 

ave both use standard makes of rifles 
Fanny 4 bored and as accurate as 
ri 

















: can be. Equip one of these rifles 
wit 
_ Lyman Gun Sights 
and the other with ordinary sights. 
The vastly superior shooting results 
achieved by the man with the Lyman- 
equipped rifle will be startling—be- 
cause Lyman Sights correct the natural, 
sighting-deficiency of the human eye. 
Have your dealer put Lyman Sights 
on your old rifle. Tell him to equip 
your new rifle with them. 
Write for catalog shoving the 
complete line of Lyman Sights, 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
DEPT.D 
Middlefield, @onn U.S. A. 


Front Sight 


Rear Sight 
$3.00 
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THE .32-20 CARTRIDGE 


Fretp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

1. Can the 32-20 centre-fire repeater 
cartridge containing 20 grains of black 
powder with 115-grain bullet be used jn 
the new Colt Army Special? 2. What 
range would it be accurate to? Do you 
consider this as good as the 38 Colt Long 
or 38 Smith & Wesson Special cartridge? 
3. Has the Winchester model 1892 32-29 
rifle a safety or to make it so can the 
hammer be placed at half-cock? 

Would you consider the above combi- 
nation, considering that the cartridges 
were interchangeable, as good or better 
than the new Colt Army Special using the 
38 Smith & Wesson Special, and the Win- 
chester 1894 32-40 rifle for general use 
in Eastern Montana? If not, what com- 
bination would you recommend? 5. Who 
shall I write to for a copy of the Na- 
tional Revolver Association rules; also 
please advise address of the Winchester 
Rifle Co., as I want a catalogue on re- 
peating rifles. 

6. One more question: What 22-calibre 
cartridge can be used in the Colt Target 
Revolver that won’t catch, i. ¢., will not 
prevent gun being shot six times without 
having to fiddle around with the cylin- 
der so: it will turn for the next shot? 

Bium. 

1. Yes. 2. 100 yards. This cartridge is 
not as powerful as the .38 Special, but is 
a trifle more accurate. 3. This is a ham- 
mer and the hammer may be Set at half- 
cock, making the gun safe. 4. Would pre- 
fer the latter combination of arms. 5, 
Write to.the Secretary American Revolver 
Association at Springfield, Mass. The ad- 
dress of the Winchester Rifle Arms Co. 
is New Haven, Conn. 6. You must have 
used a poor brand of cartridges or the 
revolver cylinder needs adjustment. It 
- gees not stick if in perfect-condition.— 

D. 


LENGTH OF SHOTGUN SHELLS 


Frecp & STREAM Pus. Co.: 

Sirs: Will a shotgun chambered for 
2%-inch shells shoot shells 234-inch long? 
If so, will it shoot just as good in regard 
to pattern, penetration, etc.? 

The gun being a twelve-gauge and 
shells containing 3 drams of bulk smoke- 
less powder and 1% ounces of shot to 
3% drams of the same powder and 1% 
ounces of shot to be used in it, what would 
be the proper length of chamber to have? 

I understand that shells loaded with 
this amount and the majority of standard 
factory-loaded shells are 234-inch long. 
Is this so? HERMAN STURCKE. 

Ans.—A shotgun chambered for 25- 
inch shells will shoot 234-inch shells, but 
the pattern is liable to be patchy, due to 
the crimp of the shell extending into the 
barrel and interfering with the charge of 
shot as it is fired. 

Most twelve-gauge shotguns are cham- 
bered for 234-inch shells, and we would 
advise your purchasing a gun with a 
shell chamber of this length. 


TRIGGER RELEASE—PART III 
By Warren H. Miller 

When the rookie is making possibles 

on it every other string, he thinks he 

a sharpshooter, but a trial out on the 

ranges with real ammunition and real 











wind’ will show him that he has only 
trained his trigger finger and is only 4 
| mediocre shot after all. But this traifr 
| ing must be gone through with to get 
even to that stage, and I would considét 
not less than fifteen minutes a day # 
necessary during the month of August 
for every one who expects to hunt big 
game in the Fall. The same thing wi 
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the revolver, for it is the handiest thing 
ever for small meat-in-the-pot along your 
big-game trail, especially in the West, 
where one is on horseback a good deal 
of the time. 

For shotgun, I do not believe that any- 
one can become a really consistent shot 
without a great deal of practice in gun 
swing and trigger release. A good deal 
can be done swinging on a small bird 
or mark in your room, but what counts 
is work at the traps. For most of us 
it is not until several thousand shells 
have been fired at one shoot or another 
that one gets that fine timing of swing 
and release that gets bird after bird until 
your total runs from twenty-one up to 
twenty-five straight. I have not reached 
the latter yet, but manage to land some- 
where between twenty and twenty-three 
with considerable regularity—on calm 
days. On windy ones, only the cracks 
can connect with any consistency, and I’ve 
seen a lot of them drop down in the 
eighteens when the breeze was hopping 
the saucers about so they weren’t there 
when your shot got out there. 

In conclusion, let me urge the tyro to 
pick out a good medium pull and not 
change it until he has a lot of experience. 
There are thousands of gun cranks who 
pick a gun to pieces the moment it gets 
from the factory—but not you! The men 
who made these guns have been at it for 
some time, and they know from long 
experience just what is best in the long 


‘run for all the conditions that you and 


your gun may have to face. So don’t 
rush in“and change everything for some 
fancied advantage until you are sure that 
the advantage will outweigh the disad- 
vantages that may come up under other 
conditions. Experience will tell. 


SLING STRAPS 


Frecp & StreAM Pus, Co.: 

Would you of your kindness tell me 
through the “Shotguns and Rifles” depart- 
ment the form and best method of ap- 
plying a sling strap to a .250-3000 Savage? 
Ihave felt the need of a strap for steady- 
ing oneself when shooting in a heavy 
wind such as one encounters on points 
running into a lake. I have found that 
a sling from tip of fore end to butt is 
not satisfactory. Could one be attached 
only at the tip of forearm and by some 
arrangement give support to the elbow? 

A. F. Cecuy WHALLEY. 

Ans. We advise a bronze strap-swivel 
brazed to the barrel at a point that is 
convenient to your personal build and 
a second swinging strap-buckle screwed 
into the stock about 3 inches above the 
butt plate—Ed, 


MONTANA RIFLE TOURNAMENT 
Results of Rifle Tournament Held by the 
Rocky Mountain Rifle Club, at Butte, 
Montana, September 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 
5th, 1916, for All Clubs Affiliated With, 
and Individuai Members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, in the States 
of Washington, Idaho, and Montana. 
Weather: Cold, squally and windy. 
The first event, five-men team match, 
for $250.00 loving-cup and gold individual 
medals, was won by Rocky Mountain 
Rifle Club Team No. 1, with the follow- 


ing scores: 
Slow Fire Rapid Fire 
300 500 600 300 200 Team 
* Yd. Yd. Yd. Yd. Total 
R. E. Tisdale... 44 42 49 47 233 
H. B. Unde sling 45 49 46: 47 42 229 
A. Anderson 45 45 48 43 44 225 
Hans Holmes.. 45 42 46 47 47 227 
Geo. W. Davis 44 44 45 48 48 220 


220 224 227 234 228 1133 
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AM Kodak Film, 
now Speed Film 


When we began the manufacture of “Speed” film 


it was decidedly faster than our regular N. C 


C. emulsion. 


There were, however, some particulars, such as uni- 
formity and keeping quality, in which it was more 
difficult to control than the old reliable “‘N.C.”’ In 
order to protect our customers against film that might 
have deteriorated through age, we did not give it as 


long a dating as the N. C. film. 


make haste slowly. 


We were inclined to 


In the Speed film, we had just what we claimed 
for it: ‘‘speed.’”’ In the N.C. film, which had a very 
different emulsion, we had beautiful gradation and abso- 


lute reliability. 


Gradually, during a period of six years, 


we have increased the speed of our N. C. film without 
losing one jot of its reliability, keeping quality or its 


fineness of gradation. 


All Kodak film is now Non-Curling Speed film, 
both the Autographic, and the film that is wound in 


the old way without the autographic feature. 


Both are 


the reliable, dependable film—with added speed. 


Important to Amateurs. Practically 
all negative emulsions (both plates 
and films) and Kodak film in par- 
ticular, have a wide latitude on the 
side of over-exposure. ‘This means, 
that while your pictures will be un- 
satisfactory if even a little under- 
exposed, they can have considerably 
more than the necessary exposure 
without the slightest harm. The 
moral is, of course, when in doubt 
take the choice of erring on the side 
of over-exposure. Kodak Speed 
film will help out appreciably by 


giving better timed negatives than 
can be obtained with other films 
when light conditions are poor. 
On the other hand, the latitude is 
such that you can expose and should 
expose, under good light condi- 
tions, just the same as you always 
have with the regular Kodak N.C. 
film. It isn’t intended that you 
should cut down exposures when 
using Speed film. It is intended 
that you shall get better negatives 
when working under adverse con- 
ditions—and you will. 


If it isn’t Eastman, it isn’t Kodak film. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuHEsTer, N.Y.., The Kodak City. 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide 


Or mount any game head 
you may have. 

Or sell you an elegant 
mounted head, any kind, 
none better. 


Get our Illustrated Catalogue, men- 
tioning what you are interested in, 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 


ROCHESTER - NEW YORK 
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YOU'LL ENJOY YOUR WINTER SPORTSIN A 
SUMMIT 
Leather 
Sport Coat 


These 







beautiful coats for 
mn and women 
come in a large 
number of styles. 
Are made 
to combine 
lightness 
and warmth 
with perfect 
fit and free- 
dom of mus- 
cle play. 
Forskating, 
walking, au 
tomobiling, 
and all gen- 
- eraloutdoor 






wear. 
If you want to 
have real sport insist 
that your dealer sell 
youa 
SUMMIT 
Leather 
Sport Coat 
If your dealer does 
not have one, writ 
to us and we will 
send you a style 
book and see that 
you are supplied, 
Guiterman Bros. 


Dept. c. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
AHF STHGLHAITTMALGAAbtYD TALE ELST MUELCTENUREEVONEATOCRTOUALATATEHHH 
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THE MILLER PACK- 
SACK SLEEPING BAG 
Made hy 
The Forest i Co. 
ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 
The pietares tell the whole 
story—a Packsack that unhooks 
to makes Sleeping Bag. Weight 
with mattress bag 7% Ibe, 
of the best water-proof 
Army drab haversacking, lined 
with wool batting and two de- 
tachable thicknesses of loose- 
Mackinaw wool cloth 
warmer than any blankets, Steel 
snap hooks fasten up sides of 
packsack and fasten it to browse 


x. 
= Send for Mlustrated Catalogue 
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Second place was won by Rocky Moun- 
tain Rifle Club No. 2, but under the rules 
prohibiting the winning of more than one 
prize in any one event by more than one 


| team from each club the individual silver 





medals for second place went to the Wal- 


lace, Idaho, team, with the following 
scores: 
Slow Fire Rapid Fire 
300 500 600 300 200 Team 
Yd. Yd. Yd. Yd. Yd. Total 
E. W. Philipps 46 47 44 49 48 234 
Bk TOR: i 44 43 46 46 41 220 
J. M. Culberson 46 41 38 36 40 = 201 
a Sa 44 47 49 43 52 225 
G. R. Boomer... 45 49 44 49 41 228) 
225 227 221 223 212 1108} 
The score of Rocky Mountain Rifle 


Club No. 2 


was as follows: 


Slow Fire Rapid Fire 








300 500 600 300 200 Team 
Yd. Yd. Yd. Yd. Yd. Total 
W. A. Griffing. 47 47 46 45 47 232 
H. Overand.... 43 44 44 50 46 227 
Lou Flagler.... 42 48 45 31 46 212) 
F. P. Young... 41 47 43 47 40 = 218) 
Jack Derville... 44 47 45 50 47 233) 
217 233 223 223 226 1122 


Third place, with individual bronze 
medals, was won by the team from Cor- 
vallis, Montana, with the following 


scores: 


Slow Fire Rapid Fire 





300 500 600 300 200 Team 

Yd. Yd. Yd. Yd. Yd. Total 

L. A. McCarty 42 47 42 41 34 206 
C. E. Magni... 45 45 46 43 40 219 
H. DeY oung. .. 45 45 41 48 45 224 
Ba. Mariz..... 44 44 47 43 44 222 
S. Nelson...... 41 48 47 48 46 230 
217 229 223 223 209 1101 


The two-man team match, consisting of 

shots, 300 yards, slow fire, prone, on 
Target “A”, and 10 shots at 800 yards, 
slow fire, prone, on Target “C”, was won 
by a team from the Rocky Mountain Rifle 
Club with the following scores: 


10 





300 800 
Yd. Yd. Total 
A. Anderson....... 44 49 93 
Hans Holmes......... 46 43 89 
182 
The individual match, consisting of 10 


shots, 200 yards, rapid fire, kneeling from 
standing, on Target “D”, and 10 shots, 
300 yards, rapid fire, prone from stand- 
was won by H. 


ing, on Target “D”, 
Hinck. Score, 98. 
Second prize was taken by D. Gay 
Stivers of the same club. Score, 97. 
Third prize was taken by E. W. 
Philipps of the Wallace, Idaho, team. 


Score, 96. 

The winner of the off-hand match, con- 
sisting of 15 shots, 200 yards, Target 
“A”, was J. H. Cruttenden of Anaconda, 
Montana. Score, 67. 

Second prize was taken by J. C. Yob 
of Wallace, Idaho. Score, 65. 

Third prize was taken by R. L. Best of 
Wallace, Idaho. Score, 65. 

The individual matches, consisting of 
10 shots, 300 yards, slow fire, prone, Tar- 
get “A”; 10 shots, 600 yards, slow fire, 
prone, Target “B,” and 10 shots, 1,000 
yards, slow fire, prone, Target “C”, was 
won by Harry Overand of the Rocky 
Mountain Rifle Club with a score of 135. 

Second prize was taken by Soren Nel- 
son of the same club with a score of 135. 
Third prize was taken by Carl Magni of 
the Corvallis, Montana, team with a 
score of 134. 
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HUNTING BIG GAME 


IN THE 


CASSIAR 


RALPH gpuuNDs 


Ralph Edmunds, Idaho’s na- 
tionaily known big = game 
hunter—the man who killed 
a sheep at one mile in Old 














Mexico last January—is 
spending three months in 
this paradise of sportsmen. 
This hunt will go down in 
history as one of the most 
successful pursuits of hig 
game ever attempted Mr 
Edmunds is taking notes and 
upon his return will write 
the story of his hunt in his 
usual clear cut, illuminat- 
ing style. It will be the Ralph Edmunds 


greatest summary of actual conditions in the 
Cassiar country of British Columbia ever 
written, It will appear exclusively in 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


The Sportsman’ s Magazine of the West. 
It will run several issues (at least three) and will be 
completed in the April 917, issue, We want to 
make it easy for you, Mr. Sportsman, to rez ad bas this 
great hunt We believe it a fitting way to introduce 
you to the many good things rez the year 
around in Outdoor Life, so as a get Sceustriel d propo 
sition we offer 
Six Months’ Subscription for SOc 
Regular Subscription Price $1.50 Per Year 
Send your half dollar teday to make certain of getting 
on the list for the big December Issue. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 

















205 Western N. U. Bldg. DENVER, COLO, 
é 7 99 Russell’ s 
Never-Leak’”’ Famous 


“BOOT FOR SPORTSMEN 


Designed for general outdoor 
wear. Sturdy andstaunch § 
for heavy service on the 
trail, yet light and yield- 
ing to the feet. The tough, | 
double sole insures ex- 

treme durability, no matter 
how rough the ground. 
Soles hobnailed or smooth. 
Toe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-rip 
“water-shed” seam (patent 

applied for) which holds 
tight and ; aa the water 












out. Made Ri 

of (black) po 
chrome, 

flexible er: 
cowhide. : 
Built for 


business and guaranteed to fill the bill or your 
money back, $6 to $15 per pair. Worn by experi- 
enced campers, fishermen, hunters, canoeists, “hikers,” 
trappers, skiers, surveyors, etc. In any height. 
Made to your measure. Send for book showing our 
complete line. Free on request. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


Factory A BERLIN, WISCONSIN 








NO FUR, NO FEATHERS 
NO BLOOD 


Can ruin this Coat. Blood 
fires both barrels at once. 
One spots, the other rots. 
Makes old-time coat “‘dead 
bird’ pretty quick Our 
Patent BLOOD PROOF 
Game Pocket prolongs life 
of our Coat by. _years, not 
by_a season 0 ‘‘detach- 
able bag’ eM Real 
Game Pocket built in Coat 
in proper place. ood 
Proof, Reversible, 
able, SANITARY. 
log shows complete line 
of Hunting Clothing and 
sample of goods. ou 
want one, write to-day. 


THE GEM SHIRT CO. 
525 West Filth St., Dayton, 0. 
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A DEER RIFLE 


Frecp & StREAM Pus. Co.: 

Being a constant reader of FreLp 
& StrEAM= and thinking it the best 
judge for me in reference to rifles, (1) 
I have a .30-.30 Savage carbine which 
I bought for deer and bear hunting, but 
by some of the letters I have read in 
the different sporting magazines one 
would believe that this caliber of gun 
js not large enough for this purpose, still 
I have friends who hunt considerable 
who think different. (2) I would also 
like to know how large game, such as 
moose, would stand up against this rifle. 
(3) What is the velocity and the longest 
range in which I could drop a deer? 

I would be very pleased to hear from 
some of the other boys in connection 
with their .30-.30. 

(4) Could you tell me the best peep 
sight I could use for deer and game, as 
well as target work? Also front sight, 
whether ivory or gold bead? 

CuHarces E. FIsuer. 

Ans —(1) All right for white-tailed 
deer and small bears. (2) This rifle is 
too small for moose. (3) The velocity 
is 2,008 foot-seconds and the killing range 
about 300 yards. (4) Lyman or Marble, 
flexible or folding tang peep with con- 
vertible globe front sight.—Eb. 





KILL-DEER PART II 
By C. L. Gilman 


To achieve the fine sighting which so 
steady a rifle deserves, this rifle has, first 
of all, a three-inch drop at the heel of the 
stock combined with a very high comb 
which permits holding the head so nearly 
erect as to prevent that neck-strain which 
weakens the aiming-eye. For a man who, 
like myself, must aim through spectacles 
if he would see the mark at all, this type 
of stock permits aiming more nearly 
through the center of the lens than does 
the longer, straighter, shotgun stock found 
on the snap-shooter style of rifles. 

Being a rifle intended for the kind of 
hunting which gets them with one delib- 
erately placed shot or not at all, this arm 
is equipped with a tang peep sight and 
target disc with small aperture. The 
front sight is a Marble’s reversibie stand- 
ard, showing either a gold or _ ivory 
bead 3/32-inch in diameter. For all 
shooting where the light will permit the 
peep at all, the gold bead gives the best 
results. At twilight, when the peep is 
turned down and the folding leaf open 
sight is turned up, the ivory bead will 
show as long as game can be seen. While 
this reversible front sight looks fragile, 
it has stood up under the hard knocks 
of six strenuous years which have _passed 
since it replaced the original “Rocky 
Mountain” sight. 

The breech action is extremely simple. 
It can be dismounted easily by removing 
two large screws and assembled readily, 
with no parts left over, by any moder- 
ately careful person. It is so entirely 
adequate to the demands of the mild load 
it backs up that I have always looked 
askance at the more pretentious and more 
complicated No. 4414 action used in simi- 
lar rifles from the same makers. 

But no mechanism is perfect. This 
rifle has defects which are as familiar to 
me as its virtues. 

Were I ordering it over again I should 
certainly require a 28-inch barrel, and 
Probably would specify a 30-inch, which 
would add a pound of weight where it 
would do the most good in addition to 
increasing the sighting radius a welcome 
four inches. 


INCORPORATED 


New York 





Fire Arms, Ammunition 


AND 


Sporting Goods 
CATALOGUE 


Now Ready for Distribution 





If interested send your name and address 
and a copy will be mailed to you Free 


MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD Inc. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 23rd and 24th Streets 
EER eM 1K 








NEW YORK 


























Order 


Waukesha, 











PLsmil 


“King of Table Waters” 


ne prinenge’ bubbling Clysmic keeps you 
always fit, 

keen enjoyment of the great outdoors. 
Clysmic for 


and doubles your zest in 


your camp to-day. 


Your dealer has it or will get it for you. 
It's good, 


too, at home, hotel or club. 


Clysmic Springs Company 


Wisconsin U.S.A 



































Price $40. 00 & 





Highest 





NEWTON 4 ARMS MS CO., Inc. 








Calibers .22to.35. Velocity 3100f. s. 


Newton High Power Rifles 


velocity rifles in the world. A new bolt action rifle, American made 
from butt plate to muzzle. Newton straight line hand reloading tools. Send stamp for descriptive circular 


506 Mutual Life Building 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Trial tube 10 cents, large 
tube 15 cents, 4£-pint 
can 35 cents, 34-pint 
75 cents. 





KEEP YOUR GUN, GOLF-CLUBS and all bright parts of metal free from RUST with 








“COROL: 


ANTI-RUST COMPOUND 





COROL COMPANY, 1435 Fisher Building, Chicago 


If your dealer does not 
handle it write us direct 
with dealer's name. 
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Here’s the last word in lightness and 
compactness for you “go-light” cranks! 


A complete cooking outfit no bigger than your kodak! 


Yes, really, you can slip it into your side coat pocket and clean forget 
about it until * ‘hungry-time”” comes along. Then—out she comes— 
and in five seconds you are ready to cook whatever good fortune aided 
by rod or gun (or your Pardner’s grub bag) brings to pot. 


THE STOPPLE KOOK-KIT 


Consists of a folding broiler rack with legs which thrust into the ground; 

pair of frying pans with detachable handles (pans fit together and form - 
airtight roasting or baking vessel); a kettle for boiling and 
stewing and twodrinking cups with detachable handles, All 
of these utensils fold and nest together so that they fit inside 
of the kettle and still leave room enough inside to carry 
knives, forks, spoons, salt, pepper, coffee, tea and sugar. 
Made in the very best manner of high-grade material and 
weighs altogether only $1 ounces, less than two pounds. 
Is it any wonder that sportsmen everywhere are enthusiastic t 
about the STOPPLE KIT? 














pocket size cooking outfit on the 
market, and it will cost youonly 











The only complete, portable $ .50 
i = 





Stopple Kook-Kit Co. 


ALMA. MICHIGAN 


























White Mouse 
Coffee™ 
and Teas 























SPORTSMAN’S 

Sooner Uriesr sssanriat 

Feet Stand Hardest Knocks. Protect Them With 
Witch-Elk Boots 


Lightest, easiest boot made. All heights for men and women, 


Uy 


Ask dealer to order pair Also Moccasins, Golf, Tennis 
or write for Catalog F Baseball and all Athletic Shoes 


Witchell-Sheill Company, DF Reit 














How a rifle shoots, of course, depends 
entirely upon the load and the barre{ 
through which it is fired. The barrel of 
this rifle can be disposed of by the simple 
statement that it is a Stevens. 

The cartridge is worthy the barrel 
through which it drives its bullet. The 
Stevens people claim for this load, the 
25-11 67 rim-fire, that it is as accurate 
as the .22 long rifle. 

It is. 

As it is used for the class of hunting 
generally done with that cartridge, | 
shall simply describe it by comparing it 
with the .22 long rifle. 

Having an inside lubricated bullet, 
is a clean load and can be carried laid 
in the pocket. My own practice is to 
carry my supply of cartridges in one of 
the Civil War period “cap-pouches” sold 
by dealers in military stores for a quarter, 

Its accuracy, as has been noted, is iden- 
tical with the .22 long rifle. Having a 
slightly higher velocity, 1161 to 1103 foot 
seconds at the muzzle, and a decidedly 
heavier bullet, the .25 rim-fire has a some- 
what flatter trajectory. This becomes 
marked only at the longer ranges, how- 
ever. At hunting ranges its curves may be 
taken as , Practically identical with that 
of the .22 long rifle. 

Which means that a .25 rim-fire rifle 
sighted in at 35 yards will hit, without any 
range allowance, any mark upon which a 
good shot can hold with a probability of 
hitting up to 40 yards and will land, hold- 
ing high, but on the mark, at 60 yards. 

So far, honors are even. But from 
here on the .25 forges ahead. 

Taking small game to include such fur 
and feathers as gray squirrels, cotton-tail 
and snow-shoe rabbits, partridges and 
muskrats—the .25 anchors them, where 
the .22 lets them get away. It has nearly 
twice the striking power of the .22, 
namely 201 to 108 foot pounds at the 
muzzle, with a heavier bullet giving a 
better sustained energy at the longer 
ranges. 

With the .25, practically no body-shot 
game gets away to linger and suffer, as 
frequently happens with the .22. In the 
matter of muskrats shot at the ice-edge 
during the fall freeze-up and the spring 
break-up—an interesting and profitable 


sport when, at current prices, one pelt will . 


buy one box of .25 rim-fire cartridges— 
the .25 rarely leaves them with that mere 
spark of vitality necessary for a plunge 
into the water, while the .22 always, at 
ranges which preclude a_ head-shot, 
leaves them life enough to dive—with a 
lost pelt the general result. 

In the brush, where all rabbit and most 
partridge shooting is done, the .25 will 
cut. a straight way through a mess of 
twigs, the least of which would deflect 
the lighter .22 missile. This defect alone 
of the .22 long rifle should be sufficient to 
exclude it from the hunting field and keep 
it, where it is supreme, on the short target 
range. : 

The slightly larger bore of the .25 1s 
just sufficient to obviate that scant ac 
commodation for rod and rag which 
makes the cleaning of a .22 a task to be 
approached with displeasure. So fat, 
thank heaven, there are no .25 rim-fire 
cartridges loaded with barrel-destroying 
smokeless. All loads are of good, accurate 
King’s semi, Lesmoke or black powdef 
and leave a residue which yields to the 
simple old combination of cold watef, 
elbow-grease and rust-repellant. 

There is one thing for which the maf 
moved to experiment with the .25 rim 
fire must watch out. That is for the “re 
peater” load in this cartridge. The orig 
inal .25 rim-fire shell. was absolutely 
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Yama Brook Trout 


S CIENTIFICA LLY 
bred by the Darwin- 
ian theory for vigor, 
quick growing to large 
size and to produce a 
large number of eggs— 
absolutely free of dis- 
ease, frequently thriv- 
ing where others die. 
Information in reference 
to trout breeding and 
keeping cheerfully 
given by our trout cul- 
turist. 
Scientific examination 
made of your conditions 
for keeping troutat 
moderate charge. 


We have on hand for stocking 700,000 
Yama Trout from ¢ inches up. Eggs 
in season. 


Yama Farms 
Ulster County, N. Y. 
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Hard Wood 


Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches 
Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for our special Gun 
Cabinet Catalog. 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York 
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Ever Hike through 
wet woods ? 


Ever buck a head 


sea in a canoe ? 


Ever hunted in the 
snow or waded a 
trout stream ? 





AN Wool ands Tard Wide" 





If you have then you can appreciate that wool 















is the only material for out-doorclothes— 
always warm when wet 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF GARMENTS 


3. , Wallard & Company, Fnc. 











MALONE,N.Y. 








|; new 


[note that you have done. 


| tion through a tubular magazine. 


1916 


straight. But with the coming of the 
No. 80 Stevens repeater there was evolved 
a crimped and cannelured shell to func- 
The 


| No. 80 has passed, but an admirable Mar- 
| lin trombone has succeeded it and serves 


| to keep the crimped shell in demand. 
| this shell must be used in the-repeater and | 
| may be used in any single-shot, 





As 


it is the 
one dealers are prone to stock exclusively. 
The .25 rim-fire shell in its original, un- 
crimped form is still listed by the Rem- 
ington-U.M.C. Company and doubtless 
can be had from the other cartridge 
makers. 
(To be continued) 


CONGRATULATIONS 
FieLp AND STREAM Pus. Co.: 


I am inclined to think that I already 
like FreLp AND STREAM better in its new 
form. There seems to be a much better 


illustration opportunity, of which you 
have taken full advantage. The reader 
surely should be jubilant, as he is get- 


ting much more of a good thing than he 
is paying for. 


REMINGTON Arms Union Metattic Co. 


THEY LIKE OUR NEW SIZE 


FIELD AND STREAM Pur. Co.: 

Have received a copy of the October 
issue showing FieLp AND STREAM in its 
size. I think it looks very hand- 
This size gives you an opportunity 
some fine illustrations, which I 
It is also very 
evident in looking through the publica- 


some. 
to run 


| tion the added value given to the adver- 
| tisements in appearing on the same page 





with or opposite reading matter. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ArMs Co. 


A 22 SHORT ADAPTER 


FIELD AND STREAM Pus. Co.: 

Having used nearly all makes of .22 
repeating rifles and therefore being fa- 
miliar with their advantages and disad- 
vantages, I desire through the columns 
of your magazine to explain a commonly 
called disadvantage of the Model 1890 
Winchester .22 rifle and how to remedy it. 

This rifle will handle only the shell 
for which it is chambered, the .22 short 
and long, respectively. Those that desire 
to shoot both the .22 short and long may 
easily do so, providing their gun is cham- 
bered for the .22 long. All that is neces- 
sary is to take the rifle down and insert 
a hard wooden plug about 3/16 inch in 
length into the rear of the chamber of 
the carrier, then with the point of a knife 
cut a groove along the side of plug for 
the extractor to work in. This is very 
easily done, and it simply makes up the 
difference in length between the .22 short 
and long. The gun chambered for the 

2 long will allow the .22 short to slip 
so far back into the chamber of the car- 
rier that the following shell is pushed 
out of the magazine far enough to lock 
from working. This plug which should 
be a good tight fit, to keep it in place, 
prevents this, and .22 shorts may readily 
be used. I would + Fh sd advise those 


that intend to buy .a Model 1890 Win- | 





chester to get one that is chambered for | 


the .22 long, as by inserting the plug you 
may shoot either the short or the long. 


R. T. Murray. 







OUTDOOR MEN, 
FARMERS, HUNTERS, 
TRAPPERS, RAILROAD 
MEN, AUTO DRIVERS—all who 
= spend much time out doors in cold 
weather, should wear this cap, made of 
Olive Green Khaki; has fur or flannel in- 
side band completely covering the ears, our own 
special design. Outside rim can be turned down, 
preventing rain or snow running down the back of the 
neck. Most practical storm cap ever made. 

Write for booklet of other styles, including Fur 

ps. See them at your dealer's. If he will not 
supply you we will send prepaid on receipt 
of Express or P. O. Money Order for $1.25 


and your dealer’s name. 










Do Not Send reas of tata 

Personal 

Check ree 

Mention Size €y 
Wanted 


PRICE 
$1.25 
Dept. F. 


JONES HAT COMPANY iissoui® 








Full Power All Day 


The U. S. Army Board of Surgeons and 
equipment experts devoted 4 years of study and 
—- with 2,000 marching men to the de- 
velopment of a shoe that 99 men in 100 can 
wear with the complete comfort that allows full 
power throughout a hard day's work. 


We have supplied hundreds of thousands of 
pairs to Army, Navy, Militia, military camps 
and military schools—maki 7 ; 
the shoe famous as 


Herman’s 


Army Shoe — 


This is the best shoe on 
earth for the great Army of 
Industry. No .matter what 

our work is you can do it 
oll and do more of it when 
your feet are easy. 

Some dealer near you sells our shoe. Get his address 
from us. Or we will mail you a pair of Munson Last 
Shoes, ened anywhere in the U. S. or possessions, on 


Sk Fan nt ee eel eee, 


JOSEPH M. HERMAN SHOE Co. 
1002 Albany Building, Boston, Mass, 




















Camp Craft 
By WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream 


The most up-to-the-minute book on camping ever written, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 315 pages, 50 illustrations; 
no outdoorman should be without a copy of Camp Craft 
in his outfit. All the modern camping outfits that you 
don’t find in the earlier books are described in this one. 
AUTOGRAPHED COry, $1.50 With a year’s sub- 
scription to Field and Stream, $2.50 


By Warren H. Miller 
Chap. I, Camp Medicine; Chap. II, First Aid in the 
Woods. Just a small pamphlet in packsack binding, but— 
when you want it, you want it bad! Price, 50 cts. With 
a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $1.60 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF HUNTING AND FISHING 
By Warren H. Miller 
If you have 3 boy this is your bes t Christmas present for 
him $1.25 net With a year’s subscription, $2.00 
direct to,» WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field & Stream 
inting Crafts Building, 34th St. and 8th Ave., New York City 
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ITHACA 


~ WON 


Professional Championship of all Canada for 
John S. Boa of Montreal. This is John and 
John says he shoots an Ithaca bec ause any man 
can break more targets with an Ithaca. Double 
hammerless guns, $21.00 up. Single trap 
guns, $85.00 up. Write for Catalogue. 











ITHACA 


Box 11. 


GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 














efever 


THE GUN OF 
QUALITY 














quality 
about what 
you pay for 
@ It is nototten 
we get something 
for nothing. 

q If —_ are looking 
for qual lity you 
find it in the 
Lefever— if your 
main consider- 
ation is cheap- 
ness price 


_ some 


qT ciate won 
World's Cham- 
pronship at Olympic 
ames in London. 
Write for Catalogue— 
2 guns $25.00 up. 


Lefever Arms Co.,lnc., 111 LakeSt. Ithaca, N.Y, 
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WESTY HOGANS 


HE tenth annual tournament of the | 


Westys was staged at Venice Park, 
Atlantic City, N. J., on September 12 


to 16. The tournaments of this organi- 
zation have been successful since their 
inauguration in 1907 and rank next to 


the G. A. H. among the important trap- 
shooting events of the year. This year 
the entry list numbered 290, which was 
19 less than the record—309—made in 
1911, the last year the shoot was held 
on Young’s Pier. All sections of the 
country were represented and many of 
the most noted shots participated in the 
events. For some time there has been 
a question as to the relative merits of 
Eastern and Western trap shooters, and, 
in order to try the matter out, the Westys 
staged a team match between the sec- 
tions, the result being a victory for the 
Easterners by a margin of 16 targets. 
Another feature was the special event 
for women, which had eleven entries, Mrs. 


L. G. Vogel, of Chicago, turning in the 
high score. 
At the annual meeting Neaf Apgar 


since the Westy Hogans were organized; 
vice-president, J. M. Hawkins, Baltimore ; 
secretary, Bernard Elsesser, York, Pa.; 
treasurer, J. Leonard Clark, New York, 
N. Y. Four new members were ad- 
mitted: Henry Winchester, E. R. Galvin, 
. F. Carraher and E. O. Zealey. The 
1917 tournament will be held at Atlantic 


City, probably at Venice Park, in Sep- 
tember 
As. usual the Westys were liberal in 


the list of trophies, the names of the 
principal winners following: 

Amateur Championship Event: Tray- 
more Hotel Trophy—R. D. Morgan, 
Washington, D. C., 100 

Blackington Trophy—Fred 
lantic City,-N. J., 100. 

Derrick Trophy—Allen 
town, Pa., 99: 59 out of 60 shoot-off 

Westy Hogan Special—Coyne trophy, 
J L. Wright, Medford, N. J., 95. 

Westy Hogan Handicap: Spotts Tro- 
phy—F. A. Landis, Paterson, N. J., 16 
yards, 96; 19 in shoot-off. 

High Amateur Average: 
Hotel Trophy—Fred 
Ohio, 491 

Atlantic City Cup—Fred Harlow, 
ark, Ohio, 148 

Trap Trophies : 
Sousa Trophy)—Ed Hellyer, Jr., 
andria, Pa., 98 

Trap No. 2 (B. M. Stanley, Jr., Tro- 
phy)—Fred Harlow, Newark, Ohio, 99. 

Trap No. 3 (D. T. Leahy Trophy)—J. 
B. McHugh, Wilmington, Del., 99. 

Trap No. 4 (H. W. Smith Trophy)—L. 
G. Richards, Roanoke, Va., 99. 

Trap No. 5 (A. B. Richardson Tro- 
phy)—F. S. Tomlin, Glassboro, N. J., 100. 


Plum, At- 
Heil, Allen- 


Harlow, Newark, 


New- 


Trap No: 1 (J. P. 
Alex- 





} more 





Continental | 


was elected president, an office he has held | 45 shot in the last 





Gillespie Trophy (doubles)—J. E. Jen- 
nings, Tormorden, Ont., 43 out of 25 
pairs; 19 out of 10 pairs in shoot-off. 

There was a good attendance on Tues- 
day, September 12, practice day. The 
shooting began at 12:30, the program be- 
ing ten 15-target events. Fred Plum 
and A. Hill tied for high amateur aver- 
age on 147; W. H. Patterson and C. D 
Coburn, 146 each; Harry Snodgrass, G 
N. Fish and J. G. Martin, 144 each; H 
E. Dickerman, Fred Harlow, Dr. G. H 
Martin, W. W. Hoon and W. Gillespie, 
143 each. L. S. German led the profes- 
sional class with 149, which was _ high 
over all; A. A. Somers, 146; J. M. Haw- 
kins, 144. Several women took part in 
the events, Mrs. A. H. Winkler being 
high with 128, closely followed by Mary 
E. Hellyer with 127; Mrs. F. A. John- 
son, 121; Mrs. H. Harrison, 111; Mrs 
Snodgrass, 106, and Mrs. H. Almert, 100 

The program for Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 13, the first regular day of the tourna- 
ment, consisted of five events at 15 and 
five at 20 targets each. The feature of 
the day was the State Team Race, which 
100 targets of the 
program. Teams to be made up of not 
than ten men, and the best five 
scores ‘to count. Ten teams were entered, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia 
combining in a team. The New Jersey 
team won after a hot race with New York 
by a score of 484 to 481. The scores ot 
the winning team were: A. C. King, 
98; H. Powers, 98; F. J. Hineline, 97; 


Fred Plum, 96, and A. L. Aumack, 95 
total, 484. New York, 481: Ohfo and 
Pennsylvania, 477 each; Virginia, 470; 


Illinois and Maryland-District of Colum- 
bia, 466 each; Delaware, 461; Iowa, 457, 
and Connecticut, 430. In the event at 25 
pairs for the Gillespie trophy J. E. Jen- 
nings, of Canada, won after shooting off 
a tie on 43 with B. S. Donnelly and A 
L. Chamberlain, scoring 19 to 16 for the 
others. In the 175 targets of the day's 
program S. M. 


Crothers outclassed 
the field of amateurs, breaking 172; 
Fred Harlow, W. H. Patterson, G. N 
Fish and Allen Heil, 171 each, A. C 
King, 170; E. Gillespie, F. D. Kelsey, H 
E. Smith, F. S. Wright and R. L. Spotts, 
169 each. 


The professional divis ion was 
headed by H. S. Welles with 172; J. M 
Hawkins, 171; A. A. Somers and F. H. 
Huseman, 169 each. 

On Thursday, September 14, the pro- 
gram was the same, the feature being the 
Westy Hogan Amateur Championship at 
100 targets, shot in the last five events 
R. D. Morgan, of Washington, D. C., did 
phenomenal work that day, breaking the 
entire program of 175 targets, and going 
out with an unfinished run of 217. He was 
tied for the championship with Fred Plum 
on 100 straight and won the shoot-offs 
with 20-20 to Plum’s 20-19. In second 


place were Allen Heil, Dr. G. H. Martit, 
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N. Fish, J. E. Cain and Woolfolk Hen- 
derson, with 99 each; Heil won the | 
shoot-off for the third trophy with 59 out 
of 60, Martin breaking 58; L. G. Rich- 
ards, “omg Newcomb, A. W. Vernon, C. 
D. Coburn, S. M. Carothers and W. B. 
Servern, 98 each; Fred Harlow, R. H 
Bruns, J. G. Martin, W. H. Patterson, M 
McAvoy, Jr., E. W. Gillespie, W. Ridley, 
F. B. Stephenson, F. C. Koch and W. E 
Corfield, 97 each. Following Morgan on 
the day’s program were: Fred Plum, G 
N. Fish, T. S. Tomlin, C. D. Coburn and | 
Allen Heil, with 173 each; Fred Harlow, | 
W. H. Patterson and W. Henderson, 172 | 
each. In the championship event J. M 
Hawkins was high professionai with 99; 
H. Worthington, F. Huseman, Sim Glover 
and E. F. Slear, 98 each; L. S. German, | 
T. H. Keller and H. S. Welles, 7 each 
For the day: F. Huseman, ives. 3. 2.7 
Hawkins, L. S. German, Sim Glover, H. 
Worthington, E. F. Slear, H. S. Welles, | 
171 each. 

A strong wind and rain made hard | 
conditions for the contestants on Friday, | 
September 15, the third and last day of 
the regular events. The program con- | 
sisted of ten 15-target events. R. D. Mor- 
gan, starting the day with an unfinished | 
run on 217, set a new Westy Hogan ama- | 
teur record by adding enough targets to 
make a run of 233, and finished in a tie 
for third place with W. H. Yule on 146 
Fred Harlow was high amateur with 148; 
F. S. Wright, 147; Ed Hellyer, Jr.. W 
H. Foord and W. H. Patterson fourth 
with 145 each; W. H. Swayne, R. L. 
Spotts, R. H. Bruns and S. G. Vance, 
144 each. Professionals: T. H. Fox, 148; 
H. H. Stevens and W. S. Welles, 144 each; 
L. S. German, 143; J. M. Hawkins, 142. 
In the event at 25 pairs Harry E. Smith, 
of Columbus, Ohio, and A. L. Chamber- 
lain, of New Haven, Conn., tied on 46. 
In the first shoot-off at 10 pairs both | 
broke 16; in the second Smith broke 19 | 
to 16, winning the event. The day’s pro- | 
gram finished the race between Eastern 
and Western teams, a new event for the | 

} 
| 


‘Westy’s tournament, and one which will 
prove popular. Fifteen men from each 
section contested in this race, which con- 
sisted of the 16-yard targets of the three 
days, 500 in all, the five best scores to | 
count for the team. The race was a close | 
one, only 16 targets separating the five 
high men of each team at the finish. The 
Eastern team won: G. N. Fish, 489; A. 
Heil, 486; F. S. Wright, 484; C. H. New- 
comb, 481; R. L. Spotts, 479; total, 2,419. 
Other members of the team were: F. 
Stephenson, 473; F. Flum, 475; J. G. 
Martin, 478; W. Foord, 471; C. Platt, | 
472: E. L. Bartlett, 475; A. C. King, 477; | 
F. S. Tomlin, 472; Dr. G. H. Martin, 473; 
E. Hellyer, 477; total for entire team, | 
7,162. Western team: Fred Harlow, 491; | 
C. D. Coburn, 481; W. Henderson, 478; | 
R. H. Bruns, 478; H. E. Smith, 475; | 
total, 2403. Other members: F. C. Koch, 
467; W. Ridley, 474; W. S. Hoon, 472; 
B. S. Donnelly, 456; A. H. Winkler, 440; 
H. E. Dickerman, 461; W. H. Yule, 471; 
J. E. Cain, 460; Mrs. L. G. Vogel, 450; 
C. O. Crothers, 451; total for entire team, 
7,005. Fred Harlow, of Newark, Ohio, 
captured individual honors of the day for 
the West, winning a leg on the Atlantic 
City Cup and the $50 in gold with a score | 
of 148. F. S. Wright, who had two wins | 
on this cup, missed getting permanent 
possession by a couple of targets, breaking 
147. This cup was first placed in com- 
petition on June 4, 1910, and was won by | 
C. H. Newcomb with 97 out of 100. In | 
1911 (September 22), F. S. Wright, 145 
out of 150. In 1912 (September 20), Al- 
len Heil, 144. In 1913 (September 19), 
. H. Bruns, 146. In 1914 (September 
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Try It Yourself and See— 
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.22 Savage Automatic Rifle, Model 1912 


re outlines and balance are perfect. It The .22 Savage auto- 


handles and comes up to your shoulder matic rifle uses the 
like a miniature trap shotgun. It’s got record breaking, record holding, .22 Long 
the high grip and low sighting plane that Rifle Lesmok cartridge only. It’s the best 
makes snapshooting easy. and nearly the cheapest rim-fire cartridge. 
And every time you pull the trigger it It is hammerless, with solid breech and 
fires a shot. You don’t have to work the solid top. Shotgun safety on top of tang. 
action. You don’t have to change your Takes down for cleaning or carrying. Uses 
grip. You just hold on and pull—and pull detachable box magazines—an extra one 
again—and again—and every time you free with each rifle. 


pull it puts a bullet with tack-driving 20-inch round barrel, shotgun butt, steel 
accuracy just where you held your butt-plate, weight 4%4 pounds. 


sights. If your dealer can’t supply you, we'll send 
It’s the modern .22 rifle—a step, and a long you a rifle and a hundred cartridges, express 

| step, ahead of the ordinary repeater, paid in the U. S., for $12.50. And anyway, 
though it costs no more. write us for more particulars. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., 2411 Savage Avenue, UTICA, N. Y. 


sfonnfastorase of High Power and Small Calibre 
Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Ammunition 


AVAGE 


You Need Moccasins for 
That Hunting Trip. 


i) wit hi WANN nh 
{al This year don’t be 
satisfied with makeshift footgear in the 
















































. woods 

1 wouldn’t wear bath-slippers to church, por snow-shoes to a 
dance. You look just as out of place in the woods with ordinary “‘heavy 
shoes’’ when real woodsmen and ‘‘been there’’ sportsmen are all wearing 
moccasins But aside from the mere appearances, there is a real ‘‘reason 
why”’’ behind it Moccasins are the ‘‘footwear of a woodsman,”’ derived from 
and substantially the same as worn since time immemorial by America’s first 
woodsmen—the Indians Soft. warm, pliable, adjusting itself to every con 
tour of the individua) foot, the moccasin is at the same time light in weight. 
making for untiring progress over the roughest country—and the last word 
in assured foot comfort 

So this year, go properly and sensibly equipped with 


Palmer’s Moosehead Brand Moccasins and Sporting Packs 
(Made by woodsmen for woodsmen) 


are made right here in New Brunswick, by grizzled old moccasin-makers. 

Hand-sewed every stitch (by our special non-rip, non-leak provess) they 

possess, every pair, an individuality of their own. Your pair—the ‘“‘mocs 

that are to carry you with foct-comfort the many miles to where your moose 

caribou or elk will fall—and back again—is finished, has been held up 

proudly by its old maker with a ‘“‘Well, that’s some pair of ‘packs’,”’ and is 
t 


waiting word from you where to sen 
‘ MN " 
ih ‘A 





Send for our catalog S showing 
styles and prices. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 


Manufacturers of Oil Tan Waterproof Footwear 


Fredericton, N. B. Canada 


“THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS” 


Made like a Gun by Gunmakers. 


We can still supply Damascus and Twist Barrels at regular prices. 
Don’t miss this opportunity of getting a gun fitted with these hand- 
some barrels. 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS 
Lock Box 700. ASSONET, MASS., U. S. A. Established 1853. 
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Needed For That Trip! 


These _ or all of these Marble 
Ingenuities will help a lot 
Four to make most any outing 
trip more fun. Each is a real 
wonder for the price. wma 
Made togive ] Ry ei) 
servicenot to <——? 
sell cheap— \ 
yet they 
cost but a 
little. 
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—this Compass. 
Fastens to coat— 
can’t lose it and 
it won'terr. The 
Knife is a dandy— 
keen, sturdy, handy 
shape—great for dressing 
game and camp use. 


Great Axe, That! 


—Marble’s Famous Safety Pocket 
Axe. Guard foldsintohandle. 5 sizes, 
each handy, practical, staunch, trusty 


isthe only all-round arm of deadly pre- 
cision and great killing power. Two 
guns in one—upper (rifled) barrel for 
+22, lower for.44 round ballorshot. 3 
lengths. Folding stock. Shoulder hol- 
ster free. Praised by guides and trap- 
Pon Willsuit youtoaT. So willother 
60 Marble Specialties Shown in Catalog 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO, 
525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


Score More Doubles! 
On All Your Hunting Trips 











































Equip Your Gun With The 
Jostam Anti-Flinch 


Recoil Pad 
Price $3.00 Each 


Oblong slanting holes, through soft 
red rubber cushion, eliminates the up- 









ward whip of the muzzle and takes up 
the recoil Used by the leading trap 
shots. Ask your dealer. Specify 
. “Anti Flineh’”’ on your new gun, All 
gun manufacturers have them. We 






send post paid for $3.00. 

We make high grade “Sponge Rubber” and 
“Air Cashion” pads. Sead for circular. 
JOSTAM MFG, CO, 
1038 Montana St., Chicago, Ill. 


This Fall Take Along A 















hoot Without Noise! 


Don't scare away all the game 
in a quarter-section at the first 
shot! Equip your gun with a 
Maxim Sdencer and 


BAG MORE GAME 
DR RES OS ” Gives . 
‘hen you’ Geaber unt weno ws ten Prow bod of 
users’ experien cn 

THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 

68 Homestead Ave. Hartford, Conn. 

semeennaaatieniaientin 
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NELSON'S LEATHER VEST 


Finest leather sleeves and body lining, will not harden from 
wetting. Snug fitting neal and wrists, Wind and cold- 
proof, Outside body of vest made from English Corduroy, 
Mackinaw, Mole Skin Cloth, or Leather 
Cloth. With or without Roll Collar or 
Sweater Neck and Wrists. 

Mo. 101—Rell Collar, Cordurey 

Body. 26-inch back length, $168.00 
He. 301—Roll Collar Mackinaw 

Body. 26-inch back length, $12.00 

( Washable Kid leather used im this 

garment, No, 301RC 


We. 20!—Roll ped Corder 





Bod -wch th, 315. oe 
NOTICE the sone a of backs 
these garments, and they are lined to 
sttom with leather, not made with a 
inch facing of cloth to make the extra 


length. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 


Samples of materiais and Descriptive 
Ciroulars Pree. 
L. A. WELSON MFG. CO,, 301 Main St. 
La Crosse, Wis 
Sold only direct. Not so 





d through dealers. 
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In 1915 
148; 20 


| 18), 
(September 7), F. 
straight in shoot-off. 

Saturday, September 16, was an extra 
day and a variety of events were sched- 
uled for those who remained over. First 
was the Westy Hogan Special at 100 tar- 
gets, open only to amateurs who had 
never averaged better than 88 per cent. It 
took a much better score than this, how- 
ever, to win. J. L. Wright, of Medford, N. 
J., proved the dark horse and he went un- 
der the wire with 95, breaking his last 40 
targets straight to ‘turn the trick. A. 
Moullin, of Philadelphia; W. G. Robelen, 
Wilmington, Del., and R. D. Conrad, 
Pittsburgh, tied for second place on 94. 
L. M. Boykin, Leesburg, Fla., and C-. 
Miller, Fairview, Pa., 93 each; F. Dumser, 
Reading Pa., and Mrs. H. Harrison, 
Rochester, N. Y., 92 each. 

The Westy Hogan Handicap at 100 
targets, 16 to 23 yards, had 175 entries. 
F. A. Landis, Paterson, N. J., topped the 
field with 96 from 16 yards; J. G. Mar- 
tin, of Harrisburg, also broke 96 stand- 
ing at 21 yards, but lost in the shoot-off, 
19 to 18. W. A. Simonton, 19 yards, and 
F. S. Tomlin, 21 yards, 95 each; A. H. 
Winkler, 19 yards, 94. The 18-yard cham- 
pionship event for the duPont target tro- 
phy was shot under hard conditions, 
strong wind and 60-yard targets. This 
event was at 100 targets open to amateurs 
only, and was won by G. N. Fish, 
donville, Vt., with a score of 96; E. 
Bartlett, Baltimore, Md., 94; A. Heil, 
S. M. Crothers, F. S. Tomlin and Ed. 
Hellyer, Jr., 93 each. In the special 
event for women at 50 targets Mrs. L. 
G. Vogel, Detroit, Mich., was high with 
47; Mrs. H. Harrison, Rochester, N. Y., 
44; Mrs. A. H. Winkler, Chicago, IIl., 42. 

High amateurs for the tournament: 
Fred Harlow, 491; G. N. Fish, 489; A. 
Heil, 486; F. S. Wright, 484; C. H. New- 
comb and C. D. Coburn, 481 each. Pro- 
fessionals: H. S. Welles, 487; J. M. 
Hawkins, 484; L. S. German, 481. 

In the race for the E. C. Cup Fred Plum 
defeated E. L. Bartlett, who won the 
cup at the Grand American Handicap at 
St. Louis, Mo. Plum, 144 out of 150 
singles, and 37 out of 25 pairs; total, 181 
out of 200. Bartlett, 131 out of 150 sin- 
gles, and 34 out of 25 pairs; total, 165. 

The longest run of the tournament was 
made by R. D. Morgan, 233; F. Harlow, 
190; W. Henderson, 161; W. H. Patter- 
son, 151; F. S. Tomlin, 138; F. Plum, 
125; F. S. Wright, 107. 


Woolfolk Henderson, 148. 
S. Wright, 


“CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 
TOURNAMENT 


HE Canadian trapshooters held their 
international tournament at Toronto, 

closing a very successful five days’ shoot 
on September 2. The attendance was 
large, the United States being well repre- 
sented, and Uncle Sam’s artists with the 
scatter gun captured their full share of 
the prizes. Five traps were used, five 
different events being started at the same 
time. The Canadian National Exhibition 
Overture trophy on practice day was won 
by Fred Plum, of Atlantic City, N. J., with 
97 out of 100. Dominion Cartridge Com- 
pany’s trophy,” L. Hezzelwood, Des 
Moines, Iowa, with 99. York Springs 
trophy, W. Barnes, Hamilton, Canada, 96 
from 22 yards. 

Sterling silver tea-pot, S. G. Vance, Till- 
sonburg, Canada, 100 straight. 

Canadian National Exhibition Handi- 
cap, W. R. Dillon, Hamilton, Canada, in 
shoot-off tie on 95 with M. Fletcher, of 
Hamilton. 

International double See. W. 
H. Patterson, Buffalo, N. Y., 82. 

Sir John Eaton trophy, Canadian In- 





















Awarded Geld 
Medal jor bath 
Gun and 
Single Trigger 
Panama- 
Pacifle 
Exposi- 

tion 


A Gold Medal for this at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

It is the simplest single trigger action 
ever devised. It is absolutely positive 
and lightning-fast. 

—and it cannot balk, creep or double. 
Attached to your present Fox, or to 
any new one at slight additional cost, 
Fox Guns cost no more than ordinary 


guns—$25 to $1,000. 


A. H. Fox GUN COMPANY 
4658 North 18th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Can’t 
Balk— 


Creep— 
Double 
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The Newest and Best 
in Pack Sacks 
Just what you have been 
looking for. Made in 
grades that everyone 
can afford. 
Send Stamps for Circular 


Price $2.50 to $8.00 


Note: We are complete outfit- 
tersfor the hunter, the fisher- 
man, the hiker, or for any one 
of the many outdoor sports 
that most everyone enjoys. 


WEBER ARMS COMPANY 
316 17th St. _ DENVER, COLO. 






















The Swiss Chalet in America 


Authentic and practical photos, designs. plans 
and estimates covering individual requirements 
of the art-loving American home- builder for 


Residences, Cottages, Hunting Lodges, Etc. 


$2.00 per portfolio, prepaid 


Fritz Ehrsam, Architect { $p2'f'i. 


922 Penn Street, Reading, Pa. 


(Mizpah 


JOcK 


Gives you a feeling of real comfort 
and the assurance of perfect pri “ec 
tion while exercising. 

Opening beneath Patent flap 


Small amonnt of material 
between thighs 
Perteet pouch 
Welt-bonad 
webbing 

Can be cleaned by boiling without injury t 
Tubber. Fits perfectly, Can't rub or chafe, 
Finest quality elastic webbing. Ask your a 
dealer, and if he will not snpply you wit 
Mizpah Jock No. 44, send us tbc. in ® 
Stamps and waist measurement and we 
will seud by mail, 


\ THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. 
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ternational championship at singles, Harry | 


E. Smith, Columbus, Ohio, with 100 
straight. 

On practice day in the overture, A. C. 
Skutt and J. W. Hart tied for second 
place among the amateurs with 96 each, 
only one target behind Fred Plum, the 
winner; W. H. Gooderham, E. F. W. 
Salisbury, P. Wakefield, W. Barnes and 
B. W. Glover, 95 each. High profession- 
als, J. S. Boa and E. G. White, 97 each; 
W. Sutton, 96. 

Following L. Hezzelwood, who broke 
99 on the first regular day of the tourna- 
ment, came H. Smith with 98; F. W. 
McNeir, A. Bishop, A. C. Skutt and J. E. 
Jennings with 97 each. J. S. Boa was 
high professional, and headed the entire 
field with 100 straight; E. G. White, 99; 
W. Sutton, 95. In the event at 50 pairs, 
Fred Plum was high amateur with 82; 
F. S. Wright, 79; G. Beattie, J. E. Jen- 
nings and H. E. Smith, 77 each. Pro- 
fessionals, J. S. Boa, 78; E. G. White, 75. 

In the first 100-target race of the second 
day, W. P. Twigg, of St. Albans, Ver- 
mont, was high amateur with 99; Fred 
Oliver, 98; W. A. Smith, N. Dillon, M. 
Fletcher, F. S. Wright, A. C. Skutt and 
J. E. Jennings, 97 each. Professional, 
J. S. Boa, 98; J. S. Fanning, 97. In the 
York Springs trophy contest at 100 tar- 
gets, W. Barnes was first with 96; J. E. 
Ebberts, J. Payne, J. D. Clay, W. H. God- 
derham, G. L. Vivian and T. M. Wigle, 
94 each; the shoot-off for second prize 
being won by J. Payne, J. E. Ebberts win- 
ning third. 

On the third day S. G. Vance won the 
trophy with 100 straight; Fred Plum also 
scored 100, but was not competing for the 
trophy. W. H. Patterson was second 
with 99; H. Smith and W. Barzies, 98 
each. L MHezzelwood, 97. The| Cana- 
dian National handicap was woniby W. 
P. Dillon after shooting off a tie on 95 
with M. Fletcher. In second place were 
W. Hart and G. C. Mannix with 93 
each. E. G. White and J, S. Boa tied 
for high professional on 92; G. M. 
Dunk, 87. 

The International championship events 
at doubles and singles were shot on the 
last day. The first was won by W. H. 
Patterson, of Buffalo, N. Y., on a score 
of 82. Fred Plum, 81; N. Gooderham, 80. 
Professionals, J. S. Boa, 87; E. G. White, 
80; J. S.. Fanning, 76. In the event at 
singles, Harry E. Smith was high ama- 
teur with 100 straight; W. H. Patterson, 
99; A. C. Skutt, 98; J. E. Jennings and 
Fred Plum, 96 each, the former winning 
the fourth prize after two shoot-offs; W. 
P. Dillon, S. G. Vance, Mrs. L. G. Vogel, 
E. Harris and W. T. Eby, 95 each. Pro- 
fessionals, J. S. Fanning, 96; W. Sutton, 
94; E. G. White, 92. The high amateurs 
for the week on 16-yard targets (500) 
were Fred Plum, 486; A. C. Skutt, 484; 
J. E. Jennings, 480. Professionals, J. S. 
Boa, 486; E. G. White, 474; J. S. Fanning, 
473. A Greener gun was presented to 
the high amateur, Fred Plum. A number 
of long runs were made during the tourna- 
ment, among them being Fred Plum, 147; 
W. H. Gooderham, 110; S. G. Vance, 
139; W. P. Twigg, 92; L. Hezzelwood, 
97; A. C. Skutt, 92; J. S. Boa, 122; E. G. 
White, 71; H. E. Smith, 106. : 








Have you heard about the Field 
and Stream Trophy Cup for 
shooting and casting tourna- 
ments? Are you interested? If 
so write us for further infor- 
mation. 
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Baker Single Barrel Trap Gun 
Leads All Others At Westy Hogan Shoot 





~ 














Ist and 2nd in all targets—817 x 850 and 808 x 850. 
Ist in DuPont Trophy. 

Ist and 3rd in the winning Eastern Team. 
Winner of the trophy for high score at 22 yards. 
Ist in the ladies’ event—47 x 50. 
2nd in the Atlantic City Cup—147 x 150. 


More Good Scores: 


12 DuPont runs of 50 or more—107, 94, 91, ete. 
96 x 100—60 yd. targets from 18 yd. mark. 


Above scores were made by Mrs. L. G. Vogel, Mr. Geo. N. Fish, 
Mr. .F. S. Wright, Mr. F. D. Kelsey, Mr. Edward Hellyer. 





Many other shooters from coast to coast are doing equally well with the BAKER 
No Better Trap Gun Can Be Made 


BAKER GUN & FORGING CO., Manufacturers 
Batavia, N. Y., U.S. A. 




















A New Pistol Powder! 


DU PONT PISTOL POWDER No. 3 


A dense, nitrocellulose powder, 
Cool-burning, non-erosive, accurate, 


Easy to Load 


For Revolvers and Automatic Pistols 





Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 















































Note Variety of One 
Hour's Catch 


Ideal for trolling or 
casting; appeals to ama- 


teurs or professionals. by J. K. Rush 
Hooks being behind (Patentee ) at Pu- 
body of bait make it laski, Catch 
practically weedless. °° three 3-Ib. small 
aa : mouth bass, two 
Floats when not in 

; tch bot 4-lb. large mouth 
— av sore ve” kee, tee Jae 
tom. By many record Northern pike, 
catches proven a sensa- one 10-in. perch, 
tional killer for all and one 36-in. § 


kinds of game fish. muskalonge. 


RushTango Minnow 


Trade Mark) 
se and December 22, 


(Reg. 
(Patented June 23, 
19 


Bisa and finished in 
Packed in neat, compact 
box, in White, red head; White, yellow and 
mottled back; Yellow, red head; 
Yellow, red and green mottled back. Our 
“Radiant” Bait glows at night. 


Made of wood, 


brilliant colors. 


Write to- Jf your dealer can’t supply you, send 
day for de- 43 his name and 75c for sample, or 
: z 3.00 for complete set of four assort- 
tails of this ed brilfiant colors. 
weaderful —..iere, thie proposition is big. Write for 
bait. special offer, yicing your jobber'’s name, 


U. S. SPECIALTY CO., 914 S. A. & K. Bidg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





¥a9. LL. PE TRX a . * 

It’s Hunting Time— 
Get Your Boat— Now! 
Then You'll Be Ready 
For the Fall Shooting 
The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNTING 
BOATS are designed and built by Sportsmen for 
Sportsmen. They are safe, complete and practical, 
No other boats are good"! We want to 
get in touch with you—send postage for illustrated 


“just as 


catalog she »wing all different designs and sizes for 
all different purposes, 
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Molden, 





Over SEVEN THOUSAND Green Bay Hunting 
Boats in use by sportsmen today. ‘‘Ask the 
man who owns one. 
DAN KIDNEY & SON 
West De Pere, Wis. 
Agents Von Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I. 














comes in bottles and 

Self-Sealing Handy Oil 

Cans bearing the well- 
known 3-in-One red 
trade mark. 


3-in-One Oil 


puts smooth motioningun 
actions. Prevents rust 
and tarnish, leading and 
pitting. Nevergums, dries 
out or gathers dust. Pol- 
ishes stock and fore-end 
beautifully. 10c, 25c, 
Non-leak Handy Oil Cans 
with 3 ounces of 
good 3-in-One, 25c. 
ree — Sample and 
Use Dictionary. 


Three -in- One Oil Co. 
152 New St., New York 
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LEADERS IN THE 1916 PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 


This list made up from affidavits re- 
ceived up to and including October 2nd, 
inclusive. 

Brook Trout, Class B—Dr. Clyde H. 
Warner,*J. E. Buissineau, Dr. Clyde H. 
Warner, Thomas W. Miner. 


stream in Sullivan County in the western 
Catskills ! 

“And caught on a fly! 
marked the good lady. 

It was not the least wonder that she 
emphasized the word, fy. The two men 
of envy had been staying at her house for 
ten days and their combined catch would 
not have made a square meal for the very 


” impressively re- 


Rainbow Trout—Dr. Henry Abraham, cmallest kitten. And they claimed that 
Ed Swanson, Ed Swanson, George R. fly-fishing was poor; with bait of course 
Black. something could be done, but “they never 


Rainbow Trout, Fly Class—Jack Der- 
ville, Ted Ross, George I. Wright, F. R. 
Vigeant. 

3rown Trout—Louis Ditt Verner, Rob- 
ert Higley, W. Edward Halsey, Ralph S. 


used bait.” 

It seems to me that it was my friend 
who suggested that we should interview 
the native fisherman who had showed such 
prowess. 


Hastings. The followin f y 

, . Pre g afternoon we splashed 

Mee gi «ira oe ot  s through the shallows and found a cadav- 

ee Adam - Meyer, uiam erous, long-haired individual chopping 
pa ane toe Ce: @ wood in front of a lopsided and toppling 
Oe — ae cele Whee: * old house. 

Digsle, tna I. eon Tench Q. He “maybe might go fishin’”; there 
oozer, Edward J. Morgan, seemed no certainty. But after we had 


Small-mouth Bass, Juvenile—Hamilton 
T. Slaight. 


each volunteered fifty cents as a guaran- 
tee of good faith it was clear that the 


ae —— —_—> a va L. expert took much more interest. But 

Rade W le ale, Jac ougherty, the hour was “too blamed soon,” and the 

ge pol ees Sok. Bhat “sun was too dashed hot.” We therefore 
ze- as — ~ : . 

¥ ~ > > Ps 25 p y ) h 

Cashwell. F. K. Seeneider, CW. Asbury, retired to the shades of the fringe of the 


L. T. Rose. 


stream and smoked pipes of anticipation. 


ins > ey About sundown the expert appeared. 

ana Bass, 7s “4 bi Md., Like artists of any profession nothing 
: . Mathew ig roa Mec aney, about him gave promise of his extraor- 

L. P. Hill, Joseph A. Berry. dinary skill. As to his tackle, it was any- 
Great a aE ee ee ee think but imposing. The rod of Dill- 
hg ee ang, ft. 2. Ninnear, berry was of local workmanship and the 
Muscallonse—W, S. Rice, Mrs. & reel worth about a quarter, to put a tip- 


Wilbert La Fave. 
Westpfahl, 
Gerth, Emil 


John P. Rife, 
Wall-eyed Pike—Frank G. 
S. J. Tilleson, Edmund M. 


top value on it. But it is the fellow at the 
butt of the rod that you must take into 
account. So we waited. 


Sides. He was “kinder short of flies.” We 
Bluefish—W. H. Borden, Joseph Caw- were not going to let a little thing like 
thorn, Van Campen Heilner, William that stand in the way of gathering chunks 
, . I , ' of information as to how to catch pound- 


Richmond. 

Weakfish—F. W. 
C. Hoffman. 

Striped Bass—August Kubler, Charles 
White, William H. Hand, Jr., William H. 
Hand, Jr. 

Channel Bass—J. R. 
M. Hayes, George A. 
Bullock. 

Channel 
Brimley. ; 

Tarpon—Mrs. W. Ashby Jones, W. G. 
Oliver. 


HOW MANY FLIES? 
By Ladd Plumley 


Townsend, Theodore 


Siau, Mrs. Eleanor 
Eyer, J. Maxwell 


Ladies—Mrs. H. H. 


Bass, 


ers. In two minutes our fly books were 
on the grass. 

It took him a long time to make his 
selections, and he did not gather in any 
frazzled or wornout things. No. If there 
ever was a connoisseur in flies it was 
the fellow of the long hair and twenty- 
five-cent reel. This fly was discarded be- 
cause it was “a leetle mite ragged,” and 
the next because it “had its wings kinder 
stuck tergether.” Soon we felt a sort of 
pride whenever he managed to slip out 
one that he said “might be made ter do.” 

When the expert finally handed us back 
our fly books it was as if some very fatal 
pe sstilence had depopulated the pages. 


“6 HEY’RE immense!” exclaimed “Yer sees,” he explained, “I ain’t like 
my friend, poking the biggest most; it takes a dashed heap of flies fer 
with a respectful finger. th’ way I rigs!” 


Five native trout reposed in 
the dignity of the death of the great in a 
milk-pan held out by our hostess. The 
smallest was not less than a pounder and 
the largest would have gone a pound bet- 
ter. And these five fish from a small 


It certainly did. From the time of the 
interview at the wood-pile my friend am 
I had our doubts. When the expert kne 
to make a selection of leaders from out 
leader boxes my friend significantly tapped 
his forehead. I nodded my head. 
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“Fifteen ain’t too dashed many!” said 
the expert, hitching fly after fly into the 
loops he had been tying in a-leader. Fas- 
cinated we gazed. It was as if a hunter 
should watch a man load a rifle with bul- 
lets all the way up to the muzzle. 

At last the rig hung in the completeness 
of many numbers. A swarm of insects 
flapped around the expert’s head as if 
he had smoked out a hive of many-hued 
hornets. 

“What you don’t see, ask for,’ 
my friend. 

“Tt’s gettin’ 
mured the 
water. 

Before us lay a pool like shimmering 
crystal. The evening spinners and whirl- 
ing duns danced in the air or dabbled the 
surface. And the trout were beginning 
to dimple the water or break the shining 
mirror as if it were shattered by a ham- 
mer. 

“There’s a big one,” exclaimed the ex- 
pert, splashing suddenly into the pool with 
all the careless abandon of a boy swimmer 
chasing companions to the edge of deep 
water. 

My friend looked 
tapped his head again. 
him,” he whispered. 

The expert landed no fish. Although 
he “’lowed he missed three times run- 
nin’ th’ blanketty blanked whale he’d been 
wantin’ all th’ season.” I do not believe he 
raised a single trout. And he stirred up 
the big rock pool that we had tramped 
three miles to fish so that I have doubts 
whether its shining citizens got settled 
down again for a week. 

“He’s sure cracked,” said my friend as 
we tramped homeward in the starlight. 
“I knew that when he strung fifteen flies 
on one leader. But what I cannot get 
through my noodle is how in the world 
he ever caught those five fish!” 

“Cracked!” laughed our hostess when 
we told her the story. “He’s as slick as 
maple molasses.” 

And when in the clear light of the fol- 
lowing morning we looked over our as- 
sortment of leftovers in our fly books we 
thought perhaps “cracked” did not make 
a noise like the proper word. 

Years passed. I had never myself even 
dreamed of using more than three flies 
at one time. And looking back it seemed 
to me that the expert had a most canny 
way of relieving visiting anglers of their 
best trout flies. 


(To be continued) 
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BASS AND MUSKY BAITS 


Fietp AND StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

What is the best lure, both live and 
artificial, to be used in lake fishing in 
Northern Michigan within next 15 days 
for lake trout, bass and musqualonge. 
Latter fish is guess-work spelling, over- 
look any error please. 

My fishing outfit is just the ordinary 


kind. 
E. A. Curtsty. 


Live frogs with a harness hook, pork 
chunk and red fly and the various top- 
water and under-water lures advertised 
in Fren & Srre AM for bass. Corbett 
spoon, and musky size lures for muscal- 
longe and arch-spinner or live shiner 
tied to large hook for lake trout—Ep. 





ST. LOUIS FLY AND BAIT CAST- 
ING CLUB 
At the regular semi-monthly tourna- 


ment of the St. Louis Fly and Bait Cast- 
ing Club, held in Forest Park, Sunday, 
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The closely guarded secrets of TAXIDERMY ‘XN 
now taught successfully by mail. Send the coupon 
for our new Taxidermy book and find out how you \ 

can easily make from $25 to $50 a week as a profes- 

sional Taxidermist, or how you can greatly increase your ‘ 
present income by utilizing your spare time only. We X\ 
teach by mail in clear, plain language. No previous experi- X\ 
ence needed. We guarantee thi at you will learn. Interesting, \ 
enjoyable, profitable work for men, women or boys. You can 


Please send me 


FREE. [I am 


NN. W. School of Taxidermy 


7028 Elwood Building 
OMAHA, NEB. 


sample 
Magazine, catalog, etc., 
inter- 





whole home or your den with the heads and skins that you now throw away. We teach you 
how to mount all kinds of Birds, Animals, Fishes, Game Heads—Tan skins for beautiful rugs 
and garments, etc. 


We Guarantee Success or Refund All Tuition 


Thousands of successful graduates prove our methods right Cost extremely 
low. Only institution of its kind in the world. 13 Gold Medals. Here is 
@ fascinating work that pays big money More Taxidermists are needed 
and you can get just the training you need right in your own home- 
during your spare time 


Send the Coupon! 


Send the coupon today for our Beautiful Illustrated Book on TAXI- 
DERMY Sample Copy of the TAXIDERMY Magazine, Sample 
Diploma and full particulars of this wonderfully profitable profession 
and thrillingly interesting pastime. If you hunt, fish or trap, or if 
you want to make more money, you need these valuable books. Your 
name and address on the coupon or on a letter or a post card brings 
them to you EE. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 7028 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


















begin to earn money after the very first lesson. Less competition ested in Taxidermy, 
than in other lines. A mounted quail brings $3.00 and can be X\ 

finished in an hour. A deer head sells for $25.00 and can be 

mounted perfectly in one day or less. 

SPORTSMEN——Mount the beautiful trophies of your hunting trip. You can decorate your 












Would You Fish 
Without Fish- 
Lines? 










ARE YOU AREAL MAN 
‘OR ATAILOR MADE ? 


‘You fool nobody but your. 
Self when you lack manhood, 
when your face is pasty and 

liow, when yonr frame 

ks substance and vitality, 

You can be strong, healthy, 
vital—you can havea perfect 
digestion, fine corded muse les, 
the perfect health of the athlete, 

Write me now. Send 4 cts, 
in stamps to cover mailing of 
my book, “INTELLIGENCE 
IN PHYSICAL CULTURE”, 

LIONEL STRONGFORT 

Physical Culture : xpert 
Park Building, Park Place 
Newark, x J. 

Dept. Z-81 


| Style 71 


Then why tramp 
without moccasins? 
Unless you are @ moc- 
casin-man you don't know 
the real joy of tramping. For comfort on the road, 
ease ON Cross-country, and pliability .s NS climbs 
youcan’ttouch MOHAWK MOCCA 
Prices, $3.00 in Tan Elk; $3.25 in aod water 
proof Chrome. Postage prepaid. Givesize and width | 
when ordering. Catalogue, SOAS in Nco~ 
MOHA he MOCC N CO. | 
Dept. F. Brocktonet Mass. | 

















The Filson Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hunting, Outing 


(U. 8. and Canadian Patents) 
Recommended by cruisers for whom it was orig- 
inally designed. I¢ is the most practical edrment 
for all outdoor life, Has six pockets, one large 
back pocket, 30x 2linches, making a complete 
pack, Best material and weight guaranteed, Plain 





U. 8. Shelter Khaki, $3.25; Waterproofed Khaki, 
$3.75; 20 oz. gray or blue flannel, $5.00; 24 oz. red 
and black plaid mackinaw, $8.00;20 oz, Forestry 
Cloth, $10.00; 30 oz. red mackinaw, $8.00; 24 oz. 
plain blue mackinaw, $8.00, Furnished shirtatyle, 
as shown, or open front coatstyle. State pref 
erence and collar size when ordering. 






We make outing clothing for men and women —woolen 
shirts, khak ing, » eckinaw clothing, corduroy cloth- 
ing, woolen comforters, 8! bags. Send for catalog 11, 
which de wearer yon We deliver free on 
orders amounting to $. ovor. 


C. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave. SEATTLE, WASH. 






























One enthusiastic user As = PORK RIND 
MINNOWS says. “To m mer cherished pets 
i have READ THE FUNERALS SERVICE, su 

“Crossing the Bar” and laid them away to rest’ 
(He meant to “rust 
. This man » — ending come game fish than 

ie ever caught before, and has that contentment 
eA LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER ORTSMANLIKE han and peace of mind that comes to one who feels 
that he is pla Yd me mg by fishi =a YN ures. 
Pyne a ORC RIND LIN are made in two styles; The LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER for 
scperel cs toe — a sas ee -& SKIDDER for shallow and weedy water. 
We also put Pork Rind Strips that are thin and flexible, free from grease and cut especially for 
these lures, at Baa 

Watch these pages oy = the an- 
nouncement of the biggest thing 
that has ever happened in an arti- 
ey lure. 

nine dealer is “asleep at the 
get busy with us 


” 








THE SKIDDER 75c 





AL. FOSS, 





1714 to 1736 Columbus Road, Cleveland, Ohio 




































s of Comfort 
~, Years of Wear 


AND made—to or- 
der—in a custom 
shop, by old-time boot- 
makers who don’t know 
how to skimp or slight. 
Every pair is an indivi- 
dual triumph. 

You can get no such boots 
anywhere else—none with their 
toughness, long life, cornfort, 
and self-evident quality. 
Heavy enough for full —— 


tion, yet soft, yi 
forever comfortable. 


CUTTER 
Sporting Boot 


) late crome 
leather, as 


Unlimited guarantee of unlimited satisfaction. 
WRITE FOR complete free descriptive matter, 

handsomely illustrated, and get your Sporting Goods 

dealer interested in supplying you. 

Cutter Boots shorten the miles 

and smooth the trail. 






= At the high stan- *p Cc’ 
dards of Cutter a 

quality worked into a moccasin boot. 
Extreme comfort, extreme wear, extreme 
satisfaction. Made only from centers of 
extra select hides, cut to measure and 
hand-sewed by workmen who would drop 
their“‘ wax ends”’ and “‘walk out’’ if asked 
to work on a machine sewed boot. 


These moccasin “‘pacs’”? shed water; 
wear like iron, and never can hurt your 
feet. 


Light, yet wear-resisting, and wa- 
ter-proof as long as 
properly cared for. 

Learn about them 
today. Write for our 
handsome description of 
Cutter Sporting Boots 
and get your Sporting 
Goods dealer interested 
in supplying you. 


A.A. Cutter Co. 


Box 10 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
























SACRIFICE SALE OF 
U. S. Army & Navy Goods 


AT AUCTION BARGAIN PRICES 


Army & Navy Blankets Army Khaki Coats 
Army Sweaters Army Khaki Trousers 
Navy ane ytd & Navy Shirts 
Army Leggin Army & Navy Socks 
Army (folding) Cots Aras Folding Snaire 
Army Canteens Army & Navy Shoe 
Army Riding Breeches Rubber Blankets & t Ponchos 
Army Saddles Motor Cycle Sults 

Army and Navy Tents, all sizes, and 5,000 
other useful articles for outdoor life are 
shown in our new 1916 catalog A—sent on 
receipt of 4c in stamps. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 


245 West 42nd Street, Bet. B’way and 8th Ave., New York 














Field and Stre 


September 10, the following events were 
cast and scores made: 


¥% oz. Accuracy Bait. Scores per cent 
won by Steinmesch 
SE OIE: ons uwdecartwekomensee 98.2 
NS nia 5 Gh ic-5 bw dak ok One wre datas 98.2 
| PCRS HES CO Ae ee eee 98.1 
0 IE ee PP eee oe ae 94.3 
I So ge as ev alale piece ets 98.6 
ND lak cru oG.3 9 Secradoe «usd < woe 98. 
OEE. cn cies ody waivteedebewatns 98.9 
1%4 oz. Distance. Scores in feet. Aver- 
age 5 casts. Won by Hellman 
EE coke 1, co hale rreovaialw o.tasatove 115.1 
ER ee er 143.4 
I dg Sa Si asin 0) baler Sw ain a wie aoe 143.2 
NI Egret aes. os Grae: sone ines 146.2 
PE Eo ciate ae a hui ieg soe pie'e oS tore 164. 
ES rere ere pe 61.2 
Y% oz. Accuracy Fish Line Bait. Scores 
per cent, won by Steinmesch 
ME oN cots irearinne dupe seis smn 97.7 
EE CE LE Seer 96.6 
BENE i Dai. cha loa eumatenteeene 97.1 
NN Cat eee rerepe ny ee 98.5 
YZ oz. Distance Fish Line Bait. Scores 
in feet. Average 5 casts won by 
Steinmesch 
ee ER OS Pre Serer 57.4 
NDS. 2 5d oie hen6oseUa ed ane Genre 106.2 
OGD: .i'5.00d hn hkdatdadsave wae 122.4 
H. J. STEINMESCH, 
Secretary. 


A TAILLESS CARP 


Fietp & StrEAM Pup. Co.: 
The attached photograph may seem to 

















represent an impossible reality, but never- 
theless the living reality was a fact. The 
fish was a tailless carp, caught by Clay 
Johnson in the Scioto River near Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, August 11, 1916, on a trot 
line and was displayed alive in a tub of 
water on Paint Street opposite the Court 
House in Chillicothe. 

Hundreds of people watched the 
strange fish swimming around very active- 
ly in the tub. It weighed 3% pounds and 


-measured 12 inches from its nose to the 


end of its body and 6 inches across its 
width. 

The general opinion was that the fish, 
through some accident, lost its tail while 
young. However, it may have been a 
freak of nature. 

I am attaching my affidavit to the fore- 
going facts, and if the Editors of Frep 
& Stream desire further affidavits many 
more can be had. 

I personally saw the fish alive, handled 
it and carried it to the photographer and 
had the picture taken. 

Cuas. M. Haynes. 


TAPERED LINES AND FLIES 
Fretp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

Would appreciate your answer to the 
following: 

(1) What is the advantage in 
tapered line in fly-casting? (2) 


using a 
What 


are a few good flies for stream-fishing 





November, 1916 





in this locality? We get black bass and 
silver bass and a few pickerel on bait 
like the Jim Dandy, Heddon Plugs and 
spoon-hooks. What are the hook sizes 
for bass? (3) What are good sights for 
target shooting with an 1890 Winchester 
Repeater? How about Lyman’s No. 5 
folding globe for front? 
J. R. Pauty. 

Ans.—(1) You can get out more line, 
as the light part is being cast by the 
heavy part, which is under the throw 
of the rod. (2) Red Ibis, Royal Coach- 
man, Montreal Silver Doctor. No. 6. 
(3) Folding leaf for rear notch and fold- 
ing peep on tang. 


SMALL-MOUTH BASS _ FISHING 
ALONG THE POTOMAC 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Being a constant reader of your maga- 
zine, I have often thought I would write 
you about small-mouth bass fishing in 
the Potomac River, above the Great Falls 
near Washington, D. C. This afternoon 
I have just finished reading an article 
in your August ‘issue about bass fishing, 
and I am prompted to write you how we 
fish here, thinking that such informa- 
tion might be of use to you for publi- 
cation. 

First let me say that no sportsman in 
this vicinity—and there are fifty or more 
of them—dares fish during the closed 
season, from April 15th to June 15th, not 
because of fear of arrest by the sheriff 
or the game wardens, but because he 
values the respect of his fellows. 

The water of the Potomac is very 
fickle, first muddy and then clear, with 
little notice of what is coming. Some- 
times a local rain will make the river 
yellow with mud, and then again a hard 
dashing rain will not change the water. 
This season the rains have been so fre- 
quent that we have had but little sport. 
The few days the water has been clear, 
sportsmen have taken as many as forty 


small-mouth bass at Pennifield’s in one 
day. 
There are several good places along 


the river where we hire flat-bottom boats, 
accommodating two persons, and we pole 
these boats over the water. Among the 


more favorite places are Pennifield’s, 
where President Cleveland went; and 
Seneca, above the dam, where motor- 


boats are often used; and Violet’s, where 
you can get a fine fried chicken dinner 
when you ¢ome from the water after a 
hard day’s fishing. 

The law in this State prohibits the 
taking of game fish with anything save 
only with line, rod and_ single hook 
baited with live bait, and any man at- 
tempting to get a bass with artificial bait 
and treble hooks is frowned upon and 
given the cold shoulder. In fact, we are 
all still-fishermen around here, and so ex- 
pert are some of us becoming that we 
would not want to use the manufactured 
bait if we were allowed by law to do so. 

The standard live bait is the “mad- 
tom” or small stony cat, as some call it. 
This bait is obtained from the small 
creeks and streams by several young 
men of this town, who keep a supply on 
hand, and sell them at fifty cents a dozen. 

The mad-tom will, live very well in 
cool weather, but has to be watched and 
given proper change of water during the 
warm days. With these bait we use a 
large hook, running it through the un- 
der lip first and out the upper lip of 
the mouth. The thorns or stickers of 
the bait are then cut off. Then he is 
ready for Mr. Bass, after being cast out 
into the running water a distance of 40 
or 75 feet from the boat which is an- 
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AUTOLOADING RIFLE SINGLE SHOT RIFLE SINGLE SHOT mad 





One Big ReasonFor Take-Down | 
onstruction In 


Renyjggion 
Firearms 


> 
—— 











Rifles should always be cleaned from the breech, thus avoiding’ 
any possible injury tothe muzzle. Any injury to the rifling at the 
muzzle will affect the shooting adversely. If the bore fora length 
of 6 inches at the muzzle is perfect, a minor injury near the 
chamber will have little effect on the accuracy of the rifle. 












Extract fromUS.Govt. Small ArmsFiringManual 


AUTOLOADING on , , 
SHOTGUN here are many reasons why Remington UMC shotguns 


and rifles are designed on the take-down principle. The 
most important reason, however, is that the accuracy life 
-——— of all firearms is prolonged when cleaning is done from the 
PUMP SHOTGUN breech instead of from the muzzle. Remington UMC 
take-down makes cleaning from the breech easier—thereby 
suggesting and encouraging this only proper cleaning 


SS a method. 


BIG GAME The Small Arms Firing Manual of the United States 


SRE Ore Army, developed by trained men, with years of experience 


to back up their opinions, advocates cleaning from the 


=e breech, as shown in the extract reproduced above. 
| The importance to you of having a rifle or shotgun of the 
REPEATER take-down type is at once apparent. 

= cee Send for “‘Mcdern Firearms”’ Booklet. 


BIG GAME . 


SLIDE ACTION RIFLE Teepe Cartridge Company 


New Yo 


re vagy 


























Save Your. Old Tires 
Get 5,000 Miles More Service Seoes wien Goeel 


Studded Treads the same as European Motorists have 
been doing for over three years, 30,000 American Mo- 
toriets have done thia in the laat 8 months and are 
saving $50.00 to $200 a yeaqiu tire expense. 

p signed 


in the 
5,000 Miles Without Puncture fusrancee you 
Ret with every Durable Steel Studded Tread 5 enna 
without a cent deposit, prepay 
We Deliver Free express and allow you to judge, 
° 4 offered to motorists in new ter- 
Discount ritory op first shipment direct 
from the factory. Mail the coupon below for details 

Be sure and put in your tire sizes. 


o MAIL TODAY- SAVE | THe t DISCOUNT a 


2 aT ae Bid woe r. — fa ra a [ nelle ol Bidg., 
Oe Giicago, fil. 8-5 Woolworth Bide. New York city.” B 


without at obligation send me free catalog, copy of arantes, 

| sample and booklet *‘10,000 Miles on One Set of Tires. 0 
Name.........- v0 ebeccesecceresocesgoebetorcs 

B) Address 


My Tire Sizes are 

























This 
Ideal 
Woods 





is carefully made of special oil tanned 
moccasin stock; will stand a tremendous 
amount of hard service; completely satis- 
fies the man who is looking for soft, pli- 
able, waterproof Woods Boots, at moderate 


price. Ask for catalogue. 


E. A. BUCK CO., Sues Maine 











One Dozen Metal Signs, $1.50 


Our durable metal “Posted” signs Jast indefinitely. 
Their ~ater-proof paint defies the ravages of rustand 
rot, They cam be nailed to any surface, Large letters 
painted in yellow and black stand ont ¢ learly through 
thefoliage. Banish the old style, Inefficient wooden 

orcard-board sien that always needs renewing and | 
costs as much as @ dozen of these metal signs. Ideal 

for hunting and fishing clubs with large preserves, 
Size 9% by 634 Inches. l5c a piece—$1.50 per dozen, 
Delivery charges paid, Send check or money order, 


Metal Sign Co., Dept. 10, Richmond, Va. 














KING’S 
Rifleite 
Akopos 


Already used and 
ena lor sec yy F&F 
Ossi 
Patented Feb. 20th, 1912 sro sep tje- Lieut, 
Whelen, Capt. 
Mc Dougail, Capt. Leigh, Ensign Lee, Dr. McDonald 
avy: Col. Hart M« Harg, Jno. Hessian, Major Paul 
Woif and over 30 Commis sioned Officers of the regular 
Army and National Guard, who saw and use od the 
glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee 
that Rifleite will improve your vision and_shooting 
whether with rifle, Revolver or Shotgun No frame 
genuine unless stamped King. Write at once for new 
circular. Orders filled in rotation, 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Dept. C Cleveland, Ohio 
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chored across -stream at both ends by 


heavy weights on the bottom. Usually 
two men in one boat will have four rods 
in use. 

I have read considerable about bass 


fishing, and the general principle seem to 
be the same. We invariably wait for 
the fish to make the second run before 


striking, and then many times he is not 
snagged. Fishing for bass in the Po- 
tomac is an art which must be learned 
by many efforts. One will not learn 


how to fish there by being told. All rules 
fail at, times. One day, not long ago, I 


had fine mad toms, but the bass would 
not touch them. I also had a tin can 
of angleworms with me, and filling a 


medium size hook with these worms, al- 
lowing them to wiggle and give the ap- 
pearance of being a ball of worms, I 
made a hit and had a fine day’s sport. 
One will find all kinds of tackle used, 
but the most popular and successful rod 
is a seven or eight-foot stiff bamboo pole 
with the proper fittings. These rods have 
the necessary stiffness to strike the fish 
on his second run. Steel rods are used 
by some, but the knowing ones use the 
stiff rods with better results. I have 
among my rods a stiff bamboo stick pole 


514 feet long, which I fitted out in the 


rough, and have caught more fish with 
it than any rod I ever owned, although 
|I have one of the best 5-foot steel rods 
|on the market to-day. The steel rod 


| 





| beauty 


| 





how you can 


has too much give to set the hook when 
a bass is running with the current in 
the Potomac. There is danger in using 
the stiff rod unless one knows just how 


hard to strike, as I have found out to 
my sorrow. Some time ago I was in a 
boat with my partner fishing at Penni- 


field’s. It was late in the afternoon 


when I got a strong strike. Knowing 
that the bass was a big one I let him 
have all the line he wanted. When he 
stopped running after the first strike, I 


prepared to set the hook when he would 
start again. I was too anxious, and 
struck too hard, and my line parted from 
the hook. It was not five minutes later 
when my partner had a similar strike, 
and when he landed the fish he was a 
indeed, nearly three pounds, and 
stuck firmly down in his throat was my 
hook which just a short while before hi ad 
broken from my line. I had heard of 
such things before, but would not believe 
them until I saw this fish caught With 
two hooks in its mouth. 


If this is worthless to you just throw it 


in the waste basket. never see any- 
thing in your magazine from this sec- 
tion of the country, and have been 


prompted to write these few lines. 
. H, Ropertson. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
FieELp AND STREAM Pus. Co.: 

The October number strikes us as a 
big improvement in size and also in the 
get-up and matter. 

J. Martrn’s Sons. 


MUCH PLEASED 

FIELD AND STREAM Pus. Co.: 
Shall I blame you for enjoying a cold 
breakfast this morning? When I found 
a copy of your new Fietp AND STREAM 
in my mail this morning, I had to give it 
the “once over,” and as a consequence the 
coffee, eggs and hot waffles were entirely 
forgotten for at least half-an-hour. This 
certainly is a fine magazine. don’t see 

improve on it. 
PROJECTILE 


NATIONAL Works. 













How Do You 
Carry Your Shells? 


How many of youre zaoper ra 
ting misses are due 






















dampened or crim 
aged by kickin 

boat or lying ke 

ing cx 





ho déteg a 





your 

hance to bring down the 
game by seeing that every 
shell goes into the gun as 


perfect as it came from the 
factory The 


Ves-Tong Automatic 





Shell Vest 
is solving the problem f 
ones’’ this season, Shells always pre 
d, yet ready for instant use. A quick pull—and 
the shell is in your _hane i! Made for 12, 16 and 20 


No. 840, Olive Tan Cole . No.70in Olive Greenor Tan, 
best quality duck, $8.00—Prepaid, Catalog jor the asking. 
VES-TONG MANUFACTURING CO. Wenona, Illinois 


SICKNESS— ACCIDENT 


PROTECT 
~E EE. 88 G8 


YOURSELF 
eo @ (2 GE an DO me 









LEWIS 
MEDICAL 
CASE 


Solid black cow-hide 
leather case, 9x3) 


RARZBAR REAR ins. Twenty rem- 
edies —all open 

ao formulas, Alumi- 

2 (te (IE ey i, gm fi Lam num screw cap v ‘ale 

’ All remedies in solid 

form—cannot spill 

~—will not spoil by action of heat, light or cold Will keep in 
definitely gauze, bandages, adhesive plaster, absorbent cotton, ete 
Booklet enclésec a gives full direc tions for their use also directions 
in first aid, You cannot afford tu be without protection in case of 
sickness or accident Price, post paid to any address in U.S.A 
$5.00, Absolutely guaranteed, Money refunded if not satisfactory, 


Write for circular. 
LEWIS MEDICAL CASE CO. 2043 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


Comfort To Closet 


Qdorless, Sanitary, Germ-Proof 
a 








Every home without sewerage 
needs one. Most convenient, 
meritorious home necessity in a 
century. A boon to sick people. 
Can be placed anywhere in the 
house, 


Abolish Outdoor Closet 


Put a warm Comfort Toilet in your 
home, a guarantee of healthy, sanitary 
conditions, Germ-life Killed by 





chemicals in retort. Emptied once a 
month—ne trouble. Needs no othe: 
attention. Boards of Health endorse it, 
Write now for literature, prices, et 


Agents Wanted Exclusive Territ 


COMFORT CHEMICAL CLOSET CoO. 
5011 Factories Building, TOLEDO, OHIO 


25c 


Postpaid 








Secale anil 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 

Pocket Package 
is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it tor 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c, anc * Send us the name 
of « live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportamen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mase. 


~ The Storm King 
LANTER N 


ta | and Rain Proof, 200 
% cent per hour. 
a gasoline or kerosene 15 
hours per quart. Weighs 3% 
Ibs. Height, 14 inches. The 
highest powered, safest, most 
economical dantern ever made 
for sportsmen, campers, farm- 
ers, contractors, boats, rail- 
roads, fairs, shows, ete. 

Ask your nearest Hardware 
or Sporting Goods Dealer for 
Demonstration, or write direct 
for Special Lantern Proposi- 
tion 


National Stamping & 
Electric Works 















Chicago, Ill. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
Frecp & StreEAM Pus. Co.: 


Permit me to congratulate you on your | 
new suit. She’s a pippin from worse 
to kivver.” 

I have been wondering just how many 
of your readers could flush from the 
bushes that have admired your maga- | 
zine enough to have carefully preserved | 
a copy of every edition they ever bought. | 
Now I haven’t a copy of all that you ever 
printed, but I can go you a little better 
than fifty-fifty. Next May number will 
round out twelve years of old Fretp anp 
SrrEAM that I have in my _ possession. 
They are as sound as the day they came 
from the press and NOT A ONE of 
them for sale either 

I have the years of 1904-5 and ’06 
bound. But that plan of keeping them 
got too expensive so I conceived the idea 
of clipping the index page from each num- 
ber as it came in and filing it according to 
years and months in a skeleton binder, 
keeping the index in the bookcase and 


the magazines in some _ out-of-the-way 
corner. 

Now when I wish to get the ideas, 
kinks, suggestions, and knowledge of 


some fellow’s experience on any particu- 
lar subject like fishing, hunting, camp- 
ing, outdoor photography, etc. I just 
turn to the index book, run down the list 
of titles and writers until I find some- 
thing that covers the question on which 
I need light, dig into “that old stack of 
magazines” (as my wife refers to them 
along about house-cleaning time), and 
pick the number that contains the infor- 
mation that I am after. A_ veritable 
Encyclopedia Americana of outdoor life 
at hand. : 
»>Am I a subscriber? No, Mr. Editor | 
Iam not. My name is not written there. 
It was back in 1906 or ’07. I do not re- 
member which. When I was a_ sub- 
scriber I observed that the newsstands 
got theirs from two to four days sooner. 
I+got impatient waiting, so decided that 
if ever I got out of that predicament of 
paying in advance and waiting, I would 
stay out. So now as the old book ap-| 
pears each month on the market with its 
covers reflecting the rich colors of Na- 
ture and its pages bubbling over with the 
soft, silent music of trout streams, deep 
woods and open fields, like a man spend- | 
ing his last jitney for a drink, I walk} 
up to the new sstand, lay down my three 
jitneys and go home with another copy 
of old Fietp AND STREAM to be read and 
re-read—and then to place where I can 
“read it again.” | 

In the past twelve years FIeLp AND 
StreAM has had no closer observer 
among its readers than I. And while I 
buy all the other cutdoor periodicals that | 
are published, like all hoosiers with their 
James Whitcomb Riley among poets, I 
place Fre_p AND STREAM among its class 
—at the top. May you live long and 
prosper. And may my library always 
contain the “latest edition.” 


H. H. Burret. 


PUBLISHER’S Note :—Mr. Burrell’s 
complaint about not receiving his maga- 
zine at the same time that it appears 
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7 95 8 Buys This Complete Sportsmen’s 
Equipment— Would Cost at Retail, $22.50 


PREPAID Or, if you-prefer, you can buy the parts separately 


Consists of Knapsack, Haversack, Two Leather Handy Pouches, Tool Bag, Belt, Two 
Blanket Straps, Gun Sling, Bottle Carrier, Knife Frog, and all Straps and 
Buckles used in connecting the various parts together, All for,......... ° 


Made for a Foreign Government and Rejected 


This equipment was made for a foreign Government and rejected because of some 
variation from the specifications. This forced the Manufacturer into liquidation, and 
jwe bought the entire lot from the receiver. The contract price was $15.00 in hundred 
thousand lots; new and perfect—no imperfections. 

Every man who goes hunting, fishing. canoeing, prospecting, canvassing or camping 
needs this equipment Popular with Boy Scouts. We recommend that you buy the 
‘ntire outfit, but we also offer the separate parts, made up into knapsacks, haversacks, 
belts, tackle boxes, ete. It is cheaper to buy entire outfit and then divide into the 
various parts if you do not wish to use all together. 


\ Description of the Parts and Prices When Bought Separately 
















- . - kk 
Above cuts show front and $1.25 —— »° ——— } .45c b Lees 
back view of entire outfit, made} — 9 — All Leather 
up of parts named above, Will] fimlauunel Waterproof Otive| pe ptor greet Tackle Ba 
be sent prepaid for $3.95; ‘| Drab Canvas; 18 Olive Drab Olive nek 
would retail for $22.50. Al }xl4x5 inches; | (Canv vas: 12 x! color: uaaheh 
dollar cap, with extra cover, flap held with ‘10 x 4 inches } gx 4 





will be included without 
‘harge. No. A305, Entire Out- 
fit $3.9 95 





7, _ |_| two 1-inch straps : flap held by/ : 2% inches; 
Lae BY 2-inch shoulder|*¥o ,l-inch straps; ad-/gusseted bottom; brass fas 
strap for sports- justable shoulder strap; alteners; loops for running 

. i. on seg, (Oa, for your  lunch.jvour belt through, or ean 
A High Qual- co ace es s, prCepaen. etc shells game, clothing,|pe worn with shoulder strap; 
, dl _—, Ln. sarge and roomy. Buckles for/et ¥5 popular With boysithe best tackle box: or can 
4 yr eath-jholding blanket straps. A$3.50jas well as men. To be [be used for small tools, 

; olive drab value. To be worn on back.}worn over shoulder. WNo.jshells, nuggets, etc. No. 
C305, each, prepaid. .95c|/D305, each, prepaid...... 45c 


color; 206 No. B305, each, prepaid, $1.25 Se! 
~~ Other Parts, Not ‘Tilustrated, That Go With Outfit 


inches wide; 
Castner will last 
1 lifetime. State waist meas- 
ure. No. E305, each, prepaid,| tm gadition to the four articles shown, this equipment includes the following ar- 
$1.25 |ticies: (1) Tool Holders, best leather; 6% x 14 inches; buckles for attaching to belt or 

shoulder strap; makes good axe sling or tool bag; Ne. F305, each, prepaid, 45c, 

(2) Bottle Carrier; made of 1-inch leather; buckles for fastening to belt; No. G305, 
each, prepaid, 25c. (3) Blanket Straps; l-inch leather, 26 inches long; No. H305, 
pair, prepaid, 25ce. (4) ou Sling; best leather; 1% inches wide and 42 inches long; 
loops and thongs: No. 5, each, prepaid, 42c. (5) Knife Frog; 2-inch loops for 
holding hunting knife; a holds a second knife; No. 3305, each, anges — (6) 
All straps and buckles, sold only with entire outfit, Buy articles separately at 

U.S. Army Blanket, $5.95] prices quoted, or entire outfit for $3.95 


a Wool; 66 x 84; 5 pounds; U.S. Army Tents 
the man who wants the best 
one an will get it in oo, Sep Se 2 16 
in every Wa: ‘order ap:(fains Genuine. 15 ounce 

y: army duck—wind, water and 
ply; No. L305, each... .$5.95 storm proof. 16 feet in di 
ameter; 11-foot 


Shelield Stel English Knife 3-foot. ‘sido wall 
tripoc support. 
SS 






























+ YS BAK 
) Bl ANI(ET 








Best Tent it 
is possible 
to make. 













sod cloth. Ven- 
tilator top. Well 
. Made 
With Scabbard, 95¢ [roped | Made by 
Coupee from the English |oovice, but are 
. ew in fine  condi- U. S. Army Regulation Hat 
Cost over $3 to make, 8 to 10-|tion. Cost sev- $1.45, Sti Brim, Dented 
inch blade; razor edge. Fineloral times our Crown, 
as hunting, price to make. Fully guaranteed to please. 


fi 
Ship. wt., 


sticking un- i 
king, prun The present regulation hat, 








pas butcher, kitchen or 8eN-labout 85 Ibs. Either white or army khaki color. Could|complete with chin cord, new 
rot purpose knife. Don’t not be produced for more than twice our price. Price, |ang perfect. 
~ to 2 mo one. No. 4 bought direct from this ad., only $17.95. No. K305 
) 72, WOPAIG .cssessece “Wer 
——— U. S. Army Wall Tents 
Percolator Made of white army duck. 








U.S. Colt Revolvers 


Strong and well built Wind, 


Made specially storm and waterproof. Have seen 























for camp use; service, but are in fine condition 45- cal. Single ac 
best aluminum; 4 Good high walls. Complete with/tion, cente fire, prepaid, 
Y-cup size; No. poles, ropes, stakes, etc. Two sizes. $9.5 45 cai. Double action, 
N305, prepaid, 7x8 feet, 10-oz. army duck, Price .-.-$6.50/center fire, prepaid, 00. 
$1.22 9x9 feet, 12-0z army duck, Price. 7.75/38-cal. Double action, center 

Fly for 9x9 tent, Price...........: ..--+ 5.85/fire, swingout ome, pre- 

- <a Dn Sé004 kes veee ede 10.75 

45c ae oe U. S. Meat Pans | |All in fine serviceable condi 

g | tion; don’t fail to secure one, 





White U. S. Navy 
Duck Hat. Best 
twilled duck; make 
excellent tennis and : - 
outing hats, state size. No.j/Aluminum; folding army/Three-pint size; 
P305, each, prepaid.....45ce}style; lid makes handy plate; 


sthey retail for much more. 


Civil War Saber 





75c prepaid 


flanne! 
covered; Web strap. No. ~— 
dollar value, No. Q305, each,/R305, each, prepaid, 45¢. 


mai i Sineal ee ~. {We handle all sizes andjIn good condition; fine den 
PR ing a prepaid, 75c. Steel meat DANS, !stvies of canteens, from{decoration; 36 inches long. 
juting irts jsame shape, prepaid... .. -35¢/40c. to $2.50. No. 1305, prepaid $1.95 














i Sizes 14 to 18, olive 
drab wool, mixed 
flannel, $1.95; all 
wool olive drab 
flannel, $3.50; olive 
drab khaki, 

olive drab twilled English Knife Bay- 
pongee dress shirts, $1.10; alljonet; bought fro m/ 


English Knife 


“eet 
FREE 


This “Book 











prepaid; all the highest qual ET , —— = the i" of 1000 

ity workmanship; ask for cat-|war nches lon, FH ” 
alog. We make go own out-lexcellent den p Brel With extra cover; Bargains. 
ing shirts and sell more than/tion, or grinds down|new and perfect; A postal 
any house in the country. Al-/!o fine hunting knife;jworth $1.00, No. d 

so our line of outing cloth-|No. $305, each, pre-|U305, each, pre- card re- 
ing is full and complete paid .. S50cipaid, ....... 45¢ quest will 














bring it, 
Write 
’ today, 


FREE Send us . to pay postage and we will 
send you a pair of gilt cross guns,]) 
sabres or cannon; a neat ornament; sells for 25c. ; 
not over two to one address. Ask for our cata- 
log; we are the largest handlers of army and navy 
goods in the world. We tan fit your den up to 

your taste. Everything in firearms and sporting goods; you will enjoy a look through our cat- 
alog } whether you buy or not. The book is free; write for | it today; a postal will do. 


CAL HIRSCH & SONS - U.S. Dept.30 - 

















ST. LOUIS, MO, 











on the newsstands is not only a compli- 
ment to us, but is quite true, that is, it 
Was so in the past, but we have so ar- 
fanged our mailing, that our subscription 
copies go out simultaneously with our 
Newsstand distribution, and therefore a 
Subscriber, at the present time and in the 
future, will receive his magazine just as 
early as he can buy it on the newsstands. 


—E. F. Warner. 



















WEBSTER'S NEW Whatever your question; —be it the he pe a 


a new term; the spelling of a puzz ing word 


oO 

INTERNATIONAL st joseien, of Nigeria the moaning o 
or, w alvetc.,—thi 

DICTIONARY [>] po el a eg nanieein, Nall eheuer ty 

G.&C.MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. "***** n2,.gop" Are" 


EDITIONS 


Please send me speci- 
NAME ... 


men pages and 
5) Per Field & Stream ADDRESS padnsodanee 











Grand Prize 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 





~ 


FREE POCKET MAPS 








~ 
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Money—Furs 


HIGH PRICES paid in cash for 
Furs and Hides of all kinds. 
“BIGGS AT KANSAS CITY” 


has big money waiting for you. 


Send for our price list of Raw 
Furs. 


See what we are 
Muskrat, Skunk, Mink, = 
sum andother furs. Get a cop 
of “THE TRAPPERS’ EX 
CHANGE” our free monthly 
magazine. True stories of 
hunting and trapping adven- 
ture, plentifully e pmemeee: 
written by successful trap 
who deal with Biggs at Kan- 
sas City. 
BIGGS HOLDS FUR SHIP. 
MENTS SEPARATE upon request, 
ay ou have had time to receive 
check and to know the prices 
are eadideney to you. ; 


WRITE TODAY for Raw Fur 
Se List, ee Price Cata- 


Tone bes” Fur Geo _— 


Eu: Boog co. 
iggs 
ty, Mo. 


aying for 




















Tots the construction of this new 
KING Ivory Bead Sight. The 
blade is long and braced to the 
base—all one piece. The Ivory 
Bead is well protected with a 
matted guard—almost impossible 
fo 4 off an | net can 
P in brush or scabbar 
No. 17, Price $1.00 THE LENGTH and TWICE THE 
STRENGTH of other ivory beads. 
The KING “Spark Point’’ “‘Gold”’ 
Bead Sight is GUARANTEED. 
The best gold bead sight made. The 
beads are nearly as hard as steel, 
highly pol polished and have STEEL 
-a patented construc- 
tion of "hese and blade. Sight 
named “Spark Point because 
the point of the noes “shows as x: 


. distinct round ‘‘spark’’ in 1 
No. 15, Price $1.25 kinds of light—and- when NEAR- 
LY DARK, 





Catalogue ‘“‘F’’ and copy of ace Sights for 
Modern Arms”’ FREE 


D. W. KING, Box 153i, Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


A CLEAN SUSPENSORY 
<a el MORNING 


Is just as 
sential to the 
well dressed man 
as clean socks 
or underwear. 
The Separate 
Sack Suspensory 
is the only one 
that afferds you 
a clean suspensory every day. 
Each outfit has two sacks, 
one of which you clip on the 
supporting straps while the 
other is washed as qucky 
as you wash your 
Other advantages of the 
8. 8S. 8S. are freedom from noms, leg 
straps, oppressive front band on sack and 


metal slides. 

All sizes. Mailed in plain package on 
receipt of price. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory Write for booklet. 

MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO, 


76 Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 


The Typewriter Opportunity 


Will you let me send you this Standard Visible Typewriter 
=the famous Model No. 5 OLIVER with Inbuilt Tabu- 
lator and Back Spacer—on FREE TRIAL? No money iv 
advance—no deposit—no C. O. D. If you find it to be 
the best typewriter you ever saw and want to keep x 3 
will make you a price that is 
lower than wholesale, and you 
can let the typewriter pay for 
itself out of what it earns for 
you Full Standard Equipment 
with machine. Life Guarantee 

use I save you the enormous 
gelling expense by letting the 
typewriter sell itself, I can make 
you this wonderful price induce- 
ment. Be sure and send to-day 
for free Catalog and Full_De- 
tails of this Greatest of Type- 
writer Offers. All information 
absolutely free. 

























Model No. 5 
General Manager 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
Dept. 1088, 1510 Wabash Avenue, Chicago (37()) 
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“OLD WALL EYE” FROM 
WISCONSIN 
By W. A. Laurence 
Winner Third Prize Wall-eyed Pike, 
1915 Contest 
ARLY in May we closed our Chi- 
cago apartment and, as is our 
«custom in summer, my wife went 
to her father’s home at Kilbourn, 
Wis. As I am a‘traveling man, I always 
arrange to get up there during the summer 
at the end of my two-week trips for a 
couple of days’ recreation. 

The fishing had been bad in the early 
part of the season on account of high 
water in the Wisconsin River. After a 
few trips to the river without success, I 
finally gave up in disgust and turned my 
attention to tennis and tramping. How- 
ever, along about the middle of August 
the fish began to bite, and some nice 
pickerel and pike were caught, although 
not many muskies, as it was too early 
for them. 

On my next trip in the tennis racquet 
went into the discard and the fishing 
tackle came out and I joined the bunch 
in earnest. Most of the modern Waltons 
of that vicinity and also the tourists that 
come in, as Kilbourn is quite a summer 
resort, do their fishing below the dam of 
the Southern Wisconsin Power Company, 


which is located right at the edge of the 


town. Some fishing is done about six 
to ten miles up the river, but below the 
power-house held preference, as it is 
handy and there is splendid fishing there, 
and some mighty fine ones have been 
caught at that place. A muskie was 
caught there on September 22d that 
weighed close to 25 pounds. 

Directly across the river from the dam 
was a sandy, sloping beach about two 
hundred yards long. It was an ideal place 
for shore-fishing, but the wise ones said 
there were no fish over there. However, 
it looked good to me, and I would always 
try it first before going back below the 
dam. 

As trip after trip went by and [I still 
did not catch anything worth while, my 
faith in the “mill-pond,” as the boys called 
it, began to weaken and my stays were 
shorter, as I always had some luck below 
the dam. 

On Labor Day I hooked a big fellow 
(a muskie, I judge), but my reel fouled 
for some reason and he snapped the line 
and I lost him, including the bait, copper 
leader and about thirty-five yards of good 
silk line. This incident bolstered up my 
waning hopes for my “pit hole.” 

On September 23d I came into Kil- 
bourn for the last time that season, as 
we were going to open up our Chicago 
apartment the first of the month. About 
two in the afternoon I started for the mill- 
pond. As I went out my father-in-law 
“Well, you can take my order 


for a ten-pounder,” and then laughed. 
It was a cloudy day and rather chilly, 
but no wind, an ideal day for fall fishing 
I thought “If I don’t get something worth 
while this afternoon I miss my guess.” 
At half-past four it looked like I would 
miss my guess, as I hadn’t had even the 
suggestion of a strike. I decided to try 
a few more times and then go. So, put- 
ting on a “Dowagiac” Wobbler (white 
body and red head), I started casting as 
far as I could throw. At about the fifth 
cast I chopped the bait about sixty yards 
and started reeling in fast, running the 
bait very deep. When about ten yards 
had come in I felt such a jerk that I 
thought I had hit a snag.. When I eased 
up, though, I found out different, as the 
pulling continued. I set the hooks for 
keeps and the fight was on. Mr. Fish 
started for deeper water and I let him go. 
When he had gone about ten yards he 
started to sulk. I tried to start him, but 
he wouldn’t move, but hugged the bottom 
in about twenty-five feet of water. I 
could not imagine what kind of an “ani- 
mule” I had hooked, as so far he hadn't 
put up any fight at all. I thought it might 
be one of the big blue cats that they 
catch occasionally in that river, as that 
is the way they generally act. However, 
he soon showed that he was no “cat,” as 
without warning he started in with a rush, 
coming to the surface as he came on 
Believe me, I had to make my reel fly 
to take in the slack he gave. Finally he 
came so close to surface that I could see 
his back fins and tail. At this point, with 
about twenty-five yards of line in, he 
started out with a swirl of water just as 
fast as he came in. I let him go, but 
he only went about fifteen yards and 
then began to sulk again and I couldn't 
start him at all. Finally, setting my click, 
I started to drag him in’ by main force. 
But this brought out another line of de- 
fense. As I pulled forward he pulled 
backward. It reminded me of a nigger 
and a balky mule. I was afraid to give 
him any more line, so when the pulling 
got too hard I walked out in the river 
with him, as I had my shoes and socks 
off, and when he would ease up I would 
go back with him. Well, this kept up for 
all of ten minutes and then he showed 
me something else he had up his sleeve. 
This time it was a little of everything, 
rush in, rush out, tear upstream, tear 
downstream, sulk, “balky mule” and then 
start all over again. For about five min- 
utes I had a busy time. The funny thing 
was he never tried to “break water,” al- 
ways pulling his “stunts” as deep as he 
could get. He had me guessing as to 
what he was. I felt sure he wasn’t a 
pickerel or muskie, because they would 
have “broke water” before. I did not 
think about it being a “wall-eye” on ac- 
count of the scrap he was putting up, 
which indicated he was a big one, 
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Finally the line went completely slack 
all at once and I thought he was gone. 
But no! Here he came, floating up to 
the surface on his side, evidently “all in.” 
I started back to shore step at a time, 
reeling in slowly and on the alert for a 
sudden burst of fight. 

At last I was back on the bank and 
had the old scrapper almost within reach- 
ing distance. Just as he came into shallow 
water he gave a tremendous “flop” and the 
hook broke off the bait! I dropped the 
pole and dove at him like a football player 
going after a ball. The old fellow and I 
had quite a time for a few moments 
thrashing around in the shallows, but I 
managed to get my hand in his gills and 
lifted him clear. I had been too busy 
up to that time to really notice what kind 
he was or how big he was, but then I 
saw he was a “wall-eye” and a record- 
breaker, at that, and the result was a 
war-dance on the bank. 

Some men who were working on the 
dam across the river and had seen the 
battle came within hailing distance by that 
time. “What is he? A muskie?” one of 
them called. 

“No; a wall-eye,” I called back, but 
they wouldn’t believe me until they got 
in close. 

No more fishing for me that day, so 
back to town [.went as fast as I could 
hike. It was a regular triumphal entry 
into town. I weighed him at Martin Bros.’ 
hardware store, the sportsmen headquar- 
ters, and he weighed just eleven and one- 
half pounds after being out of water an 
hour and a half. I then hung him up in 
my father-in-law’s market, and during the 
evening five hundred people admired and 
coveted it and envied me. 

“Cap” Thompson, the veteran guide and 
fisherman of “The Delk,” said: “I’ve seen 
bigger fish than that, but that is the big- 
gest ‘wall-eye’ I ever remember of coming 
outen this river and I been fishin’ in these 
parts nigh on thirty years.” 

I was “some hero” and the boys that 
had been kidding me about the mill-pond 
changed their tune. 

The news of that fish traveled like wild 
fire. My wife and mother-in-law heard 
about it at Baraboo, twelve miles away, 
where they had gone to the county fair, 
and they hurried home to see the big fish. 

The next morning at daybreak I wager 
there were about forty fishing at the mill- 
pond. Some nice ones were caught, but 
none like the big one. 

In the remaining two days of my stay 
I caught a ten-pound pickerel, four small 
“wall-eyes” about three pounds each, a 
two-pound bass and some lesser fish, but 
everything was faded into insignificance 
by “old wall-eye.” 

The old warrior is mounted and hangs 
in the dining-room, and every time I look 
at him I can picture again “the battle of 
the mill-pond.” 

Prize-contest certificate record. 

Third prize, wall-eyed pike, 1915 prize 
fishing contest. 

Weight—11'% pounds. 

Length—34 inches. 

Girth—21 inches. 

Caught—September 23d. 

Where caught—Kilbourn, Wis. 

Rod—Valley. 

Reel—Shakespeare. 

Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—Heddon Dowagiac. 





We have been obliged to omit 
the Sportsman’s Workshop and 
Photographic Contest, on account 
of lack of space. 
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Trappers 
—, Musk 


house in the World 


AND PROFITA 
the only a 


LO] A. B. SHU 





—Get ‘‘More Money” for 


easel, Coyotes and other Fur Bearers collected in your section. 
SHIP YOUR FURS DIRECT to “SHUBERT” the la 
a reliable—responsible—safe Fur House with an unblemished rep- 


utation existing for ““more than a third of acentury,” a long suc- 
cessful record of sending Fur Shippers Pprompt,S ATISFAC TORY 





rat, Mink, Raccoon, Opossum, White 


dealing exclusively in NORTH AMERICAN RAW FURS 


BLE returns. Write for“ be #bubert Sbipper,” 
accurate market report and price list published. 
rite for it—-NOW— it’s FREE 


25-27 WEST AUSTIN AVE. 
BERT, Inc. Dept47 CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

















CF. Send us your dealer’s name 

’ and address and we will send 

a him a sample decoy with in- 

structions to loan it to you for 

atrial. You are under no ob- 

e ligation to buy, but we want 

you to know about the WATER. 

PROOF FIBER BOARD DECOY that weighs only 6 

ounces, costs 25¢ each, and folds so small that a dozen 

can be carried in a hunting coat. We invite compari- 
son with other decoys on your next hunting trip. 

WM. R. JOHNSON CO. 80 Pike Stree t SEATTLE, WASH. 








ACORN UNI-LITE 
= ~ Turns night into day, 300 FREE 
candle power. Carryas 


a lantern; use anywhere 

asalamp. Weather-proof. For house, 
barn, garage, camp and around thefarm: 
Write for dig, freeoffer. Special oppor. 
tunity to farmers, stockmen and motor- 
ists. Agents make big money. 

Write tonight for uew 1916-1917 offer 

ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., 642 Uni-Lite Bidg., Chicage 


FREE!-3 Books on 
2..Special Boats of 130 leading Boat Builders. 
+ -Gray 2 and 4 cycle Marine Engine Catalog. 


-Book of Boats for work, fishing, cruising. 
Ask for any (or all) of them if you're interested in boating for pleas- 
ure or profit. Book one shows more boats than a motor boat show. 
Gray Motor Company | 
1142Gray Motor Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. 




















“BEST ON EARTH” 


The Infallible is the Acknowledged STANDARD 
Single Trigger of the World and IS used on 
more makes of double guns than all other 
makes of single triggers combined. There 
MUST be a reason and our FREE Catalog tells 
it. We also do expert repairing. Your old 
gunstock set to fit YOU, $4.00. 


LANCASTER ARMS 00., Lancaster, Pa. 


FREE TRIAL of Johnson’s Folding Paper Duck Decoy | 


Expression 


in Taxidermy is the re- 
sult of years of experi 
ence, Our natural life 
like mountings remind 
you of the way the 
specimen looked when 
you drew your gun to 
shoot, Try our quality 
We also have for sale an excep- 


work first. 
tionally attractive 


Large Buffalo Head 
Mountain Sheep, and White Sheep Heads for 


Home, Den or Office. Write for 32-page 
catalog, Field Guide, and Records of North 
American Big Game. 

JONAS BROS., TAXIDERMISTS 
1021 Broadway enver, Colo. 











Indian Moccasins 
“Both Lace or Slipper”® 
Made of Genuine Moose 
Men's Sizes 6-11 . . , at$275 
Ladies’ or Boys’,sizes 2-6 at $2.25 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
loney refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


We Make the Finest 
Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts and Coats in America 
Carryin stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoes 
in the country. Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin 
and Horsehide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 

Cruising Shoes have no superior as a Hunting 


Send for free catalog today. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, No. 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 































The EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’S BELT: SAFE 


Just what I have been look- 
ing for—has m the expres- 
sion of every man we have .hown 
it to—Made of Brass, N,ckel 
Plated, Gun Metal or oxidized 
and furnished complete with 
fancy Canvas Belt for $1.00. 

Will keep money——jewels 

watch—cigarettes or matches perfectly safe and dry. 


HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin Street, 





N.Y. Cty! |) 








| they can take in traps in a month. 


S. Pat FRANCIS Adams Sg. Boston, a, Mass. 
SMOKE Ol OUT—SKUNK, MINK, RABBIT 


with Improved 
\ 

















In cold weather trappers smoke out more avimals in a day than 
All prime fur. Worth more 
money. A DIME brings onr iliustrated trapper'’s guide, it tells 
how, giving the first time in print secrets of the wisest old 


trappers, It's worth dollars to you, 
Trappers Supply Company 'y__ Dept. on Oak Park, M1, 








MORRIS CANOES 


= 


The canoe of refinement. Consult the catalogue. 
B. N. MORRIS, Inc., 600 State St., Veazie, Me. 


Bl, ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS} 


& Saddles, $3.00 up. New uniforms, $1.50 up. 
Army 7 shot carbine $8.50; etges. 136 each 
U. 8. N. Winehester high power rifle 6m/m, $9.85 
Team harness $21.85 up. C.W. Army Revolvers,$1.66 
Remington Army Revolver, $4.85; ciges. le each 
Mauser High Power rifle with 200 ctges. $19.85 
15 Acres Government Auction Goods Bargains 
illustrated and described in 428 large page whole- 
sale and retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 26c 
east and 30c west of Mississippi River. 
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“PREMIER” MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


“ONCE STUNG! 


a duck! 
did—swimming around. You 


all the feathers on your back! 
lecoy to fool you! The b 
MASON’S DECOYS—to bring them in. 


1 good dealers. Interesting booklet on request. 
MASON'S DECOY FACTORY 593 Milford St., Detroit, Mich. 


TWICE SHY!!” 


very true it is—as applied to ducks? Suppose you were 
And you saw a lot of other ducks—or thought you 
dropped down for a sociable 
Blam!’’—something shot of 
After that —— 8 few 
It would take a might 
irds you will see thie Fall wil be" 
It will take the very best decoys you can buy— 
Perfect coloration— 
"live as the ‘live ones!" At 


with them and—‘Blam! 


you'd be a wise ous! 


didly made—*‘‘they look as 
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Hunting Parties Located on 
Best Hunting Grounds 
in Northern New Hampshire 


‘ 
Indian, Perry Cedar Streams and Con- 
necticut Lake _ regions. Good guides, 
Good camps. Open season for partridges, 
Oct. 1—Dec. 1. Deer, Oct. 15—Dec. 15. 
Transportation furnished on short notice 
—auto or teams. Also _ non-resident 
licenses. Buy tickets to West Stewart- 
town, N. H. Canaan House coach meets 
all trains. For further particulars, ad- 
dress 


W. M. BUCK, Canaan, Vt. 


Canaan House 














FINEST OF HUNTING 


FOR DUCKS, DEER, TURKEY, 
PARTRIDGES, SNIPE, FOXES 


and other small game is to be had on my hunt- 
ing preserve of nearly five thousand acres located 
on Waccamaw Neck, one of the finest spots along 
the, Atlantic Coast. Will supply guides, teams, 
duck boats, bird dogs—in fact, everything except 
guns and ammunition. Hot and cold running 
water and food of the very best. Boat’ communi- 
cation with Georgetown, 12 miles away. Can ac- 
commodate but a limited number, so write early 
and make arrangements. 


RALPH NESBIT 
Caledonia-on-the-Waccamaw, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Good Sport in the South 


On my large, old rice plantation ten miles from George- 
town, 8. C., I have some of the finest shooting for deer, 
turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels and snipe in this 
part of the South. The finest fishing, both fresh and salt 
water, on the coast. Private fresh water lake excellently 
stocked, few hundred feet from camp. Most exciting deer 
hunting with well trained horses and hounds. A remark- 
ably attractive locality for visiting sportsmen. I have a 
large plantation home overlooking the water and bunga- 
lows which I use as lodges for visiting sportsmen, and to- 
gether with excellent Southern cooking, I can promise you 
a long-to-be-remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come, as I can 
take care of only a limited number and must know in 
advance, 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown, P. O. South Carolina 


FOR SALE 


One of the best truck farms together with one of 
the finest game preservesin North Carolina. Situated 
on Neuse River, near Pamlico Sound, famous for its 
water fowl and excellent fishing. Wild turkey, 








partridge, deer, bear and other game in abundance. 
freek adjoining farm makes fine boat harbor, Ten 
room dwelling house, orchard with all fruits in season, 
~ ether desirable conveniences and attractions, 
poly, 
BOX 124, BEAUFORT, N. C. 


In this issue we are giving our read- 
ers a list of the best hunting and fish- 
ing localities in the Southern States. 
Should you wish further information 
on any form of Southern hunting, salt 
or fresh water fishing, a stamped en- 
velope will bring you the wished-for 
knowledge. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


Fort Myers, Lee County, Florida, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
| Accommodations at “The Bradford,” 


Peter Schutt, proprietor. Guide $5 a day. 
Tarpon, jewfish, kingfish, channel bass, 
jackfish, trout, Spanish mackerel and 
many smaller fish. Deer and turkey. 

Long Key, Monroe County, Florida, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Accommodations at the Long Key Fish- 
ing Camp, L. P. Schutt, Prop. for $4 
to $5 a day. Guides, $8 a day, including 
boat. Tarpon, amberjack, barracouta, 
grouper, kingfish and Spanish mackerel. 

Palatka, Putnam County, Florida, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Accommodations at the Putnam House, 
W. T. Ledbetter, proprietor, for $3 a day. 
Guides, $3 a day. Large-mouth' bass fish- 
ing. 


Camp Walton, Santa Rosa County, 


Florida, reached by the Louisville & 
Nashville Ry. to Pensacola; then by 
steamer to Camp Walton. Accommoda- 


tions at the Gulf View Hotel, Theodore 
Staff, proprietor, for $10 a week. Guides, 
$2 a day. Large-mouth bass, sea trout, 
redfish and bluefish. Quail, deer, turkey 
and ducks. 

Salerno, Palm Beach County, Florida, 
reached by the Florida East Coast Ry. 
Write to B. W. Mulford for full par- 


ticulars as to accommodations, ete. Salt 
and fresh-water fishing. Also quail, wild 
turkey, wild hogs, bobcats, red deer, 


black bear and the large Florida black 
fox squirrel. 

Leesburg, Lake County, Florida, 
reached by the Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Accommodations at the Lake View Ho- 


tel, Mr. Herbst, manager, for $2.50 a 
day. Bass fishing. Quail, snipe and 
ducks. 

Ocala, Marion County, Florida, 


reached by the Seaboard “Air Line Ry. 
Accommodations at Harrington Hall, R. 
T. Adams, proprietor, for $2 a -day. 
Black bass fishing. 

Homosassa, Citrus County, Florida, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Accommodations at The Rendezvous, T. 
D. Briggs, proprietor. Deer, quail and 
turkey. Also duck shooting. 

West Palm Beach, Palm Beach County, 
Florida, reached by the Florida East 
Coast Ry. Cecil Phillips is a guide here. 
Write him for rates, etc. Duck shooting 





and fishing. 





Best Quail, Deer, Turkey 
and Duck Shooting 


in South is to be found in Lee County, Florida. 
Also good Tarpon fishing. Goif. Head- 
quarters for sportsmen—Hotel Bradford. For 
particulars address ‘ 

Peter P.Schutt, Fort Myers, Florida 





Best Duck and Goose Shooting 
Also Bay Bird Shooting 


For real sport and plenty of birds come down to Seagull. 
Miles and miles of marsh. The kind of point and pond 
Live decoys. Com- 
Another attrac- 
hunting. 


shooting you have always wished for. 
fortable accommodations and good food. 
tion for the sportsman is good fox and coon 
Write for full information and rates. 


L. R. WHITE, Jr. Prop. 
Sportsman Home Seagull, North Corolina 


Good Quail Shooting! 
(Really Plenty of Birds) 
BEST CHEF SOUTH POTOMAC 
Ladies always pleased 
SHOOTING LICENSE $10.00. 


General FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. C. 


KING FISHERS CAMP 
CATFISH LAKE 

offers to a limited number of sportsmen Quail, 

Turkey, Deer, Duck, Geese, Bear, Catfish, Bass, 

Redfin Perch, Come and shoot straight and return 

with a smile and a full game bag. 





References furnished 








V.A.BENDER - POLLOKSVILLE, N.C. 
WILD FOWL SHOOTING "/gkRi” 


The best Canvas Back, Red Head, Ruddy, and 
other Duck and Goose shooting on the Atlantic 


coast. New up-to-date outfits. - Live ecoys 
and fastest high power boats, Marsh and 
Battery shooting. eo. W. Whitehurst, Head 
Guide. New Club House, Hot Water Heat 


Baths, Gas Light and Japanese Chef. A few 
reservations still open. 

BALL ISLAND GUN CLUB 
R. F. D. No. 1, Box 11 Virginia Beach, Va. 


NEW SPRUCE CABIN INN 


Finest location in Pocono Mountains. Shooting season 
opens October 15th. Grouse or Pheasant, and Woodcock. 
Squirrels, hare, and rabbits in season. Rooms en suite 
and with private bath; accommodations for families. Bowl- 
ing, Pool, Tennis, Golf, Livery, Saddle Horses. Garage. 
Illustrated booklet. Inn closes December Ist. 


W. J. & M. D. PRICE 
CANADENSIS, PA. Cresco Station, D. L. & W. R.R 


QUAIL SHOOTING SPECIALTY 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


R. SPORTSMAN! Do you wish to make complete 
arr fora ful hunting outing after 
Deer—Turkey—Quail — Ducks — Squirrels, etc., 

during Florida's open hunting season—November 20th— 
March 10th? Reservation must be made by Nov. 10th. 


CECIL R. PHILLIPS 
Representative Palm Beach County 
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THE LARGEST FIREPROOF 
RESORT HOTEL IN THE WORLD 
“THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 

PLAY —— 






MAGNITUDE AND CHEERFULNESS 23g 
D.S.WHITE,Prest. J.W.MOTT. Mgr. § 








) CLENDENIN 


Select, homelike, economical. 


two persons, $2.00 


___NEW YORK CITY N.Y. 


If Coming To New York 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


188 W.103 St. 
New York 


of parior, bedroom, private bath for 
daily per suite. 
a) Write forBooklet H.. with map of city. 


oa ATLANTIC CITY N. J. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. 3] 





UNIQUE FEATURES: 
The vast Marble Exchange- 
flanked with Flowers and 
Sheltered Angles. the Forecourt, 
Fountain of Fate,Cloister Garden, 
Restaurant, smering Grilt 
Rose Hall, Library Tower, 
Belvedere pe Three 
Becks looking on the 
Pee BOardwalk and 
the Ocean.. 


“HEALTH RESORTS 





Galen Hall, ATLANTIC CITY,N.J. 


Hotel and Sanatorium. 
New stone, brick & steel building. Always 
open, always ready, always busy. Table 
and attendance unsurpassed. 


____ TRAVEL 





Suite 












: THORNDIKE: 


ageaee ant Location and Accessibility | 


_ BOSTON MASS. 


HOTEL Ss%35 | | 

ONE OF BOSTONS- BEST: HOTELS = 5240 ANP CRCILAR BUR 2/ 

reresd suited to the Requirements of 

L TOURISTS on account of its Pleas- , iB: 
Sa from Every Point: Linfield Damon Prop sty Lan rg 









SEABOARD AIR LINE RY. 


Solid stee] trains via shortest route through 
Washington, Richmond and the noted 


CAROLINA RESORTS 





= HOTEL sens 


Health & Pleasure Resort with 
the famous Mineral Baths for sem 
the relief of Rheumatism. fa 

The fall Months are beau- 

tiful-a delightful fll cmae 

time for taking the » 

treatment-Hotel & Jae 

Baths under one SUM 








roof-Open all year. eur = 


MICH, 


47 

















“Southern Pines-Pinehurst-Camden” 
Columbia and Savannah to the famous 


FLORIDA RESORTS 


St. Petersburg, Belleair, Tampa, Sarasota, 
Bradentown, St, Augustine, Ormond, Day- ( 
tona, Rockledge, Palm Beach, Miami. 


CUBA AND NASSAU 


{ 











Rest 


tion. 











SEATTLE WASH. 


Resort Booklets and schedules for the ask- 








Cafe without peer. Center of things. 


to the traveler. 


HOTEL BUTLER 5" 
Taxi fare 25c. 
Rooms $1.00 up; with bath $2.00up. Homecomforts 
A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL, Mgr. 






ing at our offices in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo. . EB 
CONKLYN, G. E. P. A. , 1184 Broadway, N.Y. 
eee 


WHERE-TO-GO is the hi ghest class, m¢ — 








Forms for December close Nov. 


» effective directory in the world of publi- 
city. 





Hi Seen in 10 best magazines monthly. 








Robertson-Blackman Sanitarium 


Atlanta, Ga. Not a hospital. 
water treatment, 


Disorders of Nutrition 


Excellent climate. 
Write for illustrated booklet and rates. 


Pasadena, Cal. A Sanita- 
LasEncinas rium for chronic diseases. 
Homelike surroundings. Individual medi- 
cal supervision (dietary, treatment, and 
exercise closely 


electrical and hydrotherapy 
No tuberculosis or insanity taken. 


Complete ; 
* oll and 
steopathy, 
and Ellmins: 
homelike surroundings. 
Cuisine the best. 


Dietetics, 


Cure, Medication, 


Cheerful, 





supervised complete 


epartments. 








Weymouth ee 
Home of winter golf e 
Best of everything. Jottages: 












THE BATTLE CREEK SANIT: 








PINE 





rite CREAMER & TURN 


nnis. Turkey a HIGHL shooting. 700 ft. INES | right climate. 


Bungalows. Orchestra. R, Lessees and Managers, for booklet. 





Southern Pines, N.C. 


Nosnow. Pure spring water. 





“Write for oa ZHustrated Booklet 
ARIUM. BOX 109, BATTLBD CREEK, MICH, 




















For Sale 


ASHARE IN OAKLAND CLUB. 
Turkey, Quail, Woodcock, Deer. 30 
members. 100,000 Acres. 


P.O. Box 337, Cape Vincent, N.Y. 
DEER HUNTING 


It you want to be sure of that “‘longed for’ 
. Oil up your gun and come up to Bear Moun- 
Camp for your shoot this Fell. Located in the 
try Lake section of the Adirondacks, which for 

‘number of years has been the recognized locality for 
deer shooting. I have six new camps, built in 

tein forest, and can promise you the very best of 

menedations and actual sport. Make your reser- 


“~ M. BALDERSON, 
bear Mountain Camp, a. N.Y. 


“Duck Shooters Read” 


& shooting where ducks are plentiful, in the large body 

Water called The Great South Bay, famous fishing and 

ting grounds. I have one of the finest equip- 

ments in the waters, large double battery and 1,000 

Pe "Ss to shoot from. Excellent accommodations aboard 
Yacht ‘‘Alais.”” Write or phone. 


CAPT. THEO. BLAND 
PHONE 516 W BAYSHORE, N. Y. 





deer head 
































Naples on the Gulf, Lee County, Flor- 
ida, reached by the Atlantic Coast Line 
Ry. to Fort Myers. Accommodations at 
The Naples Hotel, Cruyton & Cassing- 
ham, managers. Wild turkey and deer. 
Also . fishing. 

Useppa Island, Lee County, Florida, 
reached by the Seaboard Air Line or At- 
lantic Coast Line Ry. to Arcadia; then 
by the Charlotte Harbor and Northern 
Ry. to Boca Grande; then by motor boat 
to Useppa Island. Accommodations at 
the Tarpon Inn, for $3 a day, $21 a week. 
Tarpon, kingfish, sea trout, bluefish, jew- 
fish and Spanish mackerel. 

Pensacola, Escambia County, Florida, 
reached by the Louisville and Nashville 


Ry. Accommodations at the San Carlos 
Hotel for $2 and up—European plan. 
Sheepshead, redfish and trout. 


Boca Grande, Lee County, Florida, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
to Arcadia; then by the Charlotte Har- 
bor and Northern Ry. to Boca Grande. 
Accommodations at the Gasparilla Inn 
for $4 and up a day. Trout, mackerel, 





tarpon, caralla, rovalla and jewfish. 





BAYSIDE HOTEL 


(Headquarters Eastport Rod and Gun Club) 
EASTPORT, L. L. 
The oldest Long Island headquarters for Duck Gunners, 
with complete modern ns 


Guides furnished and all equipment. Auto to meet trains. 
Private garage. Correspondence solicited. 


Telephone iM Eastport 


AL. SCHWEBKE, Proprietor 


For Duck Shooting Parties Who 
Want a Real Outing 


We shoot from points—the most comfortable shoot- 
ing. You lose fewer days than other ways of duck- 
ing. To save early rising and a long trip from your 
hotel in the morning, we live a a boat with a 
cozy, well heated cabin anchored near the feeding 
ground. We have the largest rig in the locality. 
Write, stating number in party and dates preferred. 
ERNEST P. HULSE, East Moriches, L. I. 


For Sale 


Four room cottage on ocean front and bay, 
Long Island. Can be used as hunting, fishing 
lodge. Splendid summer opportunities. For 
further particulars address 

Box 10, Field & Stream, 461 Eighth Ave. 


New York City 
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Field 





and with the superior service of the 


HUNTING and FISHING on the GULF COAST 


- TO THE SPORTSMAN 


In pursuit of his favorite game or pastime, no better place could be selected than 
MOBILE, ALA., from which point short trips carry one to the hunting and fishing 
grounds, whether hoe large or small game. 


MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD 


your trip is made pleasant and inexpensive. 
Charles Rudolph, General Passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


Low rates from all sections obtainable 


Ask 








Moose, Caribou, Deer, etc., after Sep- 
tember 14th. Also bear and smaller 
game. Guides and complete outfits 
furnished. Trips may be arranged 
by wire. Write for particulars. 





Big Game Hunting 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


J. HAROLD McMURRAY, Secretary 


New Brunswick Guides’ Assn., Fredericton, New Brunswick 




















The Famous Imhoff Brothers Sextette 
New Brunswick Big Game Guides 


Camps located in the heart of Northern 


New Brunswick Game Land. Moose, Cari- 
bou, Bear and Deer abounding. Se nd for 
illustrated booklet. If you want one of our 
bark horn callers send us fifty cents and 
we will send you one by mail prepaid. 


one a HOFF BROTHERS 


R. F. D. West Bathurst, N. B. 


on Canoe Lake Algonquin Park 
Come up here and we will show you some real flshtag 
for trout and bass in Canoe Lake and nine others within 
an hour’s paddle of the Lodge. Also salmon fishing in 
the larger lakes Canoe trips to all parts of the Park. 


Good guides First-class table and beds. Terms mod- 
erate. Uon’t waste your vacation—write us for booklet. 


J.S. FRASER, Mowat P. O., Canada 


Shooting and Fishing in Quebec 


The finest place in the Province to spend your vacation. 
One hundred and fifty lakes within the boundaries of 
the club grounds: excellent trout and pike fishing. 
Moose, deer and bear in season, also feathered game. 
Outlying camps, good guides and canoes. Ten rivers 
cross the club grounds Write for booklet and com- 
plete information 


ALPHIDE TREMBLAY, Prop. 
Chateau St. Maurice, La Tuque, P. Quebec 

















BEAR, MOOSE DEER anaDUCKS 


but no Partridges. 
Log Cabins with open fireplaces. 


JOHN H. BURRIS, P. 0. Address, COOK, MINN. 


(115 Miles North of Duluth on Canac dian Northe: rund 








BIG JIM POND CAMP 


A most excellent Deer, Bear and Partridge 
country. Situated in Northern Franklin 
County, Maine. Comfortable log cabins. 
Easy of access, Garage accommodations for 


autos. ‘Terms moderate. 
Eustis, Maine 


GREEN BROS. - Eustis, M 
Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, , oe. 





Snipe and Duck Shooting near 
Georgetown, have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
decoys and all A. ae L accommodations for parties. Sep- 
arate quarters and arrangements can be made for parties 
wishing to camp together. A house boat with comfortable 
bunks will be furnished for ducking parties without extra 
charge for parties of three or more. Will accommodate 
eight Fine salt-water fishing. Write for dates and ac- 
commodations 


A. DALE Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 


Guides and Resort Keepers! 


You will find it very profitable to be represent~ 
ed on this page, where your place will be 
introduced each month to thousands of sports~ 
men. The charge is small. Write today for 
rates. 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 

461 Eighth Avenue New York City 





NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler, 
Ideal Canoe Trips 
The Country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland 
Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds 
of and game. . 


@ All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their LMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 


gq Information cheerfully given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 





REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 














GAME PRESERVE 
FOR SALE 


Island of four thousand acres, 2000 Acres ‘in Cultiva- 
tion, Houses and Barn—located in Louisiana; sur- 
rounded by beautiful lake, 1 mile wide and 12 miles 
long. Lake is navigable. Finest duck, geese, 
squirrel, quail shooting and best fishing in the south. 
Would like to sell to aclub for hunting ‘and fishing 
Can be made to pay big interest on in 
Will 


preserve, 
vestment by planting crops or cattle raising. 
make a good proposition to anyone interested. 
Correspondence solicited. 

Write Fred Andrews, Sales Dept. 


BAILEY-JONES REAL ESTATE & INS. CO. 


Birmingham, Alabama 


221 North 21st Street, 





November, 1916 


Eustis, Lake County, Florida, reached 
by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. Accom- 
modations at the New Ocklawaha, for 
$4 a day. Large-mouth black bass. 

Vero, St. Lucie County, Florida, 
reached by the Florida East Coast Ry, 
Accommodations at the “Sleepy Eye 


Lodge,” Mrs. A. W. Young, proprietress, 
for $2 a day. Spanish mackerel, blue- 
fish, groupers, etc. Duck, quail and 
turkey. 

Dade City, Pasco County, Florida, 


reached by the Seaboard Air Line Ry, 
Accommodations at the Embry House 


Mrs. Sallie Embry, proprietress, for $% 
a week. Large-mouth black bass and 
perch. 

Coden, Mobile County, Alabama, 


reached by the Mobile & Ohio Ry. and 
the Bay Shore Ry. from Mobile. Ae- 
commodations at the Rolston Hotel, 
John Rolston, proprietor, for $2 a day, 
Guide $5 a day with motor boat. Sea 
bass, sea trout, redfish, black drum, 
sheepshead and tarpon. Duck shooting. 

Eastville, Northampton County, Vir- 
ginia, is reached by the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Ry. Accom- 
modations at the Loon Shoal Camps, 
Cecil F. Mears, proprietor. Geese, brant 
and ducks. 


Virginia Beach, Princess Anne County, 
Virginia, reached by the Norfolk & 
Southern Ry. Accommodations at the 
Club House, G. W. Whitehurst, pro- 
prietor. Duck and geese. 

Meherrin, Lunenburg County, Vir- 
ginia, reached by the Southern Ry. Ac- 
commodations at “The Pricis,” M. E 
Gee, proprietor. Deer, quail, squirrels 
and rabbits. 

Seagull, Currituck County, North 
Carolina, reached by the Norfolk & 
Southern Ry. Accommodations at the 
Sportsman’ Home, L. R. White, pro- 
prietor. Mr. White is a guide here and 
charges $4 a day for duck and _ goose 
shooting and $2.50 for bay bird shooting. 

Buies, Robeson County, North Caro- 
lina, reached by the Norfolk & Souther 
Ry. Accommodations at Hunter’s Lodge, 
Gen. Frank A. Bond, proprietor. Quail 
shooting. 

Oriental, Pamlico County, North Caro- 
lina, reached by the Norfolk & Southem 
Ry. Accommodations at the Sportsman's 
Home, S. W. Everett, proprietor, for 2 
a day. Deer, bear, wild-cat, coon, turkey, 
geese, ducks and snipe. Also fishing for 
black bass and salt water fishes. 

Ocracoke, Hyde County, North Caro- 
lina, reached by the Norfolk & Southetn 
Ry. to Beaufort, North Carolina; then 
by mail boat to Ocracoke. Accommo- 
dations at Bill Gaskill’s for $10 a day. 
This charge includes everything—guide, 
boats, etc. Geese, brant and ducks. 

Barber, Rowan County, North Caro 
lina, reached by the Southern Ry. Ac 
commodations at the Pinecroft Lodge, J. 


George Chandler, proprietor. Turkey, 
quail, doves and rabbits. 
Georgetown, Georgetown County, 


South Carolina, reached by the Atlantic 
Coast Line Ry. Accommodations at the 
plantation of Frank Johnstone. Mr. 
Dale, Box 587, can also accommodate 
eight people. Quail, turkey, woodcock, 
ducks, geese and snipe. 
Caledonia-on-the-Waccamaw, Waverly 
Mills, Georgetown County, South Care 
lina, ‘reached by the Atlantic Coast Lint 
Ry. Accommodations at the plantet 
of Mr. Ralph Nesbit, for $10 a day, & 





cluding everything—guide, etc. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily 
of this active market. 


ot red-blooded sportsmen, 


kennels in these columns and take advantage 


in all cases remittance must accompany order. 


CONDUCTED BY WARREN H. MILLER, Author of 
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LIVE GAME 


Fretp anp STREAM readers are made up 
possess good shooting dogs. List your 


Our rate for display advertisements is $5.00 per inch per month; classified cepy 
5c a word per month, each number and initial in both advertisement and address counting as. words. 


No copy of less than ten words accepted and 


“Airedale, Setter and Hound.” 








BUYING A DOG 


«To insure satisfaction between buyer 
holder of the purchase money. 


seller. This method will gemove the cause of 
neither party was at fault, 


and seller, 
This plan involves no 
seller, but gives the buyer a chance to see the dog before his money is turned over by 


yet where the dog did not find a satisfied customer. 


FIELD AND STREAM will gladly act as the 
risk on the part of the buyer or the 
us to the 
frequent disputes, hard to settle at law, where 
In buying a dog 


remember that this offer on our part is open to all and free of charge. 





FOR LOSS OF APPETITE 


Fretp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

About six weeks ago I bought an Irish 
Setter pup; as near as I could judge 
about ten months old. He was _ very 
poor and I attributed that to lack of 
food. But after he had slowly taken on 
a very little flesh he suddenly, about two 
weeks ago, began to get poorer again. 
Now he has Jost all ambition and when I 
take him out hunting he will only show 
interest when he strikes a very warm 
trail. He lies about most of the time, 
showing little interest in anything. He 
hasn’t much of an appetite. He seems 
run down generally, with a loss of vitality. 
We have fed him two or three eggs 
cooked with a piece of bacon, and white 
bread a day. Also he has a pail of cows’ 
milk setting near him. He doesn’t seem 
to like raw meat. He has grown very 
fast, as he is a very large dog. I was 
told that this might affect him. 

If you could give me any suggestions I 
would be thankful. I don’t know whether 
you can draw any conclusions from my 


explanation, but I thought, from your 
large experience, you might understand 
the case. 


DANIEL GoopMAN. 


Ans.—Either the dog’s diet is wrong or 
he has worms. Try feeding him exclu- 
sively on stale bread baked to a golden 
brown with dog-meat broth poured over 
it, broken up dog biscuit andJa_ table- 
spoonful of cod-liver oil on the mess. 
Feed four times a day a big bowl full. 
Also treat for round worms with a tea- 
spoonful of syrup of buckthorn once a 
week and watch his passages for dead 
worms. Also if he has a tape-worm you 
will note squirming white fragments in 
his fe¢es and, if so, give him five cents’ 
worth of pumpkin seed mashed and 
boiled for an hour and then mix in his 
food.—Ep. 


DOES NOT BARK ON TRAIL 


Fietp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

Seeing your generous offer in Fietp & 
StrEAM to answer questions which we 
cannot solve, I take the privilege to ask 
a few. 

(1) I have a dog which seldom barks 
on a rabbit trail. Will he bark later, or 
do some dogs ever bark? Is there any 
way I can get him to bark? When he 
trees something he barks continually. 
(2) What is the cause that he has so 


much trouble to pass off his urine since 
he had distemper? When I run him much 
he has to stop every few minutes and 
sometimes he stands for five minutes at a 
time trying to pass it off. 

Harotp MEIXELi. 


Ans.—(1) You do not state the breed 


of dog. Terriers seldom bark on trail, 
while hounds, setters and spaniels ak 
ways do. A cross of shepherd in a hound 


will make him run mute. 
temper remedies probably injured his kid- 
neys, or congestion of the kidneys often 
comes from wet and cold sleeping quar- 
ters. Try first moving him. to warm, dry 
quarters, restrict his diet to buttermilk 
and bathe his back over kidneys with 
alcohol.—Eb. 


ENTERING YOUR DOG IN A 
SHOW 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

My little girl owns an Airedale pup of 
which she thinks a great deal. She is 
thinking about taking him to some dog 
show, but we do not know how to go 
about it. 

The dog is considered »y people posted 
in matters of that kind :o be very good, 
and I inclose herewith his pedigree for 
your inspection with a request that you 
kindly let us know if he is worth the 
trouble of having him registered. 

Any further information you may give 
in this connection will be greatly appre- 
ciated. Kindly return the pedigree with 
your kind reply. 

R. L. Kyerner. 

Ans.—The pedigree is a good one. Reg- 
ister the dog with the American Kennel 
Club, 1 Liberty Street, New York City; 
fee $1.00. Write secretary of any dog 
show you choose to enter for entry 
blanks, etc.—Eb. 


SHOWING IRISH SETTERS 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Will you please tell me if there is a 
division in any dog show in this coun- 
try for the red and white Irish setter dog? 

My dog, Pat IV, A. K. C. 190066, is 
a mahogany red, and no white except a 
small white star on breast; he is extra 
large and has beautiful shape. My bitch 
has white toes and white breast, and in 
each litter of pups there has been one 
white and red spotted one, more white 
than red; looks more like an English 


(2) Your dis- | 











| ' | THE BEST IN 
| POINTERS 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and 
Brood Bitches, by Champion 
Comanche Frank, Fishel’s 
Frank and Champion Nich- 
olas 

Write me your wants, please. 

U. R. FISHEL 

Box 20 Hope, Ind. 











OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 

offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox 
and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon aud Opossum Hounds, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; also ff 
Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on 
trial, purchaser alone to judge the qual- 
ity. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, 60-page, highly illustrated, 
interesting and instructive catalogue 
or 10c. in stamps or com, 











Hounds! Hounds! Hounds! 


Why not a well bred Fox, 
Coon or Rabbit Hound broke 


to fleld and guaranteed? 
Fox, Coon and Rabbit 
Hound Pups $5.00 each. 


Buy now and know your dog 
when the season opens. 
Stamps for reply and photos 
of dogs. 


| H.C. LYTLE, Fredericksburg, Ohio 











Oorang Airedale 
Terriers 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Classy Young Stock 
for Sale 
OORANG KENNELS 
Dept. A La Rue, Ohio 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 
By Warren H. Miller, Editor Field and Stream 


160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.60. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chapter on the 
pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. With a year’s sub- 
scription to Field & Stream, $1.75. Send checks direct to 


WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream 
__ Printing Crafts Building, New York Gy > ice 


English S Setters, Pointers, Beagles s and Fex Hounds 





Pioneer 
Dog Remedies 

















finest stock In the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our repu- 


tation is backed by Field and Stream —a lifetime in the business, 
and hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parte of America, 
Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10c. for catalogue, 
prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWEL L KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa 





Name on Collars are 
indispensable and they cost no 
more =F the other kind. No.5 
1.25—No. 2 Flat collars roe 
ike quming collars $2.00, Leads 
$0@c, . Couplers 50c. 


Guntersville, Ala, 





$1.96 
THAD DORSEY CO. 
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DOGS FOR SALE—Sportsmen, attention! I | 


have a number of first-class Pointers and Setters 
for sale that are genuine shooting dogs and 
which it is a pizasure to shoot over. also have 
a number of good Rabbit Hounds that are guar- 
anteed to run a rabbit until shot or holed, $25.00 
each, male or female, guaranteed as represented 
or money refunded cheerfully. Fred P. Kirby, 
Gloucester City, N. J 

FOR SALE—Pair high-class Beagles, thor- 
oughly broken on rabbits. Price, $25.00. Trained 
Coon and Possum Hounds, $20.00 each. Trained 
Setter, thoroughly broken on Quail, Pheasants 
and Grouse, splendid hunter and retriever, price 
$50.00,, Also Cocker Spaniel pups. ae 
Harvey, Corbett, Maryland. 

NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, i 
hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf- 
hounds, American Foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, 
wolf, coon and varmint dogs. All trained. 
Shipped on trial. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Purchaser to decide. Fifty- 
age highly illustrated catalogue. 5,cent stamp. 

ookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 

FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, 
thoroughly trained on fifteen days’ trial. Partly 
trained dogs and pups. Illustrated catalogue 10 
cents. Homestead Kennels, Fred Little, Megr., 
Plainfield, Indiana. 

BEAGLES— Broken o-. bitches and = en 
— up. Trial. Geo. Walter, Seven Valleys, 
> 

a. 


Irish Wolf- 


TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS, Foxhounds, 


Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Squirrel dogs. Setters 
and Pointers. Pet and Farm Dogs. Ferrets. 
Catalogue 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 


DOGS—We can furnish nearly any kind of 
hunting dog—coonhounds, rabbit hounds, bird 
dogs, farm, yard and pet dogs. Write us. 
Hatchie Kennels, Covington, Tenn. 

WANTED—Pointers and setters to train. 
Game plenty. Trained setters for sale, also 
some good rabbit hounds. Dogs shipped on trial. 
Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. O. Ken- 
nels, Marydel, Maryland. 

FOR SALE—Registered Russian Wolfhounds. 
Female puppies of excellent breeding, $25.00 
each. Arkansas Valley Kennels, imarron, 
Kansas. 

FEMALE AIREDALES, four months old, 
pedigreed, $12.00 each. Spayed Beagle, well 
started, $15.00. Homer and Carneux pigeons. 
Two Airedales at stud. Sam Nothstine, Mance- 
lona, Mich. 

TRAINED Rabbit and Beagle Hounds. 
Leichtle, Cold Spring, Kentucky. 

TRAINED, PEDIGREED BEAGLES started 
and puppies. Also Rabbit and Fox hounds. 
Trial. Keystone Kennel, Columbia, Pa. 

KILLBUCK VALLEY KENNELS will sell part 
of pack of 23 Foxhounds, 5 Genuine Coon and 
Skunk Hounds and a number of good Rabbit 
Hounds. Address R. S. Burklew, Killbuck, Ohio. 

POINTER BITCH (Spayed), four years, well 
broke, fine retriever. Good shooting dog. Geo. 
Sindlinger, Patricksburg, Indiana. 

LONG EARED black, white and tan Foxhound 
Pups, $5.00 and $8.00. Glenn Storms, Frank- 


Ed. 


fort, N. Y 
ENGLISH SETTER Puppies from very good 
registered parents. Write for description of 


breeding. Prices right. E.. Rounseville, 
R. F. D. No. 3, St. Peter, Minn. 


M AN  w Eczema, Ear Canker, Goitre. cured 
or no charge. Write for particulars 

describing trouble. : 
ECZEMA REMEDY CO. Hot Springs, Ark. 

FOR SALE—High Class Fox Hounds and 
English Beagle Hounds, also a fine Le co! pups 

dy to train. State your wants and enclose 
poe in_ stamps for reply. D. J. Miller, R. R. 
No. 2, Fredericksburg, Ohio. 


MOUNTAIN BRED 
healthy pups from big husk 
breeding. Ozone Kennels, 
lins, Colo. 

FOR SALE—English Llewellyn, Irish setter 
pups and trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and re- 
trievers, good stock, prices reasonable. Enclose 
stamps for description. Thoroughbred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


BLACK TOQNGUE—Absolute 


AIREDALES—Big 
hunters of royal 
ox 335, Fort Col- 


positive cure, 


also immunizes. Price $2.00. Southern Chem- 
ical Co., Lexington, Ky. : 
AIREDALES—Puppies, dogs or brood 


matrons. We also breed Collies. Write for 
list. W. R. Watson, Box 700, Oakland, Iowa. 


COONHOUNDS and combination hunters for 
coons, ‘possums, squirrels, etc., thoroughly 
trained, gladly sent anywhere on free trial; 
large new catalogue profusely illustrated, the 
most elaborate catalogue of night hunting dogs 
ever printed, 10c._ Southern Farm Coonhound 
Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 


ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPPIES for sale. Bred 


from bench show and field trial winners. We 


breed only high-grade stock that know how and 
ill hunt, oat 
10.00 and up. 


they produce their like. Prices 
Bumo Kennels, Alburtis, Pa. 


| others and are beautiful dogs. 








| 
| 
| 


| The 


Field 


setter, and they are the largest of the 
litter and seem more birdie than the 
Where 
in the Irish setter come 


does the white 


from? Some people think an Irish setter 
can’t have any white on them and be 
thoroughbred. 

’ M. B. Cottins. 


Ans.—A white spot on breast is always 
allowable on the coat of an Irish setter. 
white color there probably comes 
from an English setter cross in the pedi- 
gree of your dam.—The Westminster 
Show (N. Y.) has a class for Irish set- 
ters.—Ed. 


GASTRIC DISTEMPER 


Fiecp & StrREAM Pus. Co.: 

Being an ardent reader of your maga- 
zine I feel that you will answer the 
questions that I would like to have you 
answer as soon as possible. 

I have an English setter pup five 
months old, and for the past two weeks 
he has been on the sick list. It started 
out in a lameness in his hind legs and 
fever. Thought it was rheumatism my- 
self, but our veterinarian says that pups 
don’t get it. 

The last few days he has been almost 
paralyzed in his hind quarters, and on his 
belly there are sores that are full of mat- 
ter. Am at a loss to know how to treat 
him. I treated him for distemper, as I 
noticed a slight discharge from his eyes, 
but not his nose. I used Elkay’s Dis- 
temper Remedy, and gave him a pill every 
two hours for a couple of days. The 
pills are composed of 1 grain of acet- 
phenetidin, a derivative of acetanilid. 

Do you suppose that this treatment 
would cause the paralysis in his hind 
parts and sore spots under his belly? 

He is a kennel-raised dog and his sleep- 
ing quarters were slightly damp during 
some severe storms that we have had out 
here. Would that have anything to do 
with his condition? 

Have also treated him for worms, and 
he seems to be rid of them. Have kept 
his bowels open with laxatives. He does 
not seem to be very sick now, but he 
doesn’t move around much on account of 
the lameness, I suppose. 

Have had several good dog men look 
at him, but they can’t seem to agree as 
to what ails him. Some say he is pois- 
oned, others say distemper, while others 
say worms. Tuos. IrcENs. 


Ans.—In our opinion the dog has one 
of the forms of distemper. Get him in- 
doors in a warm, dry place with good 
comfortable sleeping quarters. Discon- 
tinue the distemper remedy, as it will not 
reach the form he has. Keep down fever 
with sweet spirits of nitre, 10 drops in 
half cupful of water, one teaspoonful 
every time his fever rises. Feed up well 
on meat broth and stale bread, with a 
tablespoonful of cod liver oil once a day. 
Dog will pull through if constitution is 
sound. Otherwise, especially as you have 
begun treatment very late, you may lose 
him in about ten days more.—Ep. 





Is there any question about 
your dog you would like an- 
swered; any puzzle concerning 
him you would like solved? 
Write us about it, we are always 
at your service. 
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HARLEY P. LATHROP, trainer of high class 
shooting dogs. Limited number as individu- 
ally train each dog. Birdiest grounds in coun- 
try. Illustrated booklet. References given and 
demanded. Winter address, Bay City, Texas. 

FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, large 
or small, either sex. Stamp appreciated. J. E. 
Younger, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 

A THOROUGHLY BROKEN Chesapeake Bay 
Duck ‘Retriever. (Bitch.) Pedigreed and regis- 


tered. Trained and used by a market gunner. 
Has retrieved hundreds of ducks. Broken to 
boat. Marsh and blind shooting. Few dogs 


her equal as a duck retriever. Price, $150.00. 
Also young dogs partly broken—just right to 
shoot over this Fall. John Sloan, Lee Hall, Va. 


THE PALMER AIREDALES are standard 
bred and real sporting terriers. Ground hunting 
companions on all game. Puppies $15.00 each. 
Write R. M. Palmer (Author of book “All 
About Airedales’’), Colman Bldg., Seattle, 


FOR SALE—Ten thoroughly broken Rabbit 
and Fox Hounds. Good hunters and trailers. 
A few puppies, also partly broken hounds, Am. 
brose Taylor, West Chester, Pa. 


FOXHOUND PUPS—Pedigreed stock. Parents 
hunters and stayers. Field Foxhound Kennels, 
Somers, Conn. 


TRAINED FOX AND WOLF Hounds. 
Coon and Varmint Hounds. John W. 
Bolivar, Mo. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Send for free cata- 
logue. Geo. Schondel, Marshallville, Ohio. 


FULL PEDIGREED Great Dane pups. 


reasonable. E. J. Brown, Stratton, Me. 


BLUE BELTON SETTER bitch, whelped 
August, 1915. ‘Sir Berkeley Rocket, 146,717, 
dam Shaw's Lady Rose, 31,704. Good looking, 
good size; is all right. Sell reasonable. J. D. 
reer. 5 Delap Place, Jamaica, Long Island, 

BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS—$10.00 
to $15.00. Trial. Puppies, female, $3.50; male, 
$4.50. A. C. Henry, Glatfelter, Pa. 

AIREDALE PUPPIES for sale—You want to 
be satisfied—then get an Airedale dog that is 
farm bred, not the small, nervous dog; buy the 
big, strong, intelligent kind. I keep a few Aire- 
dales of the very best registered pedigreed stock 
for my own use and pleasure. My dogs are 
trained to hunt, retrieve and do many other 
stunts. Buy your puppy from these trained Aire- 
dales and get the best at reasonable price. 
Harvey Myers, Fridley, Minn. 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS—The best duck 
dog. I breed workers from registered stock. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. Percy K. 
Swan, Box 30, Chico, Calif. 

BEAGLE PUPPIES WINNERS—Males $4.50, 
females $3.50. Broken beagles on trial cheap. 
M. W. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 

AIREDALE PUPS from registered stock. 
Bitches from eight dollars, dogs ten dollars. 
M. Dubec, Hermitage Farm, wien, Ohio. 


WIRE FOX TERRIERS and AIREDALES— 
Just a_few but classy and reasonable. Cham- 
ion Short Circuit, Champion Vickery Wire 
esult, Champion Hawes Broom, Champion Tin- 
tern Royalist, Champion Illuminator, Champion 
Red Raven, Champion King Nobbler’s Double. 
J. Bate Locke, Summit, Cook County, IIls. 


FOR SALE—Two litters of registered Aire- 
dale pups. Females $5.00, males $10.00. Also 
some yearling bitches. A. S. Aikins, Viroqua, 
Wisconsin. 


FERRETS $3.50 each; $36.00 dozen. Skunk, 
Mink ferrets $4.00. Sacks 50c. Muzzles 40c. 
Hunting dogs. Dalton, Wellsville, Ohio. 


FORTY + NICE RABBIT HOUNDS—Country 


Also 
Burks, 


Prices 


raised. Any size, kind or color. Reasonable 
prices. Photos ten cents. Harry Welsh, May- 
port, Pa. 


ROCKAWAY BEAGLES—Royally bred. Tell 
us what you want. Rockaway Beagles, White- 
house, N. J. 


A PAIR OF THOROUGHLY BROKEN 
Chesapeake Bay Duck Retrievers (dogs) pedi- 
per and registered. Trained and used by a 

arket gunner. Broken to boat, marsh and 
blind shooting. Few dogs their equal as duck 
retrievers. rice — each. . Chesapeake 
Kennel, Lee Hall, Va. 

HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? Then you want 
“The Amateur Trainer,” by Ed, F. Haberlein. 
Force system without whip. A practical trainer 
of over 30 years’ experience, whose system is 
up-to-date_and stands unequaled. 16th edition 


—1909. erit made it famous. New edition 
just out. Illustrated. , A plain, practical and 


concise, yet thorough guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of faults of 
the bird dog subservient to the gun afield. 
Written especially for the novice, but equall 
valuable to the experienced handler. By fol- 
lowing the instructions, plainly given, every 
shooter possessed of a little common sense and 
patience can train his own dogs to perfection. 
Paper Cover, $1.00. With a year’s subscription 
to Field and Stream, $1.75. ield and Stream, 














461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
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GAME BIRDS, ANIMALS, ETC. GAME TRANSPORTATION 
s “a “ 
It is just as important to know the 
\- s s 
The Mackensen Game Park transportation regulations where you hunt 
as it is to know the shooting laws, for 
R Bob White Peafowl | ignorance of the law never “went” with 
Pheasants Cranes | 2"Y Judge yet, and to illegally bring game 
“ Swan | into_or out of a state costs just as much 
y Partridges tl in fines as it does to illegally kill it. 
3 Quail 4 Omamental | Unless a man is a Philadelphia lawyer, sll; : 
0 Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks | there is only one way to keep out of The Brilliant Search Light 
s Deer Foxes pant, and that is to keep this issue of (A Good Night Companion) 
) : IELD AND STREAM, with this éxclusive : 
Rabbits Raccoons hae 4 . e The Brilliant Search Light has been on the 
: ag py a hong wae Sg gee en markas for over seventeen years. Wherever 
| . : * : e nite ates an anada, and refer men hunt, frog fish, cruise, or need_a good 
° Everything k wild animals, game, fancy to it before you take that hunting trip. | J B8>t Nght, there you will find the Brilliant 
h. birds for parks, menageries, private pre- | This is as important reading as you ever “on ag a 
~“ serves and collections of fancy fowl. did in your life! on boge dP greeny pean B 
‘ The transportati 7S 2 S . ig ie ; 
n W JIM — Yardl P a spo tation laws of the South all foreign countries. ; ps 
“y m. J. a sen, Yardley, Fa.j|ern States will appear in the December te reason for their wide popularity is 
ce issue. Satisfactory service, convenience and reli- 
—— rs ability. 
RED CUBAN GAMES The complete game laws of the United ie ‘ 
ts They are the gamest, fast: States and Canada appeared in October. on ee eee eee 
SS est, and best hghting of a from 8 to 12 hours. Comes in single, double 
it games, and the most 8 to 12 s. gle, e 
ee er ait tivaie, ‘Sai ‘ and interchangeable lens. 
50 for handsome catalogue. MAINE Style 1. Single Lens, $5.00. Double 
ay “Young trios (spring No person shall sell or give away any deer tomt, TOS. San. Lene, OO Pe 
m goad per trio until or part thereof to be transported or fon be- Style 2. Adjustable Candle Flame Burner 
* “GEORGE W. MEANS zone limits of this —e; — no person Style 3. Adi mags FI B 
‘ shall buy or accept as a gift any déer or part tyle 3. justable a Flame urner 
es Union Street, Concord, North Carolina thereof to so transport the same and no citteen Add. $1.00. 
of this State shall carry or transport in any i. oe 
™ nore beyond the limits of this State more than At all dealers. Write for descriptive folder. 
7 . ° one deer or part thereof in any one year. am m 
“4 Genuine Wild Mallard Decoys Sec. 33. Any citizen of the State who has|{ Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
5 Bred direct from the pure wild bird. No real iy killed a = may cond the same i. his D 1 Duluth, M 
i . yA rs ome or to any hospital in the State without ept. ulu jinn. 
id sport without them. Write for prices. accompanying the same, by purchasing of the P r 
SAMUEL BRATT, Jr. Oxford, Md. | agent therefor a tag for a deer, two dollars. ‘ 
= Except as a ase no ee ee carry 
, WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE, Waterlily, | °r transport from place to place any deer or 
Currituck Sound, North Carolina. Wild Celery, | Part thereof unless open to view, tagged, “and 
to Sago, Widgeon, Gross. Call ducks. Canada plainly labeled with the name and residence of 9 
= Geese. Also entertain sportsmen. —. “ thereof, - ee 7, him e 
he ’ while being transported and identihe y him at 
re- gga cag a ee Oe oe such places as the commissioners of inland _fish- 
ck season. Froelk Pheasant Farm, Wickliffe, Ohio. | STS and game shall have designated by publica- 
ire RFD. 4 . * | tion in the daily newspapers. e 
md FOR SALE—Fine dark Northern ranch-raised care un il all 
ce. mink, scentless skunks, trained ferrets both MASSACHUSETTS 
colors, pheasants. B. Tippman, La Crosse, Wis. A in ts : li hall itl 
A a non-resident hunting license shall entitle s » 
ick re Myers, Olympia, Wash the licensee to carry from the commonwealth 
= gton. ee ae. oe os into any + State scogding similar — | il 
DOGS, Continued e ee ss — an ten ba bt ae irds 
i. vhich - 
50 NOW IS THE TIME to buy your hunting hibited + ae in poy oy Fy * ind is By WARREN H MILLER, 8 .-.....: 
ap. J ae ue Bove Pig mag aa wapeened Coon, vided, that the licensee  _ carry them open to Pp i , E i » FURS 6 Crntan 
Skunk, Rabbit an ox Hounds. rices reason- | view for inspection, shall present his certificate rac Ca 
as able. Enclose stamp. T. M. Frump, Route 10, | for inspection upon demand, and shall have in- tica mping Out, Wing 
“4 Hillsboro, Ohio. formed by letter or otherwise the commissioners Shooting and Game Fishing 
thay RABBIT HOUNDS for sale. Sent on trial. | 0m fisheries and game or the deputy in whose introduction by Dan Beard 
Stamp for circular. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, | district the said non-resident is hunting, as to 
4 io. the number and kinds of wildfowl or game birds Chapters on bass, trout and muscal- 
rire LLEWELLYN SETTER PUPPIES from | Which he intends to carry from the common-|} Jonge fishing, tackle for boys, choosing 
Mine hunting and field trial stock of choicest breed- Whoever at = © d shooti . h 
ion ing. The kind you are fortunate to own once] 4, 4 es “ ~p 4 saci y neal : — a gun, trap shooting, wing shot lessons 
bl in a lifetime. edigree and prices on request. | '? ,?¢ ee FOR ae, Pee ith the hand ail bbi 
e. F. 0. Price, 26 N ll Rd.. Mel Highland of the commonwealth a woodcock, quail or ruffed wit e hand trap, quail, goose, rabbit, 
‘te ey: owe +» Melrose Highlands; | grouse, which has been taken or killed within shorebird and duck shoot? nfl d 
7 WA E 7 the commonwealth, shall be punished by a fine. or an luc ng, es an 
Is teed. DP. Galvin, Box 327, Lexington Ky hewy to Become mashenen, comping 
oo ons =. Dp piredale bitches and one NEW HAMPSHIRE outhts for boys, tents, cook kits, camp 
poun: og—$20 t 35 i . x , ‘ : i 1 shin cam 
ink, Stephenson, yaad Pate Minisree? j. A person, if accompanying the same, may cooking, the hunting and fi g P» 
40c. HUNTING AIREDALES—Best blood in Amer. | fT2"sport within the State in one day the num- woodcraft and permanent camps. 
ica. No fancy prices. Hear what ‘oth ee ee a pg Mage gy Ee fate | 
itr before buying } soe Rockhill lle take tm one day. If placed in the custody of HAVE YOU A BOY?— 
ble Barryville, N.Y Ot Syne ge A te - t THEN THIS IS THE BOOK FOR HIM! 
lay- ,AIREDALES—Will you pay. $25.00 for a real > matind with the. kind and - tw Sao po ogee 291 70 “how to” illustrations, $1.25 net 
mera Were "onc of thebeats eres ier | Sounaney and comagnss inital, peat of, bing |e er 
Se se a $0, ye -. These are registered, a senenient, may be! trameperted by tee ond GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
ter of good ones cheaper. r. Hoff-] of the State, accompanied by the actual owner, STREET WEW 
' man, Detroit, Minnesota. provided, that in the case of game, the owner or ae on one 
-EN FOR SALE—Fine Irish Setter Puppies three | shall have procured from the commission a li- 
edi- months’ old. Bitch Champion Molly "Law. | cense. Such wild game or fish must be tagged 
ya T. B., 1327 18th Street, Washington, D. C. and marked, and no more shall be transported 
and WANTED —Setter or Pointer, thoroughly broken | than the owner may lawfully take in one day. 
-~ on Grouse and Woodcock. Must be obedient 
a and not howl if confined. No quail dog wanted. VERMONT 
, _ to be given. Write giving particulars. Do I will take your Old Gun, Rifle or Revolver 
— dog alle 4 LG ad —— Northern | A person if accompanying the same may trans-| J in Exchange for New Ones. Write me 
ne LE Wea ae Grae, aterson, N. J-| port within the State, in one day, during she | | what you have and what you want. 
is : oo ® “ ; 
SE | ter me 
= some pups. Reasonable prices. Fred ’ Peick, transported in a package, it shall have affixed 76 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
ain- gewood, Iowa. — . tag Bea mages with the rm | 
AIR’ and number, the names of the consignor an 
¥ - Be ae Yee, have, the, ay the consignee, the initial point of billing and VE . 
tall left for $15 and $25; also two brood matrons. destination. Wild game or fish if taken by a 
fol- Controversey Kennels,” op Pauline W non-resident may be transported by him from a 
very Sith Monsve, Cio"P'O, Reraly Hook’ | point within ‘the State tos point out of the] TTME—STAMPS—TROUBLE 
an ‘FOR SALE—2 Foxhounds, 2 Female Rabbit oy the’ actual onner’ “erent and ae 2 - 
re Do » 2 Female Pointers. Winfield Myers, | shall have first procured from the commission SEE NEXT TO LAST LEFT HAND 
eam, Tkesburg, Pa. a license so to do. Such wild game or fish ADVERTISING PAGE 

















EXCHANGE 


Thousands of readers of this wegesinn are genes for rods, reels, rifles, shotguns, revolvers, cameras, canoes, and the dozen and one other things 
y 


which go to make up a sportsman’s kit. hey 


are reac 
advertisements on these classified pages in the hopes of finding the article they want. 
see how = rt a time it will take to effect a sale. 


?erhaps the 


to pay a fair price for the very things you are through with. 
Meet them here, tell them briefly what you’ve got to offer, and 
“other fellow” has something you want and an even exchange can be arranged. 
The money will come in handy 


Every month they read over the 


Anyway, 
for some of the new 














look over ur old stuff, dig out what you don’t want, and advertise it for sale in these pages. 
things you post) The cost of this service is 5c per word. 
TAXIDERMY DEN CURIOS 
] Prehistoric Indian rel- 
~ Be ics. Modern Indian 
> beadwork and trap- 


~GET BIGGER PROFITS THIS SEASON 


BY SHIPPING YOUR FI} RS 


RAW 


Direct to a house who can afford to pay more. 
Why do we pay Highest Prices with most re- 
liable assortments? Because we are manu- 
Jfacturers wi th. years of reliable dealings and 
therefore can divide the dealer's profits with you. 
Send for price list which will give references 


and quotations. 
255-67 Main St. 


H. HAIMOWIC PATERSON 


ESTABLISHED 1894 NEW JERSEY 
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EXPERT TAXIDERMY 


Big Garne Heads, Rugs and Birds 
New Bedford, Mass. 


The F. W, Lewis Co 








MISCELLANEOUS 


AVOID COLD WET FEET ON 
THAT NEXT HUNTING TRIP 


They are mighty disagreeable 


revented if you use Snow Water Shoe 
t will positively keep your feet dry. 
can make it—the receipt costs only 25c. 


prefer the prepared grease 
can will go forward prepaid. 


SNOW WATER SHOE GREASE CO., +» Lindberg, | Wash. 


and can be easily 
Grease. 
Anyone 
If you 
send us 85c and 7 


A Real Bargain in Second-hand Motorcycles 


an overstock of all makes, 
Excelsiors, Popes. 


We hare 
Harley -Davidsons, 
cylinder Hendersons 
If interested ir 
plete list F. S 


such 
Merkles, 


giving description Prices $35 up. 


as Indians, 


GOTHAM SPORTING GOODS CO.,5? Warren ws New York City 


WANTED Binocular or good field glasses. 
Describe fully, stating lowest price. M. H. 
Fossen, Starkweather, North Dakota. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY — Sportsmen’s | 
Specialty Manufacturing business for sale. 
tablished three years. Basic patents. 


profits. 


Es- | 
Good 
Has grown so that owner cannot spare 


¥ pings. Old guns,pistols 
% swords, daggers, Pioneer 
crockery, brass and pewter. 
Moose head for sale, Navajo blankets in — List 4c. 

| N. E. CARTER, - Elkhorn, Wis. 


ECZEMA §& Poapiagic, Cancer, Goitre. Tetter, 

Sores, Catarrh, Dandruff, 
| Sore Eyes, «Aaa ang Neuralgia, Stiff joints, Piles, 
oped or no charge. Write for particulars and free 
sample. 


| ECZEMA REMEDY CO. 








Hot  Spsings, Ark. 


SUPPLIES—; All kinds of deer head aniiites. 
ten different sizes, four different style We 
have the crooked neck, straight an pe swelled 
| neck, turned to the right or left. Four different 
| sizes, two styles in moose, elk and caribou. We 
| make all kinds and sizes of heads for rug mounts 
and wall mounts. Open mouth heads made to 
order on the natural teeth. Our catalogue gives 
a full and complete eupangion of all kinds and 


sizes. Papier Maché Specialties Company, 
Reading, Mich. 

FOR MOUNTING —Moose, Elk, Deer, Cari- 
bou and Rocky Mountain Sheep heads. Whole 


body specimens or scalps to suit the horns you 
now have. Moderate prices. Duty free. De- 
livery guaranteed. Your business and inquiries 
will be appreciated. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 








Unionville, Ontario. 
BUFFALO HORNS in the rough. Some very | 
fine specimens, suitable for the den of the 


Send $1.00 and get a pair prepaid 


sportsman. p 
. R. French, 208 Fourth Ave., 
J 


via parcel post. 
| Bradley Beach, N. 


CONSULTING FISHCULTURIST—Expert ad- 
| vice on all fishery matters. W. M. Keil, Tuxedo, 
| ee 2 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should 
write for new “Lists of Needed Inventions.’ 
Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice free. Randolph & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 77, Washington 
ia. € 

DO YOU NEED a bait casting rod, a cracker- 
| jack reel, lamp, tool-kit, cook-kit, compass or 

hermos bottle? ‘This sportsman’s equipment we 
| are giving away all but free with a year’s sub- 
| scription to Fietp anp Stream. Write for cir- 
| cular. Fietp anp Stream Pus. Co., 461 8th 
| Ave., New York. 


I MANUFACTURE the BEST rifle sights, rifle 
cleaners, gun oil, fine celluloid covered (Pyrolin 
Ivory) cleaning rods and waterproof boot grease 
made. My sights will improve your shooting. 
My cleaning rods, oil and cleaning implements 


and 4- | 
All in A-1 condition, fully equipped. 
buying a motorcycle, write for our com- 


sufficient time to look after it. Fine ere. | will prolong the accurate Iffe of any gun barrel, 
tunity for any sportsman wishing to buy | and my. boot grease is waterproof. Catalogue 
outdoor business. S. B. } care Fretp AND free. . Du Bois, Box 955, Tacoma, Wash- 
Stream, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City. | ington. 

COMPANION WANTED for canoe and camp-| SIMPLEX TURKEY CALLS “make big 
ing trips. Must be middle aged man of ex- | gobblers easy meat.” Get one now. Price $1.00 
perience in woodcraft and possess good | delivered. ree circular. Liberal discount to 
position State fully experience, ability and | dealers. Saunders Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Va. 
what compensation wanted. ‘Tent Dwellers,” 7 
car Fietp ano Stream, 461 Eighth Ave., New = 
— INVENT SOMETHING * "t™ 

WILL EXCHANGE old-fashioned Cornelian wealth 
Cameo Combination Brooch and Pendant, solid Our Free Book tells what to invent and how to 
gold, engraved mounting; for good Coon dog | obtaina patent throneh Our New Credit System. 
that won't follow rabbits or foxes. Brooch | WATERS & CO., 4309 Warder Building ae BS 


worth Thirty Dollars. 
extra good. Address Box 13, Attleboro, 


FOR SALE—Mounted fur 


rugs and mats. 


Might give boot if dog is 
Mass. 


Send your ro and fur work to me for 
expert advice August Kriebs, Hackensack, 
Minn. 


for butterflies, insects, 
every year for art work, 
Beginners. Folder free. 
Box 244 D-23 Los Angeles, Cal. 


Cash Paid 


| SINCLAIR, 








2 
IF YOU ARE A SUFFERER 


FROM RHEUMATISM 


due to those cold, wet nights 
woods, or the many other 
you about a cure that is 
and avoid further pain. 


spent in the 
causes, let me tell 
positive. Write now 
Send no money. 


HUGO A. LINDBERG 
Rheumatism Cure Co., aigdbowe, Wash, 





fishing. outfit for ‘Sak 
Must be good as new, 
and full particulars, P. 0, 
Mass. 


WANTED—Complete 
mon and Trout fishing. 
Address, stating price 
Box 5114, Boston, 





ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED trout and gray- 
ling by new “plaqued polychromatic’’ method. 
Fine specimens. Write for description and 
prices. Theodore G. Langguth, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana. 


PROF. STAINSKY, of 
originator of plastic art in Taxidermy. Best 
system known to science. Let us_ show the 
proof of our claim. Ship to Colorado Springs, 





national reputation, 


Colo., if you wish your — mounted true 
life. Medals awarded ; Jorld’s Fair, Paris, 
Berlin, Chicago, St. ph a Established 1874." 





ay a ay Tenen, Fur Trader, | 
Taxidermists, Fishermen, Sportsmen, : 
Saves, Prospectors, Fur Farmers, = 





BOOKS: 





3 eng and Golden Seal Growers,etc. 
3 pe. booklet free. 
i A. R. HARDING, 
: Ohio Ave., Columbus, Ohio | i 
eunesuiocennonnententatee OM ml 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
_ FOR SALE—7.65 m/m Sporting Mauser, 35 
S. P. cartridges, ten ft. Teepee. M. E. Bentley, 
27 Willard St., New Haven, Conn. 


TWO FINE NEW GRADE H. Lefever double 
guns, samples, 30 in. twist barrels, left full 
choke, right modified, standard weight and drop, 
oe for $33.00, my price $25.00 each. Will ship 

oS. BD allowing examination. H. L. Grees, 
Kies St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Old Sharps ise (Buffalo gun). 
Valuable relic for den. J. . Norris, Box 405, 
Trinidad, Colo. 


FOR SALE—.32 Winchester Special, with 
twenty cartridges. Fine condition. Price, $12. 
Ernest Haarer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

FOR SALE—20 gauge Lefever gun, cast 


tleaner, two boxes shells. Fred McCann, Jea® 


nette, Pa. 


$100.00 FOX GUN (sample) finely engraved 


Circassian stock. Shipped subject to examina 
tion. $67.50. McCallisters, Baltimore, Mary 
land. 


FOR SAZLE—Winchester 30-30 


shots, Silver’s recéil pad, Lyman receiver reat 
sight. Good condition. Will sell at a bargait. 
$15.00. Gunman, care Frecp anp Stream, 46! 


Eighth Avenue, New York City. 

BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all! sorts old-time 
and mode rn firearms. Stephen Van_Rensselath 
Antiques, 22 East 34th Street, New York. 


FOR SALE—Savage -22 High 
Leather Carrying Case, 100 Cartridges. 
Busch-Stellux Glasses 8X Leather carryiné 
case $20.00. Six-Three 3A Eastman Auto 
graphic Kodak, Autotime Scale, Leather Carty 
ing Case $40.00. Genuine Hand Made S 
Bamboo Fly Rod 6 oz. Agate Guides $14 
Forest Ranger Heavy /aterproof anvas 
Saddle Bags, 16 . 12 x 6, $7.00. All above ne® 
never used. G. P. Wilibanks, Newport, Ark 


Power. 
$25.00. 
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must be tagged and marked, and no more shall 


be transported than the owner may lawfully 
take in one day. 
‘ RHODE ISLAND 


Every person who shall carry or -send be- 
yond the limits of this State at any time any 
wild duck, wild swan, wild goose, rail, any of 
the Limicole or shore, marsh or beach birds, 
any woodcock, quail, commonly called ‘“‘bob- 
white,” or ruffed grouse, commonly called “par- 
tridge,”” shall be fined. 


CONNECTICUT 


Quail, woodcock and partridge or ruffed 
grouse shall not be transported in this State, 
except when accompanied by the owner, and no 

rson shall transport or accompany, within 
the limits of the State, more than thirty-six 
partridge or ruffed grouse, or quail, or wood- 
cock in any calendar year. No person shall at 
any time kill any quail, woodcock, or partridge 
or ruffed grouse for the purpose of transporting 
the same beyond the limits of the State or 
transport any such birds in any package, unless 
the kind 4nd number of such birds shall be 
plainly marked on the outside of such package; 
nor transport or have in his possession any 
such bird killed within the State with intent 
to procure its transportation from the State. 
The State board of fisheries and game may per- 
mit any non-resident licensed hunter to trans- 
port without the State, in his immediate posses- 
sion, any game lawfully killed and possessed by 
him, upon assurance by such hunter that such 
game will not be sold. Upon granting any such 
permit, said board shall deliver to such hunter 
suitable tags, upon which the name, address and 
number of the license of such hunter shall be 

inly written or printed, and one of such 
tags shall be attached to each package contain- 
ing game to be transported without the State. 
ne commissioners of fisheries and game may 

nt a permit to any person to transport into 
e State any fish or game protected in any 
manner by the laws of the State and which have 
been lawfully taken or killed without the State. 


NEW YORK 


Any person may transport in any way dur- 
the open season wild quadrupeds, birds or 
fish of species which may be _ lawfully ¢sold. 
Any person may transport within this State 
or from a_ point within to a point without 
otherwise than by common carrier or parcel 
post, wild quadrupeds, birds or fish, but not 
more in any one day than the number thereof 
which may be lawfully taken in one day by 
one person when of species which may not be 
lawfully sold at any time. The taker may 
transport within this State or from a point 
within to a point without by common carrier, 
except by parcel post, wild quadrupeds, birds 
or fish, but not more in any one day than the 
number thereof which he may lawfully take in 
one day when of species which may not be law- 
fully sold at any time provided the same or the 
sodas containing them shall have attached 
thereto before shipment a shipping permit issued 
by the commission. 

The taker may transport from a point with- 
out to a point within the State, during the open 
season therefor within the State, game or fish 
of species which may not be lawfully sold, 
provided such game or fish was lawfully taken 
and may be lawfully brought ‘from the place 
where taken; and further provided that the taker 
accompanies the same; or, 


post, but in that case the shipping requirements 
of subdivision 3 of this section shall apply. 
¢ taker may transport from a point without 


to a point within the State, during the closed 
Season therefor within the State of New York, 


¢ or fish of species which may not be law- 
ully sold, or for which there is no open season, 
Provided such game or fish was lawfully taken 


and may be lawfully brought from the place 
where taken, and further provided that the 
taker accompanies the same and shall have 


with him a license issued by the commission 
peemiting such transportation. Quadrupeds may 
shipped by the taker by common carrier, 
except by parcel post, but in that case the 
shipping requirements of subdivision 3 of this 
section shall apply. Such game or fish when 
# transported may be possessed at any time. 
oy olders of hunting and trapping licenses 
shall be entitled to shipping permits. No per- 
son shall be entitled to more than six permits 
i a year. Sec. 179. The head, hide, feet or 
of quadrupeds or the plumage or skin of 
game birds legally taken and possessed may be 
transported, Sought and sold at any time. 


NEW JERSEY 


Tt shall be unlawful to remove from. this 
State any quail, ruffed grouse (commonly known 
saherridec), pinnated grouse, woodcock, hare, 

it, squirrel, English or ring-neck pheasants, 
Hungarian partridge or any duck, goose, brant 
Or other water wild fowl. Provided, that this 
shall not apply to English or ring-neck pheasants, 





Moderate mode of life and care- 


ful conduct of business lead on 
to fortune. 


Sturdy health and robust bank 


accounts keep step with moder- 


ation. 


We count the moderate man 
our best customer for a wonder- 


fully mild and mnellow Whiskey 
—Wilson—Real Wilson— 


That’s all! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for ° 


mixed drinks. 


Address Wilson, 321 Fifth Ave., N.Y. That's All! 





Memory’s Musings are Rich in Pleasures 








f\ 


when coaxed into play by a bottle of 


Eva 
€ » Stoul 


NS 





They banish the “* Winter of the Sportsman's Discontent" and make one live all over again the happy outing days treasured is 


memory's book. 


Supplied in Bottles and Splits by all Good Dealers. 


C.H. EVANS & SONS Established 1786 HUDSON, ®. ¥. 








C the same may be | 
shipped by him by common carrier except parcel 





TAXIDERMY—A FINE ART 
Dusing the past 20 years thousands of sportsmen who 
know, have sent me their choicest specimens—game and 
fish for mounting, skins for tanning. 

Get my prices before you leave on your 
results send me perishable game at once. 
guaranteed 


“WwW. C. KAEMPFER 
212 W. Elm St. Chicago, Ill. 


ip. For best 
erfect work 

















MAINE HUNTING STOCKINGS 


Heavy hand knit, Maine wool, 19 inches 
long. Weight ¥¢ pound to the pair. Colors, 
white, blue and gray. Men's and Women's 


Price { Knee Length ee 
(Over Knee (Extra Heavy) 3.90 
Send for circular and sample of yarn. 


L. L. BEAN, Freeport, Maine 














Light, e 
by hand 


Folding; Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


asy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than 


U. 8. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First 


wood; u y 
Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats 
> for Outboard Motors. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 


Catalogue. 


691 Harrison St, Kalamazoo, Mich, 





LOOK FOR THE RED PLUG:IT PREVENTS SLIPPING 

















SAVE 


gq On the Index to Ad 


YOURSELF SOME LETTER ‘WRITING! 
gq We have added anew service that will save you time, trouble and stamps 
and yet—get for you just what you want. 
vertisers page each month you will find an easy way 


to secure additional information about anything advertised in the page. 
READ—the next to the last left-hand page 


> 
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Just One Stamp 


will bring you all the additional information you want concerning any 


of the articles advertised in our pages. 


As you browse through these pages you undoubtedly see a number 
of articles advertised about which you would like to know more— 
catalogs, booklets, samples, literature, etc., that you would like to have. 
You resolve to write to the various manufacturers but there are so 


many that—you put it off ’til “tomorrow night.” 


We have put into operation this 


SERVICE FOR OUR READERS 


so that you can be saved the time of writing letters, and we are paying 


a salary to save you trouble. 


This service can be of inestimable value to readers and we are anxious 


to see them take advantage of it. 


In filling in the bottom of this page, 


care should be taken not to confuse page numbers with service numbers 
USE THE COUPON BELOW AND SAVE SOME LETTER WRITING 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 





We Guarantee 


the reliability and business integrity of the advertisers in our pages. In registering a 
complait of unsatisfactory treatment it must be shown that in the correspondence with the 
advertiser, mention was made of the advertisement having been seen in FIELD AND 
STREAM and the complaint must come to us within ten days of the receipt of the goods. 
This guarantee does not cover Sale, Want and Exchange as in such transactions there is 


sometimes dissatisfaction even when both parties are sincere and honest. 


See the Kennel 


Department for our method of insuring satisfaction in the purchase of dogs. 
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Gentlemen: I want to know more about some of the articles advertised in the November number. 


Please have sent to me the literature, booklet, catalog or sample advertised by numbers .........- 
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mallard and black ducks raised on game pre 
serves. Provided further that any non-resident 
holding a non-resident’s and alien’s hunting and 
fishing license may in one day remove from 
the State reed birds and rail birds not exceedin 
fifty of each species, other birds not exveall 
ing fifteen, and rabbits not exceeding ten; no 
removal ‘shall be made except the birds of 
rabbits be anpeced to open view. 

Whenever by the laws of any other State or 
country it shall be lawful to take out of the 
confines of the said State or country any game, 
whether the same be fowl! or animal, it shall be 
lawful to bring such game within the State of 
New Jersey; provided, -however, that nothing 
herein contained shall permit the sale or ex. 
posure for sale of any such game. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


It shall be unlawful to ship game of any 
description by parcel post, or by express, or as 
freight or baggage, any bird or animal, or part 
thereof, commonly known as game killed in this 
Commonwealth; or for any common carrier 
in this Commonwealth to transport game of any 
kind from one county to another county in this 
Commonwealth, excepting where game is accom- 
panied by owner, or is carried upon same train 
with such owner. Small game shall be carried 
upon the person, or openly as hand-baggage, 
without cover; or, when carried in baggage or 
boxed for shipment, each receptacle shall have 
attached a card bearing name re person owning 
same, place of residencé, name of county 
wherein killed, and number of each species 
contained in said package. Large game shall 
have attached card bearing name and address 
of owner, with name of county wherein killed, 
Where large game is cut up for shipment, 
each, division thereof shipped uncovered, and 
each’ package containing any part shall have 
attached a card, bearing name of owner, with 
home address, and character of contents of 
package, so that contents may be determined by 
outside inspection. 


MICHIGAN 


Any non-resident hunter, who has a non- 
resident hunter’s license, may take from this 
State as open baggage a number of any or each 
of all nt game birds equal to the number of 
said birds permitted to be killed by him under 
said license in a single day. And may ship to 
any point without the State one deer or part 
of a deer. Provided, that he shall first obtain 
from the State warden or his authorized deputy 
a shipping permit. 

No game birds shall be shipped by express, 
freight or baggage or in any other manner, but 
shall be carried as open hand baggage, without 
cover, in such manner as to be easily seen and 
inspected. Deer may be shipped and trans 
ported when having attached the Tcense tag. 


MINNESOTA 


Any non-resident who has procured a a 
license may kill one male antlered moose an 
one deer, and also ship such deer so killed 
by him to his said place of residence outside 
the State. Any non-resident who has procured 
a license to hunt game birds may ship to his 
place of residence outside this State twenty-five 
game birds 


WISCONSIN 


No person shall transport or cause to be 
transported any package containing any wild 
animal or part thereof, unless the same is la- 
beled in plain letters on the address side so as 
to disclose the name and address of the con- 
signor, the name and address of the consignee, 
and the number of pounds of each kind of fish 
or the number of each variety of other wild 
animals or parts contained therein; /and unless 
the consignor is the owner and _ shall deliver 
to the common carrier therewith, either 
sonally or by agent, a writing, signed by him 
personally, stating that he is the owner. 


ILLINOIS 


It shall be unlawful to take out of this 
State, or transport within this State, any 0 
the birds or game protected by the laws, unless 
the same shall be pursuant to the provision of 
Section 9a of this Act or in the personal pos 
session of and carried open to inspection by the 
owner thereof, and such owner shall have ™ 
his or her possession at the time a non-resident 
or resident hunting license. Sec. 9a. The com 
mission is hereby authorized to grant to holders 
of resident and non-resident hunting licenses 
permits to ship game. The applicant shall fill 
out a blank application to be furnished by the 
commission; said application shall be accom 
panied by a fee of one dollar ($1). The holder 


of such permit may offer for shipment and have 
transported not to exceed one hundred 

eighty game birds and game animals in not 
more than three separate shipments during the 
period of time covered by his hunting license 
And, provided, that such shipments shall not 
be made oftener than once in four days. 
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shall be der this section who has hunted three days or 
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nothing of this State a total of not to exceed forty- | 
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No person shall ship or carry out of this 
of any State any of the birds or animals named; but 
s, or as it shall be lawful for any person to ship to 
or part any person within this State any game birds 
in this named, not to exceed one dozen in any one day, 
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State not to exceed twenty pinnated grouse or 
sharp tailed grouse, or twenty of the same 
combined, or thirty wild ducks, wild geese or 
brant; or a total of fifty of all birds combined. 
After November 10, 1920, he may also take one 
male, antlered deer or any part thereof. Any 
common carrier is hereby permitted to carry 
any such birds and animals when carried on 
the same train or conveyance by the person 
who displays a_ non-resident license identifying 
him one who is legally in possession of the 
same, provided that the same is plainly marked 
with a suitable tag. 
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Any non-resident having procured a_ hunt- 
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Y) ing license may carry with him on leaving the 
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Every person who shall transport or take 
out of this State any deer, buck, doe or fawn, 
or any mountain sheep_or antelope, or any 
quail, sage chicken, prairie chicken, grouse, dove, 
wild duck or goose, except for purposes of propa- 
gation, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
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JOURNEY of indescribable charm—sixteen days of 

delightful cruising through the vivid blue waters of the 

Atlantic and the Caribbean. Visits to the quaint old 
cities of Porto Rico; glimpses of the picturesque life and build- 
ings of the romantic Spanish period. You explore ancient 
forts, ramble through narrow, foreign streets and revel in the 
scenes and atmosphere of the tropics. 


16-DAY CRUISE 


ai... $94.50 “Ss! 
Expenses * up 
The steamer is your hotel for the entire cruise, from New York to and around Porte Rico 
stopping at principal pow and return. Big, staunch vessels of 10,000 tons, especially fitted 
y 


for the tropics, supply every comfort and convenience. All meceseay7 expenses of the 
voyage included in the fare. A sailing every Saturday at noon. ri 


ONTARIO 


A non-resident entitled to hunt or shoor in 
Ontario by virtue of a license under this act 
may export out of the Province in any one open 
season game actually and lawfully killed by him, 
as follows: one deer, one bull moose, reindeer 
or caribou, 100 ducks. Except as provided by 
this section, no person shall at any time export 
from Ontario any game. 


MANITOBA 


Export of game forbidden except on permit. 
Provided, however, that a non-resident holding 
a non-tesident hunting license may obtain a 
permit free of charge for the export of not 
more than fifty geese and fifty ducks, but no 
duck shall be exported before the Ist day of 
October, and for the export of a carcass of 
moose, elk or caribou, or other deer killed 
by him. 
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booklet, “‘ Through Tropic Seas.” Address: Cruising Department, Yy r 

: Yy No person shall export any protected mammal 
PORTO RICO LINE YY or bird, excepting under permit from the Chief 
Yy Game Commissioner, and then only in the case 
11 Broadway New York of live mammals or birds, and of heads, antlers 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES and skins of marfimals lawfully killed. The law- 
ful holder of a non-resident’s license shall be 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON NEW YORK allowed to export the head, skin and carcass 





192 Washington St. 701 Chestnat St. 1306 F Street, N. W. 290 Broadway 





of one moose shot by himself, and skins of fur- 
bearing animals may be exported by permit of 
a game warden. 


Y ALBERTA 
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No person, enegt as herein provided, shall 
export or cause to be exported out of the limits 
of this Province, any of the animals or birds 
mentioned in this act, except in pursuance of a 
permit from the Minister of Agriculture. [Fee 
5 for each head of big game, and $1 per dozen 
or game birds; for mounted heads $1. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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The Provincial game warden may authorize 
export. 


BMA LLL Yy Yy CANADIAN GAME EXPORT 


The export in the carcass or parts thereof 
of deer, except as authorized by regulation of 
the Governor in Council made under the auw- 
thority of the Customs’ Act; and wild turkeys, 
Due to the hundreds of requests quail, partridge, prairie fowl and woodcoch, is 


. * hereby declared unlawful and prohibited. 
we have had for reproductions of The following regulations respecting the ex- 








Hy. S. Watson’s famous paintings port of deer shot by persons not domiciled in 
x . P & Canada are established: Deer, when shot for 
that are-appearing on our covers, sport under provincial or territorial authority 


in Canada, by any persons not domiciled in Can- 


we have arranged, through a new ada, may be exported under the following con 


process, to have a limited number ditions and limitations: 1. The deer may be 
e P exported only at the Customs Ports of Halifax, 

of these covers reproduced in oil, Yarmouth, Macadam Junction, Quebec, Montreal, 
= Aad s 2s Ottawa, Kingston, Niagara alls, Fort Erie, 
size 7x8)", so that it is difficult to Windsor, Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur, and 
tell them from the originals. such other ports as shall, by the Minister of 
Customs, be designated. 2. The exportation of 


deer in the carcass or parts thereof (except as 
to cured deer heads and hides of deer) shall 


We are only making up 500 .of 











each of these covers for those of be permitted only during or within fifteen days 
: after the “open season” allowed for shooting 
our subscribers who really want deer under the laws of the arerace * torrie 
7 H ’ : where the deer to be exported has been shot 
them, at practically cost to us, that 3. No persons shall in one year export more 
is 50c each, or $1.75 with a year’s than the whole or parts of two deer, nor shall 
— ~ ” soe exportation of such deer be made by the saine 
subscription to FIELD AND person on more than two occasions during one 
STREAM. If you are already a calendar year. 
subscriber we will extend your sub- 
scription one year from the date of The transportation laws of the 
cig Aeecacans remaining states will appear in 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY «Czy up, 24h gsm Are. J | the December number. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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meron & Cameron € 
RICHMOND.VA 
seve nd TO@ACK 


I} ATIMA may never become the 
only cigarette smoked by keen, 
substantial men of this type. 

But you will find that Fatima has 
already become more popular with 
such men than any other cigarette 
regardless of price. 


KX 


This is because men who choose 
wisely wanta SENSIBLE cigarette— 
a cigarette that is cool and comfort- 
able to the tongue and throat and 
that leaves a man feeling * fit” and 
clear-headed even though he may 
smoke more often than usual. . 


kisgell's Myers Tobacco Cx. 


FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 
















































































You say 
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‘*Williams’’’—the dealer says 
form’’—you pick your favorite 
—and another long term of shaving com- 
fort is assured. Why grub along with a 
near-soap when the real thing is right at 
your elbow? 


No beard ever bullied Williams’ lather 
and no skin ever resented its cool, sooth- 
ing touch. ‘‘Something new’’ may have 
an inviting perfume and a snappy wrap- 
per but there is a wiry beard and a tender 


skin to be reckoned with. Williams’ 
something old. Its thick, creamy, sooff 
ing lather has met and conquered eve 
shaving problem for 75 years. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap comes in several 


convenient forms: 
Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 
and in round cakes 


Send 12c. 


mere. 


in stamps for a trial size of the four forms sneé 
Then decide which you prefer or send 4c. in st@ 


for any one 


THE J. B. WILLIA 
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MPANY, Dept. A, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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